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Preface 


In October 1964, on the occasion of the publication of my bio¬ 
graphy of Mahatma Phooley, I had declared my intention of 
writing a biography of Rajarshi Shahu Chhatrapati. There¬ 
after I delivered three lectures on Shahu in March 1970 at 
Shivaji University, and these lectures were later published in 
book form. But the material I had collected was not adequate to 
write a biography. The need for material was met by Dr. Appa- 
saheb Pawar, the then Vice-Chancellor of Shivaji University. 
But for that material I would not have been able to write a 
full-fledged, authentic and comprehensive biography. 

It is now fifty-three years since Rajarshi Shahu Chhatrapati 
died. It is not a short period to judge a ruler or a leader. And 
a grateful Maharashtra significantly celebrated his birth cente¬ 
nary on July 26, 1974, under the presidentship of the then 
President of the Indian Republic, V. V. Giri. 

Shahu Chhatrapati was a myriad-sided personality. He was 
a ruler who made revolutionary social changes even at the risk 
of his crown and life. In building vast dams and launching 
ambitious schemes in the fields of agriculture and co-operative 
societies, he proved to be the Father of the Green Revolution 
in India. He was a law-giver who did signal deeds of social 
justice. A saviour of the suppressed, oppressed and the under¬ 
dog, he liberated them in his State from the shackles of bondage 
and gave them full human rights. Among the Indian rulers 
Shahu was the only Hindu Prince since the Buddha to set an 
example of social equality by eating at public places from the 
hands of the outcaste or by dining with them. 

Great men are the product of the social changes that press 
in their times for solution, and they play an important role in 
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giving expression to the ideas of those changes and in effecting 
them. Naturally their lives portray the demands of their 
times. Shahu played an important role in vehemently putting 
forward the demand for a new India which would give a better 
deal to the Backward and Depressed Classes. 

During Shahu’s lifetime Maharashtra had become a hot-bed 
of social disturbances. Several storms swept over it. The defen¬ 
ders of old values and the social no-changers vilified Shahu for 
introducing new social values. The story of Shahu’s life de¬ 
monstrated why many of the Tilakites later became graceful 
nonentities. 

The acrid controversies and the acrimonious warfare have 
died down. The fog of prejudice and ill feeling has melted. 
Yet a tinge of hate lingers in some quarters from father to son. 
Fanatical hero-worship also has cooled down. Hence it is pos¬ 
sible for a biographer to deliver a final verdict. 

Although this biography is written in terms of personality, 
it is inevitable for the biographer to discuss, to some extent, 
trends and tendencies of the times to give the story an historical 
background. For it is difficult for a biographer to separate 
individual biography from cultural and social history. With 
new facts and discoveries about Shahu, it has become possible 
for the biographer to break new ground, to give new interpre¬ 
tations and to make new assessments. The facts and history 
provided by A. B. Latthe in his Memoirs of Shahu, the book of 
Memoirs edited by Madhavrao Bagal, the Memoirs edited by 
Dattajirao Kurane, the Rajarshi Shahu Smarak Grantha edited 
by Raosaheb Banne, and various other Special numbers, were 
useful to me. 

9 

It may be noted here that almost all the letters of Shahu 
quoted in this biography are originally in English and they are 
quoted as they are. While translating Marathi passages from 
books and newspapers I have not done word to word, verbal, 
literal translation; for it is impossible to translate literally and 
well at the same time. Indian words are printed in italics at 
theii first appearance, and repetition of italics has been avoided 
so far as possible. A bibliography of Indian words is given at 
the end of the book. 
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I am glad to mention here that the Acharya Atre Foundation, 
Bombay, appreciated my biographical work and bestowed on me 
their Award in August 1975 for making a valuable contribution 
to Marathi literature and for writing this biography of Rajarshi 
Shahu Chhatrapati. 

Owing to my failing eyesight and poor health, this time my 
friends and publisher had to take extra trouble in reading the 
typescript. The first and foremost among them is Professor 
Nissim Ezekiel who minutely went through it and made several 
helpful suggestions. I express my deep debt of gratitude to him 
for his ready help and kindness. My publisher, Ramdas Bhatkal, 
took a keen interest in reading the typescript in order to lessen 
my anxiety. I sincerely express my gratitude to him and to his 
office staff. 

My friend, Mr. V. G. Khobrekar, Director of Archives and 
Archaeology, kindly made available to me certain records for 
the verification of facts. I sincerely thank him for his help. 
My poor health and weak eyes would not have permitted me 
to go to distant places for the scrutiny of the material. 

My thanks are due to Shri Chhatrapati Shahaji Maharaj, 
Dr. Appasaheb Pawar, P. C. Patil, Shrimati Ushatai Ithape, 
Madhavrao Bagal, Ratnappa Kumbhar, Minister for Food and 
Civil Supplies, Maharashtra, P. B. Salunke, Honourable Justice 
G. K. Vaidya, Miss Chandra Mudaliar, the late Madhavrao 
Shinde, the late Dattoba Pawar, Yeshwant Maharaj, G. D. 
Khanolkar, Arvind Tikekar, Achyut Tari, Dr. S. G. Malshe, 
Mukundrao Kirloskar, Ex-Prime Minister Dadasaheb Surve’s 
son Babasaheb Surve, N. T. Patil, Prabhakar Kelavkar, 
Srnt. Vatsalabai Pinge, Manohar Keluskar, B. B. Maharaj, 
Mrs. Subhadrabai Pagar, Dinkarrao Mane, Dr. D. A. Ghatge, 
D. N. Satham, Madhavrao Kamat, G. K. Kurhade, my brother 
Vinayak, my son Rajesh, Jagdish Khadpe, Manager, Sardar 
Griha, Prarthana Samaj, Mumbai Marathi Grantha Sangraha- 
laya. The Times of India Library and several others who helped 
me by supplying some material or in other work concerning this- 
biography. Many others sent their reminiscences, but I could 
not use them for want of space and scrutiny. I am thankful 
to them also. I appreciate the help my son Dr. Sunit rendered 
in preparing the index. 
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I sincerely acknowledge my deep debt of gratitude to all the 
authors, publishers and editors from whose books, journals and 
other publications I have drawn excerpts. 

I need not add that my publisher’s broader views on social 
reform and national literature have played an important role 
in the production of this book. 

My sincere thanks are due to V. D. Limaye for'his kind 
attitude towards my work and his accommodating spirit in 
printing this book. 


77 Bhageshwar Bhuvan DHANANJAY Keer 

Dilip Gupte Road 
Bombay 400 016 
14 December, 1957 
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CHAPTER 1 


From Shivaji To Shahu 


Kolhapur has been well known through the ages as one of the 
important towns in southern India, both in cultural and in 
religious history. In the seventeenth century it became a part 
of the Maratha Empire founded by Shivaji the Great, who was 
the most eminent Hindu king since Ashok. Later, from the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, Kolhapur became a distinct 
and independent principality. After the fall of the Maratha Em¬ 
pire in 1818, it remained a comparatively small but distinguished 
principality among the Indian States. Since then it has been 
connected with crucial political and social changes in Maha¬ 
rashtra. In the twentieth century its social as well as cultural 
contribution to Indian Art, Music and Drama has been of 
tremendous consequence. So it is described as Kalapur (City of 
Art) as well. 

The etymology of Kolhapur is varied. It is called Kolhapur 
as it was infested with jackals and Kolha in Marathi means a 
jackal. Kolhara in Marathi means a potter; so it was called a 
settlement of potters. Again, mythology attributes its names, 
Kolhapur and Karveer, to the demon Kolhasura and his son 
Karveer, who were both killed by the goddess Mahalaxmi. Histo¬ 
rically, the early references to this city as Kolhapur are found 
in an eighth century manuscript at Shravanbelgol 1 in Kamatak. 
However, the name probably had its origin in Kolias, who had 
inhabited it long before the advent of the Aryans or Dravidians 
on the scene. The existence of the place-names and caste-names 
derived from Kolias prove its veracity. 

On the death of Shivaji at Raigad on April S, 1680, his elder 
son Sambhaji, ascended the throne and mercilessly put to death 
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his father’s trusted statesmen as he had grown extremely distrust¬ 
ful of them. Soon after this tragedy, Aurangzeb, destroying the 
Muslim kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, swooped down on 
Maharashtra with his formidable army to destroy the Maratha 
kingdom. Handsome, brave, daring but impetuous and unbalan¬ 
ced, Sambhaji fought heroically but fell into the hands of 
Aurangzeb. The fanatic Emperor put him to death in a barbar¬ 
ous manner, a manner that startled Maharashtra and put it on 
mettle. The wife of Sambhaji and his son Shivaji were taken 
captive by Aurangzeb. This Shivaji was called Shahu. 

The Maratha generals, Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadhav 
and statesmen Pralhad Niraji, Khando Ballal and Ramachandra- 
pant Amatya, all gloriously fought against Aurangzeb under 
Rajaram, younger son of Shivaji, for the independence of the 
Marathas. After Rajaram's death in March 1700, his twenty-five 
year old widow Maharani Tarabai took up the cause. She 
organized the Maratha chieftains and their armies and inspired 
them with courage, heroism and patriotism to repel the attacks 
which the mighty army of Aurangzeb had successively launched 
on them for twenty-three years. Thus by her action and deeds 
she proved to be an outstanding administrator and a heroic 
commander. Under her dynamic leadership the Marathas regain¬ 
ed their prestige and power, striking terror into the hearts of 
the Moghul forces. She was aptly called an angry goddess and a 
great destroyer. Aurangzeb eventually became depressed, dis¬ 
appointed and frustrated and laid his bones at Ahmednagar. 
Maharani Tarabai with her brave generals proved to be the 
saviour of the Maratha kingdom. 

After Aurangzeb’s death on February 20, 1707, his younger 
son Azam Shah released Shahu. By doing this Azam Shah hoped 
perhaps to get respite and relief from the Marathas in his strug¬ 
gle for power at Delhi against his eldest brother Shah Alam, 
later known as Bahadur Shah. On his part Shahu, grateful and 
helpless as he was, agreed to be a Moghul vassal under humiliat¬ 
ing terms, leaving his mother and wife as hostages at the Moghul 
Court. 

The emergence of Shahu as a claimant to the Maratha throne 
drove a wedge between the loyalties of the Maratha soldiers and 
statesmen. Each faction fought for its master’s cause. The result 
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was that Maharani Tarabai's commanders went over to Shahu 
who proclaimed himself on January 12, 1708, the Chhatrapati 
of the Maratha kingdom. Shahu made Satara his capital. On her 
part, Tarabai regarded Shahu as an imposter, interloper and a 
Moghul vassal. She readily repaired to Panhala Fort and in 1710* 
proclaimed her minor son Shivaji as the Chhatrapati. This 
Shivaji is known as Shivaji I of the Kolhapur dynasty. 

Meantime, in February 1714, Tarabai was dislodged from 
power by a coup at Panhala, and she and her son Shivaji were 
put under house arrest. Admittedly, Tarabai was then a mighty 
figure hallowed by courage and heroism. But unfortunately, she 
met with her downfall largely through the treachery of her 
commanders and statesmen and partly through the narrowing 
influence caused by her overbearing nature. 

Consequently, Sambhaji, Rajaram’s younger son by Rajasbai, 
was proclaimed Sambhaji II. A brave and tenacious soldier, he, 
too, continued the feud with Shahu. After several expeditions 
and prolonged warfare, Shahu and Sambhaji, the grandsons of 
Shivaji the Great, entered into a treaty on April 26, 1731, mak¬ 
ing the River Warna the boundary line between the two 
kingdoms. The treaty of Warna recognised the sovereignty of 
Kolhapur over the whole territory to the south of the junction 
of the Rivers Krishna and Warna. It also allowed Sambhaji to 
claim a fourth share in all conquests to the south of the Tunga- 
bhadra. 


II 

There was a time when Shahu, who was at death's door, was 
perhaps thinking of uniting the two Kingdoms by adopting 
Sambhaji. Balaji Bajirao, the Peshwa, had slyly agreed to this 
proposal. Having sensed this, Tarabai, on Shahu's death, put 
forward the claim of Ramraja, her own grandson. But shortly 
after Ramraja's installation, Tarabai, swayed by political ambi¬ 
tion, disowned him. In the fight for leadership and power, Balaji 
Bajirao alias Nanasaheb, frustrating the attempts of Shahu's 
Queen Sakwarbai, expediently clung to Ramraja the puppet. 
Balaji Bajirao flattered Tarabai for a while, but in the end 
foiled her attempt to capture power. Evidently Tarabai was 
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motivated by the thought that power should be retained in the 
hands of the successors to the throne, so that the Peshwa should 
not usurp it. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that in discarding Ram- 
raja she was guided by the exigencies of political situation. And 
no doubt the Peshwa, too, was actuated by political expediency. 
Ramraja’s downfall led to the establishment of the Peshwa's 
Brahmin rule. This Brahmin raj changed the purpose and struc¬ 
ture of Maratha rule which was originally based on merit and 
character and not on caste supremacy. 

Shahu had unwisely or helplessly allowed the Peshwa to 
develop Poona as a parallel centre of power independently of 
Satara. As was natural Balaji Bajirao soon turned Poona into 
the real seat of power, keeping the semblance of a capital at 
•Satara for the future puppet kings. 

Sambhaji II could not achieve his ambition of ascending the 
throne at Satara. He died childless in 1760. On his death, the 
direct line of Shivaji became extinct. The Dowager Rani Jijabai 
adopted a boy from the Khanwatkar family, one of the descend¬ 
ants of Sharfaji Bhosle and installed him on Gadi on September 
27, 1762 as Shivaji II. It was Shivaji H who shifted his capital 
from Panhala to Kolhapur. Shivaji II fought bravely against 
Mahadji Scindia and Parsharambhau Patwardhan, who were the 
Peshwa’s two powerful generals. Mahadji defeated him; Pat¬ 
wardhan was killed in the battle. But under the treaty of 1812 
with the British, Kolhapur was reduced from an independent 
kingdom to a Princely State. The ruler of Kolhapur was called 
Maharaja by the people of Kolhapur, but the British described 
him as a Raja. 

During the last decade of the eighteenth century, Shivaji II 
appointed Siddheshwarbuwa his spiritual preceptor. For main¬ 
taining the dignity of the family of Siddheshwarbuwa, hereditary 
grants of land and hereditary honours including the title of 
Maharaj were conferred upon him by Shivaji II. 2 

After Shivaji II’s death in 1813, his eldest son Shambhu alias 
Abasaheb ascended the throne and started his work for the wel¬ 
fare of the State in a peaceful atmosphere. But unfortunately 
he was killed by a wicked and disgruntled man named Sayajirao 
Mohite, for money and land in July 1821, when he was twenty. 
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Bhau Maharaj, the youngest son of Siddheshwarbuwa, who 
was then spiritual preceptor of Abasaheb, hastened to the scene 
of murder; but somehow nervously, or rather in a mysterious 
manner, he allowed the murderers of his master to escape safely. 9 
Much earlier, on August 2, 1818, General Sir Thomas Munro 
described in his letter this Bhau Maharaj ‘as a particular friend 
of the Honourable Company’ and again in a letter addressed 
on August 15, 1818, to Abasaheb, he referred to the services o£ 
Bhau Maharaj and characterised him as “a very worthy man 
indeed”. On October 25, 1818, the Maharaja had rewarded Bhau 
Maharaj for his political services by a gift of a lakh of rupees. 
Moreover, in 1821, he had granted to Bhau Maharaj 10 villages, 
several of which were within the talukas of Chikodi and Manoli. 

Shahaji alias Buwasaheb, who succeeded Abasaheb in 1821 
after a turmoil, was self-willed, imprudent and oppressive. But 
he was righteously filled with intense hatred for the increasing 
British interference in or pressure on his Government. Neither 
could he get on well with his feudatories. Rather short-sightedly, 
he often involved himself in clashes with the British. The result 
of his foolhardiness was that he provoked skirmishes, punitive 
expeditions which ended in a substantial curtailment by the 
British of his power, prestige and military forces. In addition 
to this, a British-nominated Chief Minister, over whom Buwa¬ 
saheb had no control, was imposed on him. This happened 
under a treaty made in 1829. An expert rider and noted hunter, 
Buwasaheb died on November 29, 1838, while on a pilgrimage 
to Tuljapur. 

At this time Buwasaheb Maharaja's elder son, Shivaji III 
alias Babasaheb, was eight years old. Buwasaheb had a second 
son, Chimasaheb, whose mother had died in his infancy. Ghima- 
saheb was in the care of Saibai, the senior Queen who disputed 
the claim of Babasaheb to succeed Shivaji. There was a serious 
rift between Anderson, the Political Agent, and the mother of 
Babasaheb and Saibai regarding the contiol of administration. 
Ramrao Desai, who was appointed Chief Minister by the British, 
remained in the background, each faction fighting in the Council 
for power. 

Up to this time it was customary with the British officers to 
call upon the Maharaja of Kolhapur barefoot, but being con- 
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scious of their mighty power, they were now indifferent to that 
customary courtesy. It was now agreed that the Raja at his Court 
and the emissary at his office should welcome each other by 
advancing a few steps to receive the other. A Regency Council 
ruled for the minor Babasaheb, but it was tom between two 
factions, one led by Anandibai and the other by Saibai and 
Dinkarrao Gaikwad. The latter faction dominated the scene, but 
they misruled the State. Consequently, this Council was sacked 
by the British Government. 

The discontent of Saibai and Dinkarrao Gaikwad expressed 
itself in the form of a revolt inspired and engineered by them. 
Saibai paid for the misrule by perishing in Poona in October 
1861, she having been deported first to Ahmednagar. Dinkarrao 
died in the Fort of Ashirgad. Major Douglas Graham was 
appointed Political Superintendent in 1845. He organized the 
State on the British pattern, appointing Daji Pandit, Chief 
Revenue Officer, Balajipant Gokhale, Kolhapur’s first Sardar 
Amin, and J. H. Kirtane, the first Judge. 

Ill 

Shahaji Chhatrapati of Satara alias Appasaheb, who had paid 
a visit to Kolhapur in 1841, died in April 1848. So Satara was 
annexed under the notorious Doctrine of Lapse. Chimasaheb, 
Babasaheb Maharaja’s step-brother, aged 28 was deported to 
Karachi for his participation in the revolt of 1857 in Kolhapur. 
Babasaheb was thirty years old at the time. He wrote and spoke 
English well. He was frugal and loyal and lived on an annuity 
of Rs. 80,000. In 1863 he was at last invested with full powers 
to rule over his State. The number of gun salutes to the Maha¬ 
raja, however, was reduced from 21 to 17; subsequently, on a 
representation the number of salutes was raised to nineteen. 
In 1862, under the Sanad of Adoption, the rulers of Kolhapur 
were granted the hereditary right of adoption. The area of the 
Kolhapur Raj now remained as large as a district. 

Babasaheb ruled only for a short while and died on August 
4, 1866. Three days before his death he adopted Nagojirao 
Patankar, who was named Rajaram. The adoptee was the son 
of his sister, Aubai, married to Ramchandrarao Patankar of 
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Patan. This boy as well as Jaysingrao Ghatgs, lived with Buwa- 
saheb in his palace. Jaysingrao Abasaheb Ghatge of Kagal was 
the son of his another sister Balabai. He was also his favourite. 
But he lost his chance of being adopted as he was perhaps more 
given to dogs and horses than to books. Moreover, at that time 
he had gone to Kagal, it is said, to invoke the blessings of the 
family deity. 

Rajaram Maharaja being a minor of sixteen, there began 
again a period of regency rule conducted by the British adminis¬ 
trator Anderson. Rajaram was put under Captain Edward West 
for his education, and West was pleased with his student’s pro¬ 
gress. So good was the impression Rajaram created that he was 
chosen to reply in English to an address by the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, during a Darbar held in Poona in 
1866. 

Rajaram took an active interest in the spread of education and 
donated a large sum towards this cause. A lover of education, 
he built a new building to house the Kolhapur High School, 
which had been started in 1867 with Mahadeoshastri Kunte as 
headmaster. 

In May 1870 along with Captain West, Rajaram visited 
England. While in England, he met Gladstone, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the Chancellor of Oxford University and many other worthies. 
On his return journey, he died at the age of twenty in Florence 
on November 30, 1870, after a short illness. A life of great 
promise was cut short. 

Rajaram was cremated in Florence on the banks of the Amo. 
Three years later, a memorial was erected to his memory at the 
spot where he was cremated. For his deep interest in educational 
activities, Kolhapur High School was named after him. 

Rajaram had no son, and so his senior wife, a girl of eleven, 
adopted Narayanrao, son of Dinkarrao Bhosle, from the Sawar- 
dekar branch of the Bhosles on October 23, 1871. Before the 
adoption, he was medically examined by the Civil Surgeon of 
the Kolhapur State and was found fit. About this time a 
descendant of the Tanjore ruler claimed the gadi of Kolhapur, 
but his claims were turned down by the Bombay Government. 
The cousin of Rajaram, Jaysingrao Ghatge, had been already 
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adopted by the Ghatge family of Kagal (senior) . So Jaysingrao 
lost a second chance of being the ruler of Kolhapur. 

Narayanrao Bhosle, who was named Shivaji IV, was eight and 
a half years old. He was placed by the administrator Col. Ander¬ 
son in the educational charge of Captain West for training. 
According to this guide and guardian, the boy Raja showed “fair 
promise at that early age". “His face,” observed West, “is intelli¬ 
gent and pleasing, especially when he smiles, and it is hoped 
with the careful training and education which he will receive, 
his mind and better qualities will be so developed that he will 
prove worthy to succeed the accomplished and amiable prince 
whose son he has now become." 4 Y. W. Patwardhan, was appoint¬ 
ed his ‘native’ tutor. 

* 

Meantime, a notable event took place in the form of the 
appointment of Mahadev Vasudev Barve as Karbhari of the 
State from June 9, 1871. He was in the service of the British 
and his services were lent to the Kolhapur Darbar in 1869. 
Formerly, this Chitpawan Brahmin served in the Education 
Department and had clashes with Tilak’s father who was in the 
same department. By nature Barve was an astute, overbearing 
and imperious administrator. Impatient and intolerant of oppo¬ 
sition, he was extremely jealous of his power. 

On becoming the Karbhari, Barve treated the ruling family 
and the Maratha aristocracy with little respect. He hated them 
intensely as most Brahmin politicians hated them in those days. 
It was, he thought, his sacred mission to raise Chitpawan Brah¬ 
mins to high positions in the State. Within a few years of his 
appointment as Karbhari, he managed to import and recruit a 
hundred of his castemen in various departments of the State as 
officers, clerks, police and even office peons. 

This aristocrat, who regarded himself as a kingmaker, demand¬ 
ed that the boy Raja should return his salute, 5 although it was 
the custom of the ruling family, as sanctified by religious practice, 
not to return the salute of any of its subjects, sardars or officers, 
however high or low. The king accepted the greeting with a 
nod. Barve felt insulted and desired the members of the Royal 
family to advise the boy Raja to return his salute. Neither the 
Dowager Ranis nor the courtiers responded to his whimsical 
orders. The boy Raja spiritedly and flatly refused to comply. 
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8am, therefore, resolved to teach him a lesson 9 In a vindictive 
manner. 

Consequently, Barve decided to isolate the boy Baja from his 
patents under one pretext or another. In good faith, the British 
Officials agreed to Barve’s proposals. The boy Raja was then 
removed from the scene of palace disputes, jealousies and intri¬ 
gues of the widows, senior and junior, who were struggling for 
power. The boy felt isolated, lonely and ; neglected inasmuch 
as he was kept away from his wife, his adoptive mother and above 
all his natural father who had given his only son in adoption on 
condition that he should be kept in the company of his son. The 
cause of this harassment originated in the ambitions of Sakwar- 
bai, Abasaheb Ghatge and Barve. In their zeal to retain £ower 
at the Court they aimed at the postponement of Shivaji’s coming 
to power. The most powerful of these power-seekers was Barve 
who outshone even the powerful British Political Agent. The 
second rival, Abasaheb Ghatge, had been invested with power a 
year earlier in his own puny Jahagir. 

The boy Raja had been sent to the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot, but as he fell ill, he was brought back to Bombay. In 
consultation with the Bombay Government, Barve kept him at 
Mahabaleshwar under the direct supervision of Edmund Cox, 
the Assistant Political Agent; his tutor B. P. Modak and Barve's 
spy Rambhau Ainapurkar were there to help Cox. 

A little earlier, on June 26, 1876, Sakwarbai had written to 
Queen Victoria that Shivaji was being educated according to 
English principles and policies and that there was every reason 
to hope that he would prove a capable ruler. Besides being a 
dyed-in-the-wool imperialist of the Kipling type, Cox behaved 
like the devil incarnate and Private Green, who acted as a sort 
of keeper, like a demon in human shape. They were the worst 
type of companions for a Prince, who was suspected of mental 
imbalance. The devil and the demon subjected the boy Raja 
to endless insults and physical hardships, aggravated his agonies 
and imperilled his recovery at Poona where he was kept for 
some days. 

While these intrigues were going on, B. G. Tiiak and G. G. 
Agarkar, editors of the Mahratta and the Kesari, were moved by 
the harrowing tales of Shivaji’s illness and his pitiable condition. 
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As editors devoted to championing the cause erf the Indian 
Princes they upheld the cause of Shivaji and launched a frontal 
attack on Barve, E. Cox and Green. In this they were aided by 
Abasaheb Ghatge, who had furnished them with some letters 
against Barve. 7 Abasaheb Ghatge did this because he wanted 4o 
harm Barve’s image in the public eye. Barve therefore sued 
Tilak, Agarkar and Ranade, the editor of Drvyanaprakash, and 
others. t 

An astute and able politician, Abasaheb Ghatge thus gained 
his object in damaging the reputation of his rival, Barve. Con¬ 
sequently, in March 1882 he was made Regent of the Kolhapur 
State with the honour of a salute of nine guns. He, therefore, 
brought pressure on Tilak not to produce the anti-Barve letters 
in the Court. Tilak, however, destroyed the letters accordingly 
and he and Agarkar bravely faced their trial in July 1882. As 
Tilak and Agarkar were let down by Abasaheb Ghatge, they both 
had to tender an apology to Barve who did not accept it. Tilak 
and Agarkar, therefore, were sentenced to four months’ imprison¬ 
ment and were released on October 26, 1882. It may be noted 
here that Cox was so enraged at some articles in the Mahratta 
that he later wrote: “If any man could wish to have his knife 
into some one, I might be pardoned for wanting to have mine 
into Tilak.’’ 8 

While Shivaji’s mental malady was taking a serious turn, 
Abasaheb Ghatge was, it is said, showing his son's horoscope to 
an astrologer. 9 

Tilak and Agarkar lost the case, but they gained the sympathy 
of all the native States and of the people of Maharashtra. Later, 
as a symbol of gratitude, Abasaheb alias Jaysingrao Ghatge, 
Regent of the Kolhapur State and Chief of Kagal, paid a visit on 
September 18, 1883, to the New English High School conducted 
by Tilak, Agarkar and Chiplunkar, and donated Rs. 500 for the 
foundation of the Kagal prize. A year later Abasaheb Ghatge 
donated a handsome sum to the Deccan Education Society and 
was instrumental in securing several donations to the society. 
In its issue of September 9, 1916, the Kesari said that the Kagal 
prize and a donation of Rs. 50,000 towards the Fergtissoti College 
emanated from this Kolhapur affair. 
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On June 18, 1882, Abasaheb Ghatge, sent the young Raja to 
Ahmednagar with Private Green as his keeper. Cox was trans¬ 
ferred to the Police Department in September 1882, but Private 
Green remained as the keeper to torment the Raja. The mental 
condition of the Raja went from bad to worse. He raved, he 
tried to run away from the confinement, but he was thrashed, 
horse-whipped by the intemperate bully. In a scuffle the Raja, 
“struggling with this devil, pulled him over on top of him” and 
the brute kicked the ailing Raja in the stomach. And the Raja 
■died on December 25, 1883, as a result of the injuries. 

The British officials, as all men in power sometimes do, shook 
■off their responsibility by claiming to have held a post-mortem 
and a magisterial inquiry and declared that the young Raja had 
died of an enlarged spleen. Dr. Birch, who was in charge of the 
Raja, had examined him on December 18, 1883, but at that time 
he had not found an enlargement of the spleen. The result was 
that Private Green was exonerated. It is important to note that 
the Regent saw the Raja only once at Ahmednagar. 

Once in power, Abasaheb’s dynamic and powerful personality 
was soon able to achieve the object of his heart. He won the 
crown of Kolhapur for his elder son Yashwantrao. Barve, 
although successful in the Court, lost face in public and had to 
abandon soon the Dewanship of Kolhapur. 



CHAPTER 2 


Training and Travels 


At long last, on March 17, 1884, Abasaheb Ghatge, the Regent, 
fulfilled his ambition by installing his elder son Yashwantrao 
Babasaheb on the gadi of Kolhapur. Both the Dowager Ranis 
gave their consent and Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of 
Bombay, approved of the adoptee. Yashwantrao was bom on 
July 26, 1874, at Kolhapur in the palace which is now called 
circuit house. His brother, Bapusaheb, was bom on January 3, 
1876. Their mother Radhabai, the daughter of the Rajasaheb of 
Mudhol, died in 1877. 

The adoption ceremony was performed amidst great rejoicings 
and unparalleled enthusiasm. On the eve of the adoption 
ceremony, observes Col. H. A. Reeves, the Political Agent, 
people’s prejudices and superstitions were removed just to usher 
in the auspicious reign of the new ruler. The remains of the 
preceding three Rajas of Kolhapur and those of the Royal widows 
and the ashes of Shivaji IV were despatched and disposed of at 
Benares with appropriate religious rites. 

The dawn of March 17, 1884, saw the Regent, Abasaheb 
Ghatge, marching in state procession with his son Yashwantrao 
Babasaheb to the palace where the ceremony of adoption was to 
take place. At seven in the morning the religious ceremony com¬ 
menced. The titulary gods were invoked. The sacred fire was lit 
up. Abasaheb poured water on the hands of Rani Anandibai, 
which signified that he gave his son in adoption to her. The boy 
was then placed in the lap of the adoptive mother. She and 
the Royal ladies gave him sugar, and he was given the name of 
Shahu Maharaja. The Rani and Shahu visited the temple of 
Mahalaxmi, the family deity. Then Shahu was seated on the 
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gadi, and his name and title were proclaimed by heralds. A 
salute of 19 guns was fired. 

A huge crowd, from far and near, joined the people of Kolha¬ 
pur to celebrate the event with great hopes for the future. The 
boy Raja then received the homage of his sardars, mankaris, 
and feudatories and also the offerings made by them. The 
Chiefs of the Southern Maratha Country* who were present, 
made presents to the boy Raja. The Chiefs of Akalkot, Mudhol, 
Miraj (senior), Kurundwad, senior and junior, and Ramdurga 
were present. The President of the Kolhapur Municipality and 
some members of the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona were present. 

Agashe, the President of the Kolhapur Municipality, read out 
the address and presented it to His Highness in a nice silver 
casket. The Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, the most influential 
association in the Deccan in those days, participated in the cele¬ 
brations. Headed by a Brahmin ruling Chief, the representatives 
of the Sarvajanik Sabha presented His Highness with an address 
in which they observed: “The accession to the throne of a 
sovereign is naturally an occasion of great rejoicings to those who 
have to live under his rule and to his wellwishers abroad. There 
are peculiar circumstances, which distinguish the present cele¬ 
bration from similar rejoicings on former occasions. For the 
past fifteen years, owing to the untimely death in a foreign land 
of Rajaram Maharaj, and the ill-health of the late unfortunate 
Shivaji Maharaj, Kolhapur has been associated in the national 
mind with great misfortunes which filled the whole country with 
anguish and lamentation.” 

The address presented by the people of Kolhapur to the Maha¬ 
raja beamed with their traditional pride of the House of Shivaji 
and said, “No one is more nearly allied to the Royal family of 
Kolhapur than your noble self. The elevation, therefore, of your 
son to the Kolhapur throne is most natural, and at the same 
time most acceptable to the throne.” 

The vast assembly was given pan and supari and a party of 
dancing girls entertained the guests. At noon, the Regent hosted 
a dinner to the European soldiers stationed at Kolhapur. His 
Excellency Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, though 
interested in this great event, could not attend the ceremony. 

In the evening, the Political Agent held a special Darbar and 
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received His Highness with great pomp at the Residency com¬ 
pound, the local infantry having greeted him with a guard of 
honour. The Political Agent Col. H. A. Reeves announced the 
adoption and installation of Shahu in a right royal way. On this- 
occasion he announced that the Regent and the Government 
intended to give His Highness the best education in order to fit 
him for the responsible post to which he had been raised. The 
Regent, he added, wished to send his son to England for educa¬ 
tion, and the Political Agent hoped that he would develop a link 
between Englishmen and the natives of the country. “His liberal 
education," he concluded, "and extensive travel will enable him 
to introduce reforms and ventilate ideas which may be liable to 
misconstruction if they emanated from Europeans.” 

On the night of March 17, 1884, thousands gathered on the 
banks of the Panchaganga to witness the fireworks where the 
Royal personage was seated in a tent specially pitched for the 
purpose along with several other tents. The principal public 
buildings and streets in the capital were illuminated. 

A grand dinner was given to the Kolhapur local infantry on 
the noon of March 18. In the evening a gathering of about 2,500 
school boys greeted their Maharaja with great enthusiasm. The 
ceremonies ended with a performance of Shashikala and 
Ratnapal, a play adapted from Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, 
given by the students of Rajaram College. 

The Regent made proper arrangements for the education of 
Shahu and his other son Bapusaheb, Balasaheb alias Kakasaheb 
and Dattajirao Ingle from Kagal under the tutorship of K. B. 
Gokhale and H. B. Gokhale respectively. Their education was 
carried on at Kolhapur by the teachers under the supervision of 
P. S. V. Fitzgerald, Assistant to the Political Agent, who was 
appointed Superintendent on August 29, 1884, by the Govern¬ 
ment to prepare the boy Raja for his education in England. But,, 
later, Abasaheb, who had left for England in March 1885 with 
his friend, Sir James Fergusson, changed his mind on his return 
to Kolhapur in September 1885 and decided not to send him to 
England so soon. The Superintendent, therefore, relinquished the 
charge of his office in November 1885. 

Fitzgerald’s report on the progress of the boys was interesting. 
The boy Raja had completed his primary education and had 
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started learning English in which, the tutor thought, he must 
study hard. The boy Raja was found shy though also “pains¬ 
taking and anxious to learn". Indeed, his shyness was a store of 
admirable qualities. 

As things were, Barve was not there to take care of the boy 
Raja. He was allowed to proceed- on leave early in 1888, and 
after his resumption of duty in the middle of 1884, he was allow¬ 
ed to retire. Khanbahadur Meherjibhai Kuverji Taraporewnlla, 
who was acting in Barve's place, was confirmed as Dewan and 
Raosaheb B. N. Joshi was confirmed as Chief Judge of Kolhapur 
early in 1885. 

Abasaheb Ghatge and Col. J. W. Watson decided to send the 
boy to the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. In January 1886, the 
boy Raja and his companions, together with the tutors Gokhale 
and Buwasaheb Ingle, went to Rajkot via Bombay by train and 
by tongas. When they reached Bombay Shahu was given a salute 
of 19 guns. Buwasaheb Ingle was a good sportsman and a 
symbol of manliness and simplicity. At Rajkot he served as a 
companion to the Kolhapur teachers and the boys. 

The Principal of Rajkumar College was Macnaghten, who was 
a sympathetic and kindhearted gentleman. When the boy Raja 
and his companions joined the college, its strength increased to 
forty-three. Shahu was admitted to class V, as also Balasaheb, 
Bapusaheb and Dattaji Ingle of Kagal. Bhavsinhji of Bhav- 
nagar was in the same class. 

No sooner did the boys join the college than Abasaheb was 
taken seriously ill. The Kolhapur boys were, therefore, sum¬ 
moned home on March 19, 1886, “in consequence of the heavy 
affliction, which has recently befallen them and their State/' 
Macnaghten observes in the annual report for the year 1885-86: 
"And it is, I fear, possible that they may not return. The 
distance from Kolhapur, it must be confessed, is rather a serious 
obstacle. They are all good promising boys and one of them, 
Dattaji Ingle, is exceptionally clever/’ 1 

On his return to Kolhapur from England, Regent Abasaheb 
was presented with public addresses at Kagal and Kolhapur, for 
he was the first Jahagirdar to make a voyage to London. It was 
now found that he suffered from a heart ailment On his death¬ 
bed the dying Regent, in the presence of William Lee-Wamer, 
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then the Acting Political Agent, expressed his wish that Shahu 
and Bapusaheb should proceed to England when they were suffi¬ 
ciently instructed in the English language at Rajkot. 

Abasaheb died on March 20, 1886, at the age ol thirty. His 
sons reached Kolhapur on March 22, 1886, to see the whole State 
plunged into grief. A clever diplomat and a charming adminis¬ 
trator, Abasaheb had the proud privilege of having an audience 
with Queen Victoria when he visited London. He had introduced 
several reforms in Kagal and Kolhapur. His simple habits, genial 
disposition and his genuine interest in the welfare of the 
peasants and the poor had endeared him to the people. His 
august personality was known for physical feats and sports¬ 
manship. 

Abasaheb was married twice and had two sons by his first wife. 
His second wife Radhabai came of the Surve family of Kuchamba, 
a small village in the Chiplun taluka of Ratnagiri District. She 
was married in 1878 at the age of fourteen and the marriage 
proved to be a happy one. She was jointly responsible for the 
upbringing of her step-sons Shahu and Bapusaheb. She had two 
daughters, one of whom died in Abasaheb’s lifetime and the 
other after she was married. 

On his return to Kolhapur from London, Abasaheb Ghatge 
drank excessively. Drinking, perhaps a useful habit in a diplo¬ 
mat, is disadvantageous to a ruler. “That,” said Demosthenes, 
“is a good quality in a sponge, but not in a king.” The boy Raja 
stood in such a dread of drinking that in his later life he would 
not keep company with his father’s so-called educated and 
enlightened friends and abstained from their bibulous diver¬ 
sions. Shahu had lost his mother when he was three years old 
and now at the age of twelve he lost his father. The sorrows of 
life began early for him. At such a tender age the boy Raja lost 
his moral, royal and natural support, and this created in him a 
sense of aloofness. 

The causes that led to the death of his father produced an 
indelible impression on his mind and this resulted in his total 
aversion to drink and the boycott of habitual drunkards in his 
company. The second effect of his father’s death was more 
touching and lasting. Whenever a feudatory or any Chief died 
leaving his young children, he sent sympathy and money to them 
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and expressed his solicitude in other ways. In their sorrow and 
plight he remembered his own. Later, in his youth, it was 
suggested by his tutor, K. B. Gokhale, that he should prefer the 
company of the respected friends of his father rather than of men 
from the lower classes. Upon this the young Raja promptly 
replied, "Ah, 1 know fully well, what the company of such men 
gave father—the one vice which ruined his splendid health and 
which 1 am determined to avoid. No, 1 want neither this so- 
called society nor its vices.” 2 

With the death of the Regent, a wave of sorrow passed over 
the Kolhapur State. Lord Reay, the Governor of Bombay, 
expressing his sorrow over the death of Abasaheb Ghatge, said: 
“Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for India, desired me 
to inform Your Highness of his deep regret at the loss sustained by 
the Kolhapur Court in the person of the late Regent for whom 
Lord Kimberley had a great regard. The expression of his 
Lordship's sympathy will, I trust, convince Your Highness and 
the Kolhapur Court of the esteem in which the late Regent was 
held by those who were best qualified to judge of his merits and 
his accomplishments.” 3 As a result of the Regent’s death, the 
Political Agent W. Lee-Warner was appointed President of the 
Regency Council. 


II 

Despite this insufferable grief, the boy Raja was sent back to 
Rajkot after the summer vacation. During the rainy season he 
was ill for some days. Except for an attack of convulsion which 
he suffered at the age of three, he was quite healthy. In 
November 1886, he met Lord Dufferin when the Governor- 
General arrived in Bombay. In a letter to Lord Dufferin he 
reassured him: “I am firmly resolved to tread in the footsteps of 
my late lamented father and to maintain unbroken and cordial 
relations which have always subsisted between Her Majesty's 
Government and the Kolhapur State". 4 

In November 1886 the boy Raja and his companions visited 
Kathiawad, Junagad and the hills of Palitana which were full of 
lofty Jain temples. The climate of Rajkot did not suit the health 
of the Raja. He loved outdoor games. Wrestling was his forte 
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and he excelled in wrestling; drill, shooting and riding. Sundays 
he spent in riding and hunting. Yet he studied well. He and 
his companions gained praise from the examiners. 

In his report for the year 1886-87, the Principal of the Raj- 
kuraar College observed that the Kolhapur students were promis¬ 
ing boys, Dattajirao Ingle being probably the cleverest. 5 In the 
year 1887-88 they were in the third class. 

Every year the journey from Kolhapur to Rajkot was made 
by riding or driving in carts or tongas . The young Raja assisted 
his servants in cooking and looking after the animals. These 
traits he had inherited from his father whose love of animals, 
especially dogs and horses, was proverbial. These traits formed 
the leading characteristics of Shahu also. 

During the year 1888-89 C. H. Candy, the Principal of Raja- 
ram College, Kolhapur, acted in place of Macnaghten and was 
in charge till December 1888. Candy was rude to the Kolhapur 
students and insulted them at every possible opportunity. What 
his insolence and rudeness cost him will be seen in the next 
chapter. 

This dwarf of a man, whose moustaches overgrew his preten¬ 
sions to knowledge, was incompetent to give lessons in English 
literature. 6 Just as an average Maratha could have taught 
Marathi in the England of those days, so also an Englishman 
like Candy could pass himself off as a Professor of English in 
India. Candy was in the post not because his knowledge of the 
English language and literature was profound, but because he 
happened to be an Englishman. The deficiency in knowledge of 
English literature, this old Cambridge cox made good by his love 
of cricket which he promoted among the boys. So he was popular 
with them to some extent. 

The Kolhapur State sanctioned the construction of its own 
State Railway as an earlier proposal about connecting Satara and 
Kolhapur with the main line from Poona to Belgaum had been 
turned down. Long after the Poona-Miraj line was set in ope¬ 
ration, the Kolhapur State now planned a Railway line of its 
own from Kolhapur to Miraj. 

The ceremotiy of turning the first sod of the Kolhapur State 
Railway was performed by Shahu on May 8, 1888. On that 
occasion the young Raja said frankly: “Yoii will not expect 
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from me anything beyond the few words which it has been sug¬ 
gested to me to say.” However, he added that the completion 
of the Railway line'would add to the means of wealth of the 
State, and expressed the hope that in his minority everything 
possible would be done in the interests of his subjects, and the 
Railway line was one such prominent act. 7 Indeed the Railway' 
line paved the way for opening new markets and new opportuni¬ 
ties for traders and peasants to extend their business activities. 

In the report of the Principal for the year 1889-90, the Kolha¬ 
pur students are mentioned as having left the Rajkumar College 
as also the Raja’s friend Kumar Bhavsinhji of Bhavnagar with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship. 

In general Shahu disliked the treatment given to him by the 
staff of the Rajkumar College. Later he opined that it was very 
essential that a young Chief should be brought up in his own 
State and amongst his own people and never be kept aloof from 
the State under the charge of European guardians or brought 
up with no local man to look after him. This reflects his dis¬ 
pleasure at and dislike of the treatment at Rajkot. 

The Acting Political Agent William Lee-Wamer went home 
on a year’s furlough. Before leaving India, he wrote on March 
4, 1889, to the young Raja at Rajkot that he had, bearing in 
mind his father’s wishes, made now arrangements for his educa¬ 
tion by appointing an officer, who, he hoped, was a gentleman 
whose care and friendship he himself would be glad to secure for 
his own children. "I trust,” he concluded, “that Your Highness 
will grow up like your father, a kind just and honourable gentle¬ 
man in private and public life, loved by your subjects and 
deserving their affection.” The Kolhapur’s students left the 
Rajkumar College at the end of April 1889. 

The new guardian and tutor appointed was Stuart Mitford 
Fraser, I.C.S. Before he was appointed tutor and guardian of the 
Raja of Kolhapur, the Chief of Kagal, and the Bhavsinhji of 
Bhavnagar, he had served as Assistant Collector and Magistrate 
at Nasik and Political Agent for the Dangs and Surganafor nearly 
four yeairs. Fraser’s thoughtful and kindly face with his straight 
fine nose, reclining forehead and shining deep-set eyes made him 
an impressive figure. A man of liberal views and dutiful dis¬ 
position, he took charge of his ward from May 22, 1889, at 
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Kolhapur, and the training began, on June 11, 1889!, at Dharwar. 
Fraser was given an assistant teacher Prabhashankar Dalpatram 
.Pattani to look after the Bhavnagar Kumars. Pattani later be¬ 
came the Dewan of Bhavnagar. 

As the students and their Guru did not get suitable quarters, 
they occupied ordinary houses in the Fort of Dharwar; the 
Kolhapur students in one house and die Bhavnagar Kumars in 
.another. In the second term they moved to more comfortable 
houses in a better, healthier locality, and from June 1890, pass¬ 
ing the rest of their tuition period in new bungalows close to 
each other. The servants and the horses were housed in two 
hired “utaras” in the town. 

K. N. Gokhale, the Indian tutor, who had given conscientious 
and unceasing care to the Raja’s health and training, was with 
them. He was a man of high ideals and character and a good 
disciplinarian. Naturally he expected the boys to come up to his 
high ideals. Impressed by his character and ability, Fraser paid 
glowing tributes to this kind teacher of the young Raja. 

The period from 1889 to the year 1892 was spent in giving 
the boys sound instruction in several subjects: English, Arith¬ 
metic, Geography and Elementary Economics among others. The 
school met from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p-m. to 5 p.m. They 
had drill for half an hour. Then they played tennis or drove or 
walked. At dusk they generally practised native fencing and 
gymnastics under a special instructor. After the evening meal, 
they prepared lessons for the next day. The programme was so 
arranged that the boys might not find time for loafing and un¬ 
wholesome conversation to which idleness tempted. Sundays 
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and holidays they spent in hunting expeditions with Buwasaheb 
Ingle, who was a thoroughly experienced sportsman and a fine 
old-fashioned Maratha. 

In the class Dattajirao Ingle was found easily the first and the 
best of them all. Balasaheb alias Kakasaheb was a harder and 
more thoughtful worker. As regards the progress in Shahu’s 
education, Fraser observed in his report: "His Highness the 
Raja, though still rather backward, has done a satisfactory year’s 
work and continually makes faster progress. He is not clever 
but he has very good common sense and fairly good memory. 
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added to which he is genuinely anxious to learn, and takes pains' 
and interest in his lessons." 

“His common sense," proceeded the tutor, "has particularly 
appeared in the Elementary Political Economy they are now 
learning, a subject in which he is better than the rest. His 
English conversation has distinctly improved, both in correctness 
and in ease, and will continue to improve as he loses his shyness 
which, with strangers, prevents his doing himself justice." ’ 

"The great fault of his work,” Fraser concluded, "is careless¬ 
ness and untidiness which appear particularly in his spelling, 
writing and composition. In disposition. His Highness, who in 
spite of his size is still quite a boy, is healthy-minded, open, 
generous and truthful. He is totally free from bumptiousness 
and I have seen many little instances of unselfishness and 
thoughtfulness on his part which show that he is as good- 
natured as he looks." 

Bhavsinhji’s mercurial temperament and good humour made 
the evenings cheerful. While indoors he was always the life and 
soul of the party. Bapusaheb Ghatge was their man of action, 
a rare marksman who could hit with a rifle a rupee tossed into 
the air. From his early boyhood he showed a capacity for judg¬ 
ing a situation with independence as well as common sense. 

As regards Shahu, Fraser observed that his characteristics were 
those of a simple, generous, affectionate and truthful person. 
These qualities lay upon the surface from the first day Fraser 
knew him. He was a tall, burly, handsome type of his race. 
Although he knew the value of education, he learned slowly 
from books but more from observation, action and experience. 
He was never a shirker, and when Fraser lectured on subjects 
essential for his future career as a ruler, his interest quickened as 
he keenly desired to fit himself for his high position. 

Ill 

In the winter of 1889, Shahu was taken to Poona to pay his 
respects to H. R. H. Prince Albert Victor, who was on a visit to 
India. Shahu was glad to see Poona blazing with illuminations. 
Such was the enthusiasm of the people that on his return from 
the procession at 3 am., the people detained the Prince to offer 
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flowers to him. The striking thing about this visit was that the 
young Raja was received in formal Darbar, the only native 
ruler being honoured in this way. In February 1890, Shahu and 
his companions spent the first fortnight in Kolhapur and visited 
Chinchali on the occasion of the annual Horse and Cattle Fair 
held in honour of the goddess Mayakka. This regular yearly 
feature of the fair attracted huge crowds. 

A lot of strange stories are told about the physical feats of 
Shahu, who was a giant of a man in body and mind. It is, 
therefore, of some interest to know of his physical development 
in his student days. Fraser did an admirable job in giving the 
details of Shahu’s physical development. Stating that he was a 
big boy standing five feet and nine inches in height and weighing 
14 stone and 1 pound in 1890, he continued; “He is broad and 
has a good carriage, but his hereditary tendency to corpulency 
is a cause for anxiety. It is a matter for satisfaction that by 
moderation in food, and much exercise and by continuously 
watching his weight, he has kept himself from increasing since 
October last. The fits of his heaviness which I am told, he had 
at Rajkot, have not re-appeared, and were doubtless due to over- 
stoutness/' 

“Want of animation however,” Fraser adds cautiously, “is still 
the fault to be found with his manner joined to shyness with 
Europeans, of whom he has no inclination, I think, to see very 
much being provided with the society of so many of his com¬ 
panions. This is an unavoidable disadvantage in the arrange¬ 
ment. Physically His Highness has come on during the past year. 
He is now a strong rider, and it may be, mentioned that he won 
the tent-pegging prize at Chinchali from several European com¬ 
petitors. He is too clumsy for Tennis, but is a failr shot, and has 
learnt to drive four-in-hand and tandem, to swim, and to row a 
little.” 

At school Shahu was not all that bright. In the class Shahu 
seldom beat his brother Bapusaheb. According to Fraser, Shahu 
was not idle, but the fault of all his work continued to be 
slovenliness, and that led to difficulties in solving arithmetical 
problems. 

His father was an expert rider and riding came to Shahu 
almost as early as speaking. He loved horses both to ride and to 
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drive. A master at trailing and driving teams, he skilfully 
steered a team of six horses even through the narrow streets of 
Kolhapur. 

One day this hard and fearless rider, during a pigsticking 
expedition near Hubli, after charging his spear, fell heavily in 
some rough ground with his horse which broke its leg. It was 
his favourite white waler and he grieved when it had to be shot. 
He was devoted to his horses and to many other animals. The 
fall caused dislocation of Shahu’s right shoulder and prevented 
him from using the arm for six weeks. 8 

The game of Billiards was greatly appreciated by most of his 
companions, besides enjoying hunting with the station pack of 
fox-hounds. 

There were some changes at this stage in the administration 
of the State. After the departure of William Lee-Wamer to 
London, Lt. Col. Hunter was appointed Acting Political Agent 
who was followed by Charles Wodehouse. Khan Bahadur 
Meherjibhai Kuvarji Taraporewalla was made President of the 
Council of Administration. 

The winter of 1890 was spent in a tour of north India. Leav¬ 
ing Kolhapur on November 16, 1890, the party reached Nasik 
where priests in a beggarly spirit swarmed around him for daxina. 
The Raja refused to sign the hereditary books of pilgrims pre¬ 
sented by two rival claimants. Each claimed that he was the 
hereditary priest of the Raja at Nasik. The Raja simply brushed 
them aside. 

Then the party visited Benares and Allahabad. The Raja had 
a bath in the Ganga at the instance of his family priest who had 
fastened on him. But he flatly refused to bathe in the Mani- 
kamika well which was the 'foulest and holiest water of all’. 
His refusal perhaps much scandalized his spiritual guide. At 
Calcutta the young Raja was quick to notice that the horses in 
the streets were generally fine; but the tram horses were much 
inferior to those in Bombay. The climate of Calcutta at that 
time was delightfully fresh. They liked the capital of India 
especially for its zoological and other gardens and the splendid 
maidan. They saw snow-clad peaks of the Himalayas at Darjeel¬ 
ing where poor K. B. Gokhale, harassed by his asthama and 
wrapped in shawls, was regarded as a Raja. 
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As boys of sixteen they were all duly enthusiastic at the sight 
of the Taj, but Shahu never thought much of architecture. They 
paid a visit to Akbar's Fatehpur Sikri. At Delhi they showed 
much interest in places connected with the revolt of 1857 and in 
the house of Hindurao alias Jaysingrao Ghatge, who was the 
grandfather of Shahu’s natural father Abasaheb Ghatge. After 
visiting Jaipur, Ajmer and Bombay, the party reached Kolhapur. 
As the Maharaja of Baroda was indisposed, Shahu could not pay 
a visit to the Maharaja Sayajhao Gaikwad, who had invited him 
to Baroda. Thus the grand tour ended bringing them much 
delight and knowledge. It was an educational tour of about 
5000 miles. 


IV 

One of the most important events in the life of Shahu 
Chhatrapati took place on April 1, 1891. On that day the Maha¬ 
raja was married to Laxmibai, the daughter of Gunajirao Khan- 
vilkar of Baroda, and grand-daughter of the sister of His High¬ 
ness Ganpatrao Gaikwad. Gunajirao was a Jahagirdar of the 
Baroda State. Maharani Laxmibai was eleven years old. The 
Khanvilkars were originally the Khots of five villages in Ratna- 
giri Taluka with Kupe as centre. One of Gunajirao’s ancestors 
commanded the Fort of Bassein during Peshwa rule. After the 
fall of the Peshwa, the Khanvilkars went to the Chhatrapati of 
Sataja With whom they were connected by blood ties. Ganpat¬ 
rao, the grandfather of Laxmibai, was the son-in-law of H.H. 
Sayajirao (senior) Gaikwad of Baroda. The marriage expenses 
amounted to Rs. 1,44,300. 

The marriage festivities over, His Highness went on a sporting 
excursion in the Ghat District of Kolhapur State for a week or 
so. He returned to receive Lord Harris who visited Kolhapur 
and opened the State Railway and the Industrial Exhibition on 
April 20 and 21, 1891. This exhibition was held to ascertain the 
progress among the artisans and manufacturers of the State since 
the exhibition of 1888 and to see how far the first exhibition had 
stimulated local industry. The Karbharis of the Southern' 
Maratha States had participated in it. The State geologist. 
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Euson, had produced on the occasion an elaborate collection of 
mineral products. 

Balasaheb Ghatge and Bapusaheb Ghatge, unde and brother of 
the Maharaja, were married soon after Shahu. Then the Maharajk 
and his companions continued their studies under Fraser. The 
Ranis of Kolhapur called back Shahu for the Temblai festival 
to perform a certain religious ceremony, which he was not entitl¬ 
ed to do before his marriage. As regards the progress of the 
Maharaja Fraser in his report of October, 1891, observed that 
Shahu worked willingly and took much interest in the new sub¬ 
jects of Law and Elementary Science and had begun to think out 
things for himself. His carelessness, a great fault, made all his 
writing work unsatisfactory. He was still shy in conversation 
espedally with Europeans, but took great interest in horses, dogs 
and guns. “His father’s skill,” observed Fraser, “as a whip has 
descended to him and the last term at Dharwar he himself trained 
a team of six horses and drove them with perfect control.” The 
report adds: “The state of his physique is decidedly satisfactory, 
for his weight remains about the same as last year, fourteen stone 
and two pounds, while he has increased in height and now it 
stands five feet ten and one-fourth inches.” 

Although born to a great name and wealth and possessions, the 
Maharaja loved rustic simplicity of life and not the manners of 
European society. He was indifferent to a life of fashion and 
aristocratic society. He had lost his parents in his early age and 
felt lonely; perhaps in such cases boys turn in upon themselves as 
Shahu did. He was in need of sympathy and affection. But his 
shyness, which was the effect of his loneliness, was charged with 
his power of observation and this escaped Fraser’s notice. 

Naturally men with European manners were bound to find in 
Shahu’s simplicity and informality only untidiness and slovenli¬ 
ness. He was in harmony with the poor and the friendless. He 
did not bother much about critical remarks and once he had 
replied to Col. H. A. Reeves, Political Agent, that his barber 
was not responsible for not paring his nails. It was evident that 
he was warm-hearted and simple, unselfish and familiar with the 
poor. 

As the tour of last year had a very good effect on the develop¬ 
ing mind of the Maharaja, the Political Agent allowed them to 
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embark on a trip of southern India and Ceylon. It commenced 
from November 5, 1891. They visited Vijapur, Hyderabad, 
Madras, Pondicherry, Tanjore, Tuticorin, Colombo, Candy and 
Newara Eliya. On their way back they visited Bangalore and 
Mysore returning to JDharwar on December 21, 1891. The 
Council of Administration were glad to note from Fraser’s report 
that the party were shown great hospitality at Hyderabad, Tanjore 
and Mysore and also received kind attention from His Excellency 
the Governor of Ceylon. The Maharaja was glad to renew con¬ 
tact with the Tanjore House of Bhosles who received them with 
great warmth and pride remembering their family connections. 
The party enjoyed hunting in Ceylon. Shahu and his compa¬ 
nions found these months of travel exciting and beneficial. 

Simultaneously, arrangements were made for imparting edu¬ 
cation to the young Maharani Laxmibai. She studied under her 
Governess for four hours a day. Besides, she prepared her lesson 
by herself. She completed the course for the second standard with 
some elementary knowledge of Geography, Drawing and Needle 
work. Mrs. Cox was engaged to give her lessons in painting twice 
a week. 

Maharani Laxmibai in her studies as also in music, needle¬ 
work and games was found intelligent and persevering. She paid 
regular attention to her lessons. Mrs. Little and Anandibai 
Ranishaheb, the adoptive mother of the Maharaja, and Sakwarbai 
Ranisaheb, grandmother of the Maharaja by adoption as also 
Ahilyabai the most senior Rani in the palace, were all in favour 
of promoting educational activities in the State. 

During the second term Shahu made much progress in History 
and Elementary Science, but he remained weak in Mathematics 
for want of exactness and carefulness. During that year he 
neither grew in height nor added to his stoutness. He had short 
attacks of billious fever at Kolhapur and during the tour, but in 
general the health of the Maharaja was good throughout the 
year. 


Although Shahu had been married now for some time, his 
father’s friend Lee-Wamer and his guide and guardian Fraser 
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took great precaution against the young Maharaja having sexual 
union with his wife until she was old enough to hear children. 
In a sincere and thoughtful letter on December 10, 1801, Lee- 
Wamer, appealing to the Maharaja's good sense and higher 
nature, said: "Your ancestors, your noble House and your sub¬ 
jects all looked to you to provide a healthy successor; but you 
know from the history of India, how frequently the issues of 
immature parents are delicate in bodies and weak in intellect. 
Your father’s expressed wishes should be dear to you. Consider 
then your three-fold duty, to your wife, to your dynasty and to 
the memory of your wise and enlightened father and do not be 
moved from the right course by the follies of an ignorant lot of 
surroundings which your father fully considered when he earnestly 
desired you to postpone union with your wife till she was old 
enough to bear children.” 

The young Maharaja, much impressed with the advice, acted 
accordingly. The Board of Administrators was particularly 
delighted that His Highness was endowed with the very desirable 
faculty of self-control, and “by keeping a certain promise made 
in connection with his marriage has given evidence that he can 
also exercise self-denial under tempting circumstances.” 

The British Governors were repeating their proposal about 
sending the Maharaja to England to complete his education. In 
doing this they thought that he would derive both the enjoy¬ 
ment and the profit which his father had anticipated. But the 
Maharaja of eighteen tactfully resisted the persistent appeals and 
powerful influences of the administrators and guardians. He 
met the Governor Lord Harris at Mahabaleshwar and suggested 
that he would be in a better position a few years later to take 
full advantage of a visit to England than he was likely to gain 
at that stage. 

In an appealing and persuasive letter which Shahu wrote to 
Lord Harris, he confirmed his talk and observed that his people 
had been waiting for a native rule for a very long time. When he 
had ruled for a time and had had children the fear would pass 
off. "Besides, the Ranis” he added, "say that if I go now, my 
character will perhaps be spoilt, because my character is not 
settled, and that in a continent like Europe there are many 
temptations.” He had seen, he concluded, a report on his health 
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by M. C. Conaghy who advised him a sea voyage,, but there was 
no need to decide about that yet.’’ 

The Government accepted SHahu's suggestion and fell in with 
his wishes bn the ground that they were echoed by his family and 
by the large number of people in his State. Admitting the force 
erf the Maharaja's argument, Lord Harris wrote on July 20,1892: 
“1 am, therefore, quite able to realise the feelings which actuate 
your coming to the decision you have and I have no intention 
of bringing any more pressure than 1 have exercised upto now, to 
bear on you with a view to your disregarding them.” 

Besides interviewing Lord Harris at Mahabaleshwar, the 
Maharaja spent the summer of 1892 there meeting European 
friends at social functions of the season. The Maharaja and his 
party again embarked on a tour on October 28, 1892. The State 
astrologer, a Brahmin, had fixed an auspicious day after numer¬ 
ous offerings to gods and goddesses to propitiate them, but in 
spite of these ceremonies, the astrology and the gods proved 
ineffective. The tour was postponed- to another day which was 
October 28, as mentioned above. This incident must not have 
escaped the Maharaja’s attention. 

The party was met by the Dewan of Baroda and by the mother 
of Her Highness Ahilyabai Ranisaheb and some relations of the 
Maharaja’s wife, who were glad to have a glimpse of Shahu. The 
party was pleased to see the Jain temples at Mount Abu with 
their marble statuary. At Jodhpur, Sir Jaswant Singh, the head 
of the celebrated Rathor clan, and his brother- Col. Sir Pratap- 
singhji gave a tremendous welcome to the Maharaja at the station 
and laid the foundations Of the friendship which lasted to the end 
of his life. Jodhpur was famous for sports, especially for pig-stick¬ 
ing, and the Maharaja lost no time in learning more lessons in 
hunting with great zeal and alacrity. With Sir Pratap the day 
was devoted to pig-sticking which became a favourite sport of 
the Maharaja throughout his life. Buwasaheb Ingle missed a 
boar and to the great joy of all the Maharaja got the first spear 
through it and it died after a brave fight. 

When they reached Alwar, the town was found to be in a 
tragic situation; its ruler having fallen a victim to excessivfe 
drinking. On December 12, 1892, they were at Bharatpur, the 
famous Fort in Indian history. The Maharaja was impressed 
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with the superiority of the military equipment possessed by the 
Rajput ruler, but he pointed out that in the matter of . roads, 
schools, hospitals and other civil institutions, Kolhapur and the 
Southern. Maratha States seemed even to travellers like them¬ 
selves far in advance of the States of the north. 

The Maharajas of Jodhpur, Alwar and Bharatpur received the 
Maharaja and his party with great hospitality. The British 
authorities also paid every attention to them when they passed 
through towns under their jurisdiction. 

At Mathura, the Maharaja, at the sight of a swarm of touts, 
a flock of Brahmin beggars and a group of priests ran back to 
the carriage. He was presented with an address at Allahabad by 
the Arya Samajists who came into contact with him there. There 
two Brahmins tried to obtain the signature of the Maharaja in 
their books as they both claimed a right to the Maharaja as a 
pilgrim. After visiting Saharanpur and Hardwar, they saw the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar and, staying for a week at Peshawar, 
visited Lahore. At Sukkar, Abdul Khair, a zamindar, gave them 
an opportunity for shikar. There they came across the black 
partridge which both the Maharaja and Bhavsinhji thought of 
introducing into their own States. 

On December 16, 1892, the party, passing through Multan, 
Hyderabad and Sujawal reached Karachi. At the station Udaya- 
ram Mulchand met them and he took them to the Government 
bungalow in the Merewether gardens. The bungalow was built 
after the Maratha plan and had been occupied during his exile 
by Chimasaheb, brother of Shivaji Maharaja III, who was 
deported to Karachi in 1857 for taking part in the revolt of 
1857 at Kolhapur. His samadhi lies in a garden close by. From 
there the party came to Bombay in a steamer. The Maharaja, 
having seen virtually most of the big cities in India and Ceylon, 
was glad to observe that there was none to compare with Bom¬ 
bay in beauty and variety of interest. The party then returned 
to Dharwar on the evening of December 24, 1892. 

During the period of training, Shahu made three tours in com¬ 
pany with Bhavsinhji and his other companions and Fraser. He 
gained varied knowledge and experience of men, their ways and 
their customs. All these tours enhanced his power of observa¬ 
tion, broadened his experience and widened his mental horizon. 
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The tours really proved to be very useful and valuable from the 
viewpoint of a ruler. 

Fraser was loyal, wise and upright. In deference to the Dowager 
Ranis he saw that his Indian assistants were careful in conduct¬ 
ing the household of the boys on the strictest lines of caste and 
religious orthodoxy. “None of the boys, for example/’ he 
observed, “took so much as a cup of tea in my house, and even on 
shooting trips they ate their lunch under one tree and I under 
another”. 



CHAPTER 3 


Accession 


On his arrival in Kolhapur in January 1895, Shahu was laid 
up with fever for a short while. His tutor, K, B. Gokhale, wish¬ 
ing to retire, proceeded on leave. So in January 1893 Govern¬ 
ment appointed another Indian tutor, Raghunath Vyankaji 
Sabnis, and his studies continued now under Sabnis; Fraser, the 
chief guide and guardian, remained holding the same position. 
A graduate of Bombay University, Sabnis was acting Headmaster 
of the Thana High School, and his services were lent to the 
Kolhapur State by the Bombay Government. Bom on April 1, 
1857, at Gajendragad in Dharwar District, Sabnis, though in 
straitened circumstances, worked hard and studied patiently at 
Kagal, Kolhapur and Bombay and served in the Education 
Department from 1879 to 1892. By disposition he was serious, 
truthful and genial as also methodical in his work and well- 
versed in English and Sanskrit. He had a deep regard for the 
life and mission of Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, and was a strong supporter of the cause of the Un¬ 
touchables. 

Though under training, Shahu was gradually taking part in 
public activities of his State. Lord Harris, the Governor, visited 
lColhapur to open the Agricultural Horse and Cattle Show which 
was held at Chinchali in the first week of February 1893. For 
the previous two years the show had been abandoned, first on 
account of the census and secondly owing to the bad season. It 
was the ninth show in succession. Col. Charles Wodehouse, the 
Political Agent, was present. At the state banquet given by 
Shahu Maharaja, he welcomed the guests. In his reply the 
Governor said that? it had given him and his wife the greatest 
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pleasure to visit what might be called the centre of Maharashtra 
and to be present at a congregation of agriculturists in that part 
of the country—that community which formed the backbone of 
trading and mercantile communities of the Peninsula. 

His Highness, the Governor proceeded, had the opportunity 
to see what the British administration had been able to do. He 
wanted him to realise the power of the British administration 
as well as the enormous power of the British capitalists. 1 “You 
and I, ladies and gentlemen," he continued, “who have watched 
the progress made by His Highness under the careful tuition of 
Mr. Fraser, and with the great advantage he had had of the 
experience of the friendship of Col. Wodehouse, may look for¬ 
ward with confidence to the day, which cannot now be far off, 
when His Highness will ascend the gadi and assume the powers 
which the Government may assign to him.” 

Concluding, the Governor said with confidence that from a 
knowledge of Shahu Maharaja he felt sure that in his friendship 
and acquaintance with them he had displayed, in a remarkable 
degree, sympathetic and kindly feeling. He was also sure that 
those qualities of mind and heart would be in no way lacking 
and “will earn him the confidence and affection of those whose 
affairs it will be his High office to administer.” 2 

Indirectly this speech was a pointer to the forthcoming an¬ 
nouncement of Shahu’s accession to the gadi and had the effect 
of reassuring a long awaiting people. Shahu now began to show 
an interest in the educational activities of his State. So he was 
invited to give away prizes to the successful students of Rajaram 
College on April 3, 1893. Expressing satisfaction over the high 
standard maintained and success gained by Rajaram College, 
he said he was happy that encouragement was given to qualified 
students to enter upon independent lines of business and not to 
seek Government service. He, therefore, wished success to the 
four Kolhapur students who had chosen to go to Poona to enter 
upon some independent business. He declared that all Kolhapur 
was proud of the cricket eleven who had scored two victories 
over the Deccan College, Poona. 

In the end Shahu promised to present the College Boat Club 
with a set of oars. The audience was pleased with the speech 
and the interest he took in education. The people were glad to 
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see that their Maharaja was being trained for his exalted posi¬ 
tion in a worthy manner. 

The year before the accession, Shahu spent in a tour of the 
State along with Fraser and his brother Bapusaheb, the Chief of 
Kagal. As it happened, Shahu was the first Maharaja of Kolha¬ 
pur to visit and inspect nearly all the Taluka stations including 
those of the feudatories. He was the first Maharaja to meet and 
mix with the farmers as well as with the lowest of the low and 
to make inquiries into their living conditions. Seeing their ruler 
amidst them, they were thrilled with joy and enthusiasm. 
Shahu had seen India from Cape Camorin to Peshawar, and now 
he was eagerly inspecting offices, schools and dispensaries in his 
own districts and studying the life of his people at first hand, 
learning about their suffering and appalling poverty. 

Shahu saw the black soil plains of the east and the rugged hill 
districts of the Sahyadri, comprising the Kolhapur State. Every¬ 
where the Jahagirdars and ryots received him with the warmest 
enthusiasm. The ryots from far and near crowded the roads to 
see their ruler; they had not seen a grown-up ruler of Kolhapur 
for years. And no ruler had visited the outlying parts of the 
State for the previous fifty years. The people spontaneously 
subscribed large sums for decorations and fireworks in his 
honour. Huge crowds at Hatkalangada, Shirol, Gadhinglaj, 
Nipani (Belgaum District) and Gargoti greeted him. The 
Ichalkaranji Chief welcomed him and the Pant-Pratinidhi spared 
no pains in entertaining the party at Malakapur. 

During this last year of his tutorship, Fraser gave his Royal 
pupils some knowledge of the general principles of Government 
and legislation and of more important laws regulating the chief 
branches of administration. “With this object,” Fraser observes, 
“I have delivered to them lectures on Jurisprudence and Legis¬ 
lation particularly in connection with Indian political law and 
they have studied the Treaties which bind the Kolhapur State 
and the historical events which gave rise to them.” 

The final phase of the all-round training began in right 
earnest. Shahm^and Bapusaheb, having been furnished with 
notes and lectures on the village and district police system and a 
summary of the Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure 
Code, both attended the Court of the Chief Judge. Sitting by 
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die Chief Judge in the Court, they took down independently the 
evidence in selected cases under trial. Some lectures were given 
to them on the old and existing system of land revenue adminis¬ 
tration with an account of the Alienation Settlement in the State. 
In addition, the system of village revenue accounts and the 
elaborate accounts kept in the Khasagi Department had also 
been studied. At the same time important subjects of general 
education were not entirely left out. 

Thus came to an end the training which had begun nearly 
four years earlier. This was really a good type of education and 
training for a ruler. 

The kind-hearted Fraser prepared the Royal pupils for the 
great task that lay before them. They learnt several virtues 
from their tutor. They owed much to his fatherly care and 
affection, sympathy and discipline which profoundly influenced 
their lives and improved the quality of their heart and head. 
Indeed, he indelibly impressed their lives. Fraser, thus, proved 
to be their real guide, friend and philosopher. No other ruler 
held his Guru in higher respect and affection. 'That sympathy 
in human life is a watchword and a great moral force’ was the 
abiding lesson Shahu learnt from Fraser. 

II 

As the day of accession drew nearer. Lord Harris, the 
Governor, thought it proper to make some useful suggestions to 
the Maharaja regarding the administration he was expected 
shortly to conduct. In a letter of February 1, 1894, Lord Harris 
impressed upon Shahu’s mind the importance of the distribution 
of work. It was not possible for the controlling figure, he said, 
to peruse every application or initial every order that issued. 
He could well leave cenain small matters to trusted officers to 
dispose of. There were other matters of some importance of 
which he should have cognizance before orders were issued. 
There were other matters which, in fact, he should keep under 
his own eye. 

At long last the day, April 2, 1894, dawned which brought the 
ruler to the Kolhapur subjects, for whose assumption of power 
they had been longing for long. The investiture ceremony took 
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place in a Darbar held lor the purpose at die hands of Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Bombay. The investiture ceremony was 
attended by the Chiefs and Sardars of the Southern Maratha 
States, the feudatory Chiefs, Sardars and officers of the Kolha¬ 
pur State and a large number of European and Indian guests. 

Making a speech on the occasion, Lord Harris opened the 
proceedings. He said that after an experience of the misfortunes 
that had attended the Kolhapur House for nearly thirty years, 
the people of the State had been anxiously, perhaps impatiently, 
looking forward to the day when the rightful heir should ascend 
that throne. Then reminding Shahu of the solemn obligation 
which his House had incurred, namely, loyalty to the British 
Crown, a faithful adherence to the engagements, Treaties and 
sanads, which fixed His Highness’s relation with the British 
power, he paid high tributes to Shahu’s tutor and friend Fraser, 
to the late Col. Wodehouse and Lee-Wamer who had taken a 
keen interest in the development of his mental powers, per¬ 
sonality and welfare. He also stated that the land revenue 
system in the State had been set in order by bringing Kolhapur 
under the Survey Settlement, and trade had been freed to a great 
extent. 

The Governor also conveyed the congratulations of the Vice¬ 
roy upon Shahu’s accession. And leading Shahu to the throne, 
the Governor announced his accession to all and adjured him 
to rule without fear and without favour and to think only of 
the right. Concluding his speech, the Governor appealed to the 
Chhatrapati "to rule and so direct his acts that they would earn 
him the greatest reward of a wise ruler, the respect and the 
affection of a contented people.” 8 

Shahu, now the Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, was overwhelmed 
with the rejoicings and blessings of the people. For a moment 
he looked back upon all the past years, and a number of pleasant 
as well as sad pictures passed before his mind’s eye. With his 
characteristic boldness, calmness and equipoise, he gratefully 
thanked the Governor for the weighty words of advice in which 
the Governor had done him the greatest honour of handing over 
to his charge the care of his State. 

Standing on the threshold of a great career, Shahu Chhatra¬ 
pati said that he was grateful to the Government for the care 
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of his State and for his personal welfare. Gratefully expressing 
his debt of gratitude to his father, he sincerely thanked his Guru 
Fraser for the able, conscientious and almost fatherly care which 
.he had devoted to preparing him to fulfil worthy positions in 
life. Profoundly did he express his gratitude to Sir James 
Fergusson, Lord Reay, Col. Wodehouse and Col. Hunter, the 
then Political Agent, for their good wishes and advice. In the 
end he requested the Governor to convey to His Excellency his 
thanks for his kind message of congratulations. 

On the night of April 3, 1894, Lord Harris, in replying to 
the toast proposed by the Chhatrapati, expressed his apprecia¬ 
tion of the development of his personality and said: “It has 
been a sincere pleasure to me to notice how rapidly the strength 
of your mind has developed, how keen is now the interest you 
take in public affairs, and how clean is the perception you have 
formed on many subjects which I have discussed with you." 
After the speeches of the Governor and the Maharaja at the 
state banquet, addresses to His Highness were presented by the 
Municipality of Kolhapur, subjects of the Kolhapur territory, 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, the Deccan Education Society, the 
Deccan Inamdars’ Association, Industrial Association of Western 
India, the feudatories. Chiefs and Sardars of the Kolhapur State 
and several other Associations and communities. 

The Deccan Education Society, whose President had been 
Shahu Maharaja since its inception in October 188-1, sent a 
deputation consisting of R. G. Bhandarkar, G. G. Agarkar and 
G. K. Gokhale, to wait upon His Highness Shahu Chhatrapati 
on the occasion of his installation. It was the practice of the 
Deccan Education Society to depute its representatives to be 
present on the occasion of the ceremonies of the Royal Patrons 
and present them with addresses of congratulations. Tilak had 
attended the accession ceremony of Shivaji Maharaja of Indore 
in July 1886. 

Paying a tribute to Shahu Chhatrapati, the address presented 
by the Deccan Education Society referred in grateful terms to 
the sympathy and active interest of His Highness’s lamented 
father, Shrimant Jaysingrao Abasaheb Ghatge, Chief of Kagal, 
in the Society's institutions and appealed to His Highness as the 
President of the Society to continue that family tradition. They 
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respectfullypointed out that the past tradition of Kolhapur and 
its position as the Premier Native State on that side of India 
conferred a sort of title on people of the Deccan outside Kolha¬ 
pur to look up to His Highness for encouragement, sympathy 
and support in their endeavours for regeneration of their com¬ 
mon country. 4 

Tilak did not lag behind in showering congratulations on the 
accession of Chhatrapati Shahu. While expressing good wishes 
for the new ruler, Tilak observed in an editorial, in the Kesari : 
"An unexpectedly favourable political happening at the holy 
place of Karveer”: "To take a proper pride in Hindutwa and 
to strive selflessly for its prosperity is the hereditary duty of the 
Kolhapur rulers. To fulfil this duty, may God grant Shahu 
Chhatrapati, wisdom, courage and long life, and may he be 
successful and his rise be constant and uniform/' 5 

III 

When Shahu Chhatrapati ascended the gadi three forces were 
working in Maharashtra. The social reformers led by Agarkar 
and Ranade, the Satya Shodhak Samaj founded by Mahatma 
Jotirao Phooley and the political workers led by Tilak constituted 
the three forces. 

The group of social reformers were preaching and promoting 
social reforms among the higher classes, saving the widows from 
being tonsured, encouraging the education of women, advocat¬ 
ing remarriage of widows and pleading to the higher classes to 
adopt western science and education for their uplift. No doubt, 
they occasionally referred to the woes of the Depressed Classes. 
Although some of them feebly stressed equal rights for the poor, 
the principle of equality of man was not their forte. Lokahita- 
wadi Deshmukh pointed out the terrible and dehumanised state 
of the Untouchables. Agarkar dreamt of seeing an inter-caste 
dinner of Brahmins with the Mahars. The followers of Mahatma 
Phooley worked for the uplift of the lower classes, peasants and 
workers promoting education, the principle of equality of man, 
liberating women, workers and peasants from the religious and 
mental thraldom of the priests who added to their poverty, 1 
ignorance and superstition. When the Satya-Shodhakites per- 
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formed marriages without Brahmin priests, the Brahmins said 
that if they continued to do so, their families would be extinct 
on account of the curses of Brahmins and the wrath of Gods, 

Tilak’s followers, who were mostly Brahmins, bitterly opposed 
the social reformers as they were opposed to liberalising old rigid 
customs and social restrictions. What is more, accepting the 
equality of man was beyond their concept of religion and social 
reconstruction. 

The Arya Samaj, because of its anti-caste outlook and its 
emphasis on the removal of untouchability, did not take root in 
Maharashtra which had in its near past a Brahmin raj, wherein 
Brahmins alone had privileges, prestige and power. The spiritual 
reformers under the Prarthana Samaj resorted to the policy of 
evolution and least resistance in the matter of social reforms. 
They also could not do much in the held of social reform as 
they eschewed the ideals of social revolution which their mother 
institution, the Parmahamsa Sabha, had brilliantly expounded. 

Though the Brahmins were not more than 5 per cent of the 
total population in Maharashtra, they were second in command 
to the British officials in administration, education, revenue super¬ 
vision and such other offices. "Although all power is vested in 
the British", observes Gulavane, the historian of the Brahman 
Sabha established on June 17, 1888, "the Brahmins have suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing many important posts and on account of their 
success in this field, the non-Brahmins are fuming and chafing." 
Gulavane also added that Jotirao Phooley’s Satya-Shodhak Samaj 
had launched an attack on the Brahmins, saying that the Vedas, 
idol worship, Chaturvamya and priesthood should be given up. 

In the villages Brahmins were officers, money-lenders and 
priests. They were in league with the Brahmin clerks. Brahmin 
lawyers and Brahmin revenue officers like Mamlatdars who 
worked under the British officers. These Brahmin officers some¬ 
times cheated their British bosses by omitting, while reading the 
complaints or the appeals to them, the main or relevant or vital 
statements of facts or arguments from the peasants’ letters and 
applications. Thus the administration of the law was partial, 
unjust and full of malpractice and corruption because of the 
domination of one caste in the administration. While dispens¬ 
ing Justice and administering the law, these Brahmin officers 
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decided cases in favour of Brahmin money-lenders and landlords 
and convicted the poor peasants. 

In southern India in the presidency of Madras, the Brahmins 
were 5 per cent of the total population. But they held 829 posts 
out of 2,200 Gazetted posts and the non-Brahmins including the 
Untouchables, who were 64 per cent of the population, held only 
75 Gazetted posts. 6 

The ambition of the Brahmins, nevertheless, was not gratified 
with this power and prestige. “If indeed education,” said Sir 
Richard Temple, the Governor of Bombay, “had had the effect 
of throwing employment into the hands of other castes then the 
Brahmins would have been jealous. But such is not the case; 
they have nothing to complain of on this count. On the contrary 
they being from intellectual qualities transmitted through many 
generations, must be the cleverest of all the people, get all to¬ 
gether the best of it in everything that depends on education.” 

Before the advent of British rule in India, education was not 
considered the responsibility of the State. Owing to social and 
religious injunctions, non-Brahmins were prohibited from 
obtaining it. Non-Brahmins could not openly learn the Vedas. 
Pratapsinh, the ruler of Satara, had to study his lessons at night. 

Literature was the privileged treasure, and education was the 
monopoly of the Brahmins. It was the sacred belief of the Brah¬ 
mins that the non-Brahmins and the Untouchables had no right 
to education. 

The Directors of the East India Company opened in 1854 the 
gates of education to all in India irrespective of caste and creed. 
Yet the British officers were indifferent to the spread of educa¬ 
tion among the non-Brahmins. The Brahmins in the name of 
religion raised a violent opposition all over India to non- 
Brahmins being given any education. They feared that the lower 
classes, if educated, would reap the benefits of education and 
their monopoly would be in danger; consequently the position of 
the Brahmins in society would be jeopardised. 

"Brahmins”, said the Lakahitawadi in 1848, “skilfully kept 
education as their preserve. Under the guise of religion, others 
were kept off from the means of learning and knowledge. Who 
were, in fact, educated and converted into men of learning by 
Brahmins who kept the schools? Almost all employment is 
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monopolised by Brahmins. The trick used by the Brahmins is 
that on the one hand the Brahmins have controlled religion and 
on the other they have monopolised employment and prevented 
others from entering it. If any Shudra becomes a clerk all the 
Brahmins look askance at him. They think that writing and 
reading is their profession and the Kunbis are depriving them 
of their livelihood.” 7 

The British raj, too, was not eager to spread education among 
the lower classes for fear of a revolt. British statesmen like Lord 
Ellinborough and Mountstuart Elphinstone had cautioned the 
Government against doing this. Besides, their policy was to 
reconcile with the Brahmins who were the cleverest and the 
most vocal section of the society. 

So until the last decade of the nineteenth century the children 
of non-Brahmins were either discouraged or summarily driven 
out of the schools. The fate of the Untouchables was worse. If 
untouchable boys were admitted to missionary schools, Brahmin 
boys would oppose their admission and would threaten to boy¬ 
cott the schools. 

It was Mahatma Jotirao Phooley who struggled to liberate the 
lower classes and Indian women from the thraldom of Brahmanic 
scriptures, priestcraft and the caste system and opened schools 
for their education. His followers and his organisation, the 
Satya-Shodhak Samaj,- strove to disseminate education among the 
lower and the Backward Classes. When later, the non-Brahmin 
leaders as directed by their leader and prophet Jotirao Phooley, 
entered government service and began to replace Brahmins in 
Maharashtra and southern India, the Brahmins began to com¬ 
plain that the non-Brahmins were begging jobs of the British 
Government and so they were not patriots. 

IV 

During the minority rule the power in the Kolhapur State was 
enjoyed by European and Parsi officials and especially by a 
number of Brahmin officials who were imported into the State 
from outside by Dewan Barve. Now the Dewan was Meherji- 
bhai Kuvarji Taraporewalla, Chief Judge B. N. Joshi, Dorabji 
Pattonjee the Chief of Police, Shannon the Executive Engineer, 
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Dr. Sinclair the Darbar Surgeon, Miss Little the lady Superinten¬ 
dent in the Education Department and Mrs. Sarah Sykes, State 
midwife and nurse in the Albert Edward Hospital. Candy was the 
Principal of Rajaram College; and the names of other officers 
were Bavadekar, Golwalkar, Thatte, Bhave, Altekar and Godse. 
Because the ruler had no control over the situation these officials 
had grown indifferent, insolent and overbearing. The feuda¬ 
tories, for want of control over them, had run into debts. 

There was no room for the indigenous men. The influx of 
the outsiders had driven the natives of Kolhapur out of the 
administration. During the Barve regime, the Chitpawan Brah¬ 
mins had almost overrun the State. In the year 1894 Kolhapur 
had 60 Brahmin officials while 11 officials were non-Brahmins. 
In private employment of the Maharaja there were 46 Brahmins 
and 7 non-Brahmins. Out of the total population of nine lakhs. 
Brahmins and other high caste people numbered 26 thousand. 
Before the advent of Shahu Chhatrapati on the scene, the 
Brahmins, who had monopolised the administration, had literacy 
rate of 79.1 per cent while that of the Marathas, 8.6 per cent, 
Kunbis, 1.5 per cent, Muslims, 7.5 per cent and Jains and Linga- 
yats stood at 10.1 per cent. 

In Kolhapur, the Brahmins owned and conducted some 
journals and newspapers. In 1870 Dnyansagar was established 
by one Mr. Mantri. Its purpose was to spread knowledge. Some 
missionaries also conducted Dakshin-Vritta in 1870. 



CHAPTER 4 

A Difficult Task 


During Barve's administration in Kolhapur, the Brahmins held 
sway, and the feudatories and the vested interests looked on the 
new order with jealousy and hatred. On account of the long 
minority rule, the Political Agent had become all powerful and 
a despot. The British officials had grown insolent and over¬ 
bearing. The Political Agent, too, thought his position equal to 
that of the Maharaja in returning the salutes or in giving and 
receiving honours. The European officers complained to the 

Political Agent on the least occasion. 

> 

Shahu Chhatrapati had to restore order to the administration 
and finances of his State. Economy was to be enforced in expen¬ 
diture; extravagance to be discouraged. Education was to be 
spread among the masses; public works were to be staTted. Cor¬ 
ruption and malpractices were to be uprooted. Rural conditions 
were to be improved. To remedy these evils caused by the 
successive minority rule, the Chhatrapati embarked on a con¬ 
structive and progressive policy. 

Under his wise tutor Fraser, Shahu had studied the duties of 
a progressive ruler. He studied the past carefully, watched the 
present anxiously and looked ahead to the future eagerly. Social 
evils and superstitions among the people were the main handi¬ 
caps to their evolution, growth and progress. As a ruler it was 
not his immediate duty to attempt to overthrow the existing 
social order but to modify it by blunting the edges of social 
evils and helping the individuals to grow. Naturally he had to 
work with caution, courage and determination by educating and 
mobilising public opinion. To maintain the administration on 
, a, high level and to achieve a standard of efficiency Shahu had to 
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•give it a sound foundation. And to do so was not to keep the 
reigns of the administration in the hands of one community 
alone; other communities must have a share in it. 

The assumption by the Chhatrapati of the reins of Govern¬ 
ment was notified to the subjects by proclamation in Marathi on 
April 2, 1894. It read as follows: 

“Be it known to all our subjects of the Kolhapur State that 
the function of the Council of Administration which conducted 
the affairs of the State during our minority have terminated, 
and we have acceded to the full powers of our State from today 
i.e. 2nd April, 1894/’ 

“It is our earnest desire," the proclamation continued, "that 
our subjects should always be happy and contented, that their 
welfare should increase from day to day and that our State 
should go on prospering in all its respect. In promoting the 
welfare of the subjects, we rely on the mo6t loyal and hearty 
co-operation of our Jahagirdars, Relatives, Sardars, Mankaris, 
Inamdars, Kamdars, Mercantile classes of all ranks and all 
other subjects. We invoke with undivided attention the bless¬ 
ings of the Ruler of the Universe the Highest spirit on our 
career commenced this day that it may last long and prove 
beneficial." 1 

With these great hopes, wishes and blessings, Shahu began to 
act as the Chhatrapati. The first act of his rule was to dissolve 
the Council of Administrators in its executive capacity and to 
turn it into a consultative body. It was presided over by the 
Dewan, and its other members were the Chief Revenue Officer 
and the Chief Judge. 

A new office called the Huzur Office or the Secretariat was 
created. The services of R. V. Sabnis were retained, and he was 
appointed Chief Secretaiy, Huzur Chitnis, from April 14, 1894 
to supervise the executive work of the State. "All orders,” an¬ 
nounced the Gazette, “passed by His Highness issue under the 
signature of the Huzur Chitnis who signs by order of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja.” 

Sabnis came of a family belonging to the Kayasrha Prabhu 
community which was well known in Maratha history for its 
loyalty, intelligence and ability in civil and military adminis¬ 
tration. There was a keen rivalry between the Brahmin poli- 
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ticians and the Prabhu politicians during Peshwa rule, and the 
latter suffered socio-religious persecution at the hands of the 
Peshwas. The Brahmins of Kolhapur tried to dissuade the Maha¬ 
raja from appointing Sabnis to the high post but failed. Sabnis 
shared Shahu’s social views and outlook, and he proved to be a 
loyal, able and upright statesman in the years that followed. 

The Chhatrapati sought an improvement in the economic 

conditions of the State and in administration. With that end in 

■ 

view he took a keen interest also in relieving indebtedness 
among the Inamdars and landholders by granting loans on easy 
term to them. Among other things, rules facilitating the grazing 
of cattle in protected forests were promulgated. 

That year the Chhatrapati spent the summer at Panhala. 
Although less cool than Mahabaleshwar; Panhala, a hill Fort, 
about 2,800 feet high, receives cool breeze from the Sahyadri. 
He stayed there from April 19 to June 6, 1894. There he worked 
hard and disposed of six cases every day. There were 600 cases 
for final disposal, of which 200 were special appeals, in addition 
to the usual day to day work. 

In his boyhood Shahu had observed how the Brahmin clerks 
produced before his father cases of non-Brahmins when he was 
tired or worried. They brought in cases of Brahmins when his 
father was joyful and in good humour. This was not the case 
with Shahu Chhatrapati when he worked. He had relieved the 
Chief Judge of most of his work as District Judge and left him 
free to advise him in Judicial matters. In important matters he 
consulted the Council which now met thrice a week instead of 
twice, and carefully marked on what principles they decided 
the matters laid before them. Moreover he made some changes 
in the budget by retrenching from expenditure without pre¬ 
judice to the work of utility and reducing the deficit of Rs. 
60,000 to a tolerable amount. 

Before going for shooting and pig-sticking, Shahu issued a very 
important circular and also published it in the Gazette on 
April 14, 1894. Whenever he visited the villages for shikar it was 
the practice of the Mamlatdar to ask the Police Officers to pro¬ 
vide the party with necessary goods and articles. The police 
secured articles from the villagers in the vicinity; the clerk in 
the party usually made the payment for the articles at the time 
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o£ departure. But Shahu doubted whether the villagers got 
money for their articles. In order to avoid the distress that 
might be caused to the villagers, he directed that the party 
should carry along with them rice, dal, wheat, jowar flour, sugar 
and condiments and depute a man ahead to buy other things for 
cash on the spot. It was that man’s duty to buy fuel and produce 
a receipt for it from the Forest or Revenue Officer or from the 
owner in the presence of the Kulkami or Police Ptatil. As far as 
possible, the police, the circular said, should not be asked to 
procure the things. 

The circular added that these rules should be strictly observed 
by Government officers when they were on tour. If they bought 
some articles in the villages they must pay the price on the spot 
and obtain receipts. These strict orders are as significant and 
exemplary as they are relevant to our times. To relieve the 
farmers from the clutches of the money-lenders, Shahu ordered 
the Civil Courts not to put up the fanners’ farm animals for 
auction. 

Shahu sanctioned an amount of Rs. 500 towards the publica¬ 
tion of Professor Vijapurkar’s Granthamala which he started on 
the occasion of Shahu’s accession in the belief that dissemination 
of knowledge among the countrymen was the real means of 
producing men of merit. 

Having a game of pig-sticking in July at Muchandi in Jat for 
sometime, Shahu went to Kagal to invest his brother Bapusaheb 
Ghatge with the powers of his Jahagir on August 10, 1894. The 
people of Kagal received Shahu Chhatrapati with great ovation. 

A grateful ruler, Shahu remembered his adoptive father. Dur¬ 
ing the previous ten years the samadhi of Shivaji IV had been 
neglected by the Darbar. Nobody remembered it. It was Shahu 
who most dutifully and gratefully sanctioned Rs. 15,000 for 
erecting a memorial to him at Ahmednagar in the form of a 
temple. All were happy to know this. 2 

In September 1894 Poona welcomed Shahu, the Chhatrapati 
of the dynasty of Shivaji, with great enthusiasm. The Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha gave a grand dinner in his honour at Hirabag 
•on September 24, 1894 which was attended by several leading 
personalities. Maharani Laxmibai and Shahu’s brother Bapu- 
-saheb Ghatge were greeted by the people. G. K. Gokhale, then 
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a budding politician, read the address. Gokhale, born, brought 
up and educated mostly in the Kolhapur State, held the Maha¬ 
raja in high respect. The address expressed profoundly the 
respect the citizens of the historic place felt for the descendant 
of Shivaji the Great. “The distinction which at one time it 
pleased providence to assign to Poona in strengthening of those 
foundations of the national life of the Marathas which were laid 
by your illustrious ancestors is now a matter of history. But the 
Kolhapur Gadi still continues to stand as a visible example of 
the great work which the Marathas were able to achieve and its- 
occupants will be always regarded by the people of the whole 
of Maharashtra, even by those who are not directly subject to their 
rule, with feelings of veneration and affection.” “In welcoming 
Your Highness, therefore,” the address added, “the people of 
Poona welcome one to whom they are bound by strong ties of 
the past, and who recalls traditional memory of which lapse of 
time can never obliterate.” 

"Your Highness’s first and foremost duty,” it concluded with a 
moving appeal, “is necessarily and beyond all doubt to secure 
the progress of your own subjects. But the promotion of the 
welfare of the common country in general, and of Maharashtra 
in particular, is also a duty devolving upon Your Highness and 
in importance it is second only to the duty which Your Highness 
owes to the people of your own State.” 

The Chhatrapati, barely 20 years old, was astute enough to 
express his view on the concluding part of the address. In a 
reply befitting the occasion which his Dewan read, he said in a 
cautious but proud vein, “It was hardly necessary for you to say 
that I should have at heart the welfare of not only my subjects 
but that of the whole Maharashtra. Under the benign influence 
of British rule, the different parts of the Empire have been so 
welded together that the progress of one part is hardly possible 
without an outward motion of all. Besides, the common ties 
which have so long bound together the people of Maharashtra, 
are a sufficient guarantee of their mutual sympathies hereafter 
and for ever/’ 

Shahu wisely appealed to the leaders of the Sarvajanik Sabha 
to bring about a peaceful settlement 3 between the Hindus and 
the Muslims who had clashed a few days earlier in Poona during 
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the Ganpati {estiva!. The Sudharak, giving a brief account of 
this function in its issue of October 1, 1894, referred to the 
suggestion made by Shahu Ghhatrapati regarding the Hindu- 
Muslim problem and observed that the leaders would consider 
the suggestion, but that work would be done more smoothly if 
they received proper help and co-operation from officials like the 
Collector. 

Another important function took place in Poona. It was an 
'At Home’ given by the Chhatrapati in the Council Hall in 
honour of Lord Harris with a view to cultivating acquaintance 
with the elite of Poona society, both European and Indian. Shahu 
Chhatrapati also took the opportunity of visiting the public insti¬ 
tutions in the city and in most cases gave suitable donations. 
Baba Maharaj, a descendant of the Royal preceptor of the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, also honoured the Chhatrapati by giving 
a public entertainment in his honour. 

The young Maharaja showed some interest in the industrial 
enterprise called the Cotton and Silk Mill at Poona. Encouraged 
by his interest in one of the Poona Industries, Mahadev Ballal 
Namjoshi, Tilak's friend, appealed to the Maharaja for help 
and support to his Metal Manufacturing Company. On Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1894, the Chhatrapati opened the wire-drawing depart¬ 
ment of the Metal Manufacturing Company started by Namjoshi 
and by his friend. Presenting the young Maharaja with an 
address, Namjoshi, in his introductory speech, purposely referred 
to his relations with Shahu’s father, Abasaheb Ghatge, and to 
his own role in starting and continuing the Kesari and Mahratta 
newspapers. Namjoshi ended his speech with a request for a 
loan. Replying to the address, Shahu Chhatrapati said he 
would help as far as possible to promote the industry. How the 
Poona group was utilizing its services to Abasaheb Ghatge and 
exercising moral pressure on Shahu Chhatrapati for help was 
now quite evident. 

In October and November 1894, Shahu again rested at 
Panhala. Everything was not smooth in the administration, and 
the press, it seems, was critical. The pleaders complained that 
they had no access to the Maharaja. A friend reminded Shahu 
of the book, Letters to an Indian Raja , written by Mama Parma- 
nand. In it Parmanand had laid down the duties of a Raja. So 
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his friend asked him to fisc a day once a week when he could 
meet anyone who might come to see him in his private room at 
the palace. At other times he should not object to receiving 
people who wrote to his private Secretary asking for an interview; 
a poor man might be heard at almost any time. 

"You say/’ Shahu's friend continued, "that the Council and 
high officers do not obey readily. This was to be expected under 
the circumstances: but Maharaja, you will save much trouble in 
the future, if you from the first make every one see that you are 
the Master. Don't let people presume too much on your good 
nature.” 4 

Although Shahu Chhatrapati did not give interviews to those 
who came without appointment, he saw the poor when he went 
to the stables and had frank talks with them. The British 
administration in many other ways was strict and well-disci¬ 
plined. The Maharaja could not give a present as a token of. 
gratitude even to his Guru Fraser. And he had to make a request 
to the British Government to allow a regimental party to take 
part in the Dassara procession. 

Having gained ,now a considerable insight into his work, 
on November 14, 1894, Shahu appealed to the Governor to 
recommend to the Government of India to restore his powers to 
pass the death sentence. He pleaded also for allowing him to 
resume his jurisdiction on the feudatories in respect of the resi¬ 
duary criminal jurisdiction by making suitable changes in the 
last clause of the 8th article of the Agreement of 1862. Lord 
Harris was so much impressed with his suave, sincere and con¬ 
fident appeal that he convinced the Governor General that 
Shahu would rule well and wisely. The Viceroy acceded to his 
wish and the powers of passing death sentence were restored to 
him on May 31, 1895, as a mark of confidence in Shahu’s loyalty 
and in recognition of his rank and position among the Chiefs 
under the political control of the Government of Bombay. The 
residuary jurisdiction on the feudatories was restored at a later 
stage. 

The first day of the new year of 1895 saw the conferring of the 
G.C.I5.L on Shahu by Queen Victoria. Though such honours 
were not considered a great distinction to the Chhatrapati, it was 
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clear that the British Government was slowly recognizing his 
ambition and his constructive role. 

Shahu began to function vigorously as Chhatrapati. He 
encamped at Shirol and visited the villages in the vicinity. The 
villagers and the ryots had free access to him; his morning 
rides gave them an opportunity of direct communication with 
him He acquainted himself with their wants and problems. 
During his shikars, as also on such visits, he used to see the type 
of food they ate; the rags they wore; the difficulties they faced. 
Often he exchanged his rich food with them and despite the 
advice of his doctor and friends to the contrary, he ate their 
coarse, simple, often stale food. He patiently listened to their 
complaints and grievances and tried his best to remove and 
redress them. This created immense confidence in them about 
their ruler and liberator. It inspired them with genuine loyalty 
to the Chhatrapati. 

With great curiosity Shahu visited Narsoba Wadi and he was 
seized with an anxiety for segregating the lepers, who believed 
that they could be cured by the sacred atmosphere at such places. 
The problem of the segregation of the lepers was solved a little 
later when the Victoria Leper Asylum in Kolhapur was started 
on June 22, 1897. It was afterwards removed to Anuskura, a 
secluded place in the Ghat region. 

Shahu felt it his duty to visit Bombay to bid goodbye to Lord 
Harris on the occasion of his departure to England. During that 
visit he had the pleasure of making acquaintance with Lord 
Sandhurst, the new Governor. The Chinchali Horse Show was 
shorn of its pomp and glory as the Chhatrapati now preferred to 
encourage agriculture and cattle breeding in a less costly and 
more useful way. That year a number of guests took part in 
exhibiting horsemanship, but the skill displayed by the young 
Maharaja excelled them all. Lord Sandhurst, who was the diief 
guest, praised him highly for his excellence and proficiency in 
horsemanship, and said: “It is very gratifying for us to see the 
Chief of the Marathas taking his place and holding his own in 
deeds of noble horsemanship/’ 3 

Shahu was famous for his skill in horsemanship. At this junc¬ 
ture he rode to Mahabaleshwar in eight hours, a distance of one 
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hundred and forty miles from Kolhapur. Indeed, this was a 
record performance for which The Times of India praised him. 

The Governor, Lord Sandhurst, had another opportunity to 
appreciate the great qualities of the Maharaja. The ceremony 
of investing the Maharaja with the insignia of his Order took 
place on September 18, 1895. Lord Sandhurst said on this occa¬ 
sion in a laudatory speech: “While the history of the Mara- 
thas in the time of his ancestors abounds with dazzling deeds of 
arms, I trust the annals of his time will be no less illustrious, but 
for different reasons—for reasons that his rule will be marked 
by sympathy, justice, firmness and general development, as his 
Highness governs the State during the days of peace.” 

Shahu now visited some of the public institutions in his 
capital, appreciated their work and paid them handsome dona¬ 
tions. In March he paid a visit to Panhala Peta to acquaint him¬ 
self with the condition of the forest tribes residing in the jungles 
of the Sahyadri. They were happy that their beloved Chhatra- 
pati had come all the way to redress their grievances. The 
Chhatrapati visited their homes and saw for himself the fruits, 
roots and other articles which formed their staple food during 
the greater part of the year. 

The tribal folk placed before Shahu their difficulties in respect 
of Kumri cultivation which engaged Shahu’s attention for a 
considerable time. Although rainfall in these ranges of Sahyadri 
was not regular, at his behest an experiment of a coffee planta¬ 
tion without artificial irrigation was undertaken by the Forest 
Department on a small scale. For that purpose Pendakhle in 
Panhala Peta, a hill slope with a northern aspect and cool 
climate was selected. The barren soil of these Ghat districts 
which had been lying fallow for several years was now utilized, 
and Shahu provided employment for the hill population. 

The constructive work was thus started in right earnest. 
Shahu’s earnest will expressed itself in another direction. In 
those days the market place for the jaggery trade was situated on 
the pavement near the Municipal premises. The annual turn¬ 
over was about Rs. 3 lakhs. The land under cultivation was 
about seventy-four thousand acres and the jaggery trade was done 
through Rajapur and it was known throughout Konkan and 
Bombay as Rajapur jaggery. Kolhapur, too, had become a 
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crowded city. With a view to removing congestion in the city 
and encouraging trade, Shahu Chhatrapati undertook the Shahu- 
puri extension project in 1895. He planned the development o£ 
a new trade centre to encourage trade. So he met some Bombay 
and Gujarat merchants and persuaded them to start the jaggery 
trade at the new centre which he called Shahupuri. It grew in 
years to be a prosperous industrial centre as well as a residential 
area for the upper classes. The annual turnover from the sugar 
trade at this place is now about Rs. 40 crores. 

The previous year there was some joy in the palace over the 
birth of a daughter to Shahu on March 10, 1894. The following 
year another daughter was born on May 25, 1895, but she died 
in infancy. 

The English officials did not behave reasonably towards Shahu. 
The Maharaja had some trouble about the exchange compensa¬ 
tion Principal Candy demanded when he proceeded on a year's 
furlough. Rude as he was, Candy wrote an insulting letter to 
the Huzur Office which he later apologised for and withdrew. 
He was overbearing and also circulated false reports about the 
Maharaja among European circles. His defiant attitude had 
caused considerable annoyance for several years in the past. The 
Maharaja would have left the matter alone after the apology; 
but Candy was riding for a fall. Realising now his position 
under the ruler, he now appealed desperately to the Governor 
to consider him a Government servant in foreign service. On 
March 17, 1895, W. Lee-Warner wrote from Bangalore to Shahu 
that the Dewan of Mysore was playing with edged tool in making 
a pretence of representative Government, and he was then 
terribly embarrassed by the growing demand to give the 
Assembly a real voice in legislation. It was a consultative elec¬ 
tive Assembly, he added, to which men were elected, but that 
was not the sort of example he should set before Shahu. 

The Chhatrapati paid a visit to Poona in connection with the 
opening ceremony of the new building of Fergusson College. 
As President of the Deccan Education Society, Shahu welcomed 
Lord Sandhurst on March 27, 1895, and said, “The sole aim and 
object of this body is spread of knowledge, and it is very lucky 
that after your Excellency’s arrival in this city your first act 
should be in connection with it.” Stressing the success of the 
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society in the educational field and stating that successive 
Governors of the Presidency had taken a deep interest in its 
welfare, Shahu said: “But this is not, in my opinion, a true 
measure of the real work and merits of the society. What I 
admire is the noble example of self-sacrifice and zeal in a right 
cause, which the originators have set to the rising generations/' 

Lord Sandhurst praised the work of the members and the life- 
members of the Society and said: “No Government, whatever 
its resources, can cope single-handed with the problems of public 
education ... So in the present circumstances of their country 
the Indians cannot serve it better than supplementing the efforts 
of Government in the matter of bringing secondary and higher 
education within the reach of the public . .. No Government can 
do all it is asked to do nor all it should like to do." Lord Sand¬ 
hurst then congratulated the Chhatrapati on being the President 
of such an invaluable educational society. 6 After the function, 
Shahu returned to Kolhapur immediately. 

The Maharaja had left his tour in the middle; he now resum¬ 
ed it. There were some places notorious for depredations and 
other atrocities of the Berad gang. During his talk with some 
of the prisoners there, Shahu came to know that there was no 
speedy disposal of cases. The result was that Shahu had to issue 
a circular instructing his Magistrates to furnish monthly return 
of prisoners remaining under trial for more than a month to¬ 
gether with a statement of explanation for the same. The 
people of Gargoti prayed for education; he granted their prayer 
by opening a girls’ school. The need of drinking water in the 
region attracted his attention and he made proper arrangements 
for it. With great interest he visited a catechu factory, and if it 
succeeded, he said he would open many such factories near 
jungles. 

Towards the end of April 1895, the Chhatrapati went to 
Mahabaleshwar and stayed there till the end of May excluding 
about five days he spent in the first week of May 1895 at Mudhol 
in attending the wedding of the Chief's eldest son. He had taken 
the Huzur Office to Mahabaleshwar and there disposed of a 
number of cases. In June of that year he ordered his Taluka 
officers to send a weekly report on rainfall in order to be careful 
about the supply of foodgrains. 
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Shahu Chhatrapati, desiring to raise the standard of efficiency 
in administration, was in search of good officers who could be 
helpful to him in his administrative work. Dewan M. K. Tara- 
porewalla felt uneasy and started to go on leave now and then. 
It was his desire to employ and train educated men from the 
non-Brahmin community in the state service with a view to 
keeping the balance of his power and encouraging the Backward 
Classes to go in for higher education and attain better qualifica¬ 
tions. In that spirit he recruited .a Jain young man who was in 
the B.A. Class. The Chief Judge Joshi fulminated against the 
appointment of this young man. The judge argued that Brahmin 
graduates were available for a smaller pay and so they should be 
recruited. 

Anxious to pick up clever and able young men for the 
administration, the Maharaja appointed Bhaskar Vithoji Jadhav, 
Probationary Assistant Sarsubha, from June 1, 1895. Jadhav 
was a brilliant scholar of Bombay University and came first in 
the Matriculation Examination in 1888. Born in 1863, he 
obtained a First class in his B.A. and M.A. Examinations in 1892 
and 1894 respectively. One can imagine the agony and jealousy 
this appointment might have provoked. Jadhav was appointed, 
but was asked to join after completion of his studies. 

The interested group and the Brahmin newspapers began to 
criticise the Maharaja for appointing non-Brahmin officials of 
his choice. Jadhav’s appointment awakened the curiosity of 
Justice Ranade. He inquired of Sabnis, who knew him well, for 
both of them were once serving at Dhulia, whether Jadhav could 
work as well as Sabnis and he would do. 7 This showed how even 
a liberal and broad-minded leader like Ranade failed to recog¬ 
nise unreservedly the ability of a non-Brahmin to work as effi¬ 
ciently as a Brahmin. Educated Brahmins called Shahu a youth 
of hardly twenty-four summers who was supposed to follow the 
whims of the Political Agent. And hiding their designs and 
grievances under the pretext of the welfare of the State, they 
expressed their fear that His Highness would not have able and 
experienced advisors. 

It was Shahu’s firm belief that a mixture of different castes in 
the administration would hold the balance properly. On 
December 27, 1895, Lee-Wamer warned him that Brahmin 
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Intrigue was not the only intrigue but he had found Marathas 
and other classes quite equal to it. What Lee-Wamer said about 
Maharaja Sayajirao Gaikwad in the same letter is noteworthy. 
“I have always thought/’ he said, “that the Gaikwar means well, 
but has worried himself into an attitude of mistrust and uncer¬ 
tainty and indecision, by the feeling which everyone who bears 
office in India must feel, that he cannot depend upon all his 
subordinates.” 

Shahu Chhatrapati not only appointed non-Brahmins to impor¬ 
tant posts, but also kept in his company men from the poor 
classes, so that he might know from them how the execution of 
his orders was done in favour of the poor classes. He said he 
learnt good things from good men and the dark side of the picture 
from men in difficulties. 

About the year 1895 an agitation for the repairs to Shivaji’s 
samadhi at Raigad had reached its zenith. In 1887 Govind 
Babaji Joshi, a social worker in Baroda, who had visited the 
Raigad Fort on April 8, 1885, wrote a pamphlet drawing the 
attention of kings and noblemen to the dilapidated condition of 
Shivaji’s samadhi. In it he said that it was the first duty of the 
Maratha States to repair the samadhi. If the Maharashtrians 
neglected this, "then all the learned men and historians of the 
world will charge us that there are no such sinful, unmindful of 
favours and ungrateful men like us.” 8 And he quoted James 
Douglas, the author of A Book of Bombay (1883) as saying that 
“no man now cares for Shivaji over all those wide dominions 
which once owned him Lord and Master, acquired by so much 
blood and treasure and which he handed down with care to 
the Rajas of Kolhapur, the Bhoslas of Satara and their Peshwas 
in Poona, not one man now contributes a rupee to keep or 
repair the tomb and temple of the founder of the Maratha 
Empire.” Douglas reproduced this passage regarding the 
samadhi in his Book of Bombay and Western India in 1893. 

The matter was taken up by M. G. Ranade, reformer, thinker, 
and Assistant Judge, who organised a meeting of the Sardars of the 
Deccan and citizens of Poona, on May 24, 1885, under the presi¬ 
dentship of Dadasaheb Pant Pratinidhi to raise the necessary 
fund for the repairs of the samadhi .• At that meeting a commit¬ 
tee was appointed to raise funds and to draw estimates for 
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repairing the samadhi. • Abasaheb Ghatge, natural lather of 
Shahu Chhatrapati, was made Chairman of that committee. By 
deputing a man to Raigad specially for this purpose, he pre¬ 
pared the estimates and made a report regarding the building of 
a temple and other arrangements that should be made at Raigad. 
But this plan remained unexecuted owing to Abasaheb’s untimely 
death. 10 

It must be noted here as a matter of history, that Mahatma 
Jotirao Phooley, who was the first man to publish a life of 
Shivaji in verse in June 1869, was also the first man to discover 
Shivaji’s samadhi at Raigad m a dilapidated condition covered 
with dry leaves and stones. It was he who first cleared the 
samadhi\ and the ground of weeds. It is said that before the 
years 1870-75 a person named Bhosle dug up Shivaji’s samadhi 
and other places in Raigad in search of hidden treasure. 

Thereafter, in March 1886, the British Government had got 
the weeds on the octagonal chabutara of the samadhi removed 
and some repairs were carried out. It also had a railing built 
round the samadhi, at a cost of Rs. 51-84) or so. As a favour, 
sometime in May 1886, out of the contingency of the Mamlatdar 
of Mahad a sum of Rs. 5 every year was allowed by the British 
Government for the expenses of removing the weeds from the 
samadhi and the road and for keeping them in good repairs. 

Another meeting was held at Huzurpag in Poona, on May 30, 
1895, under the Presidentship of Shri Shriniwasrao Pantaprati- 
nidhi to give an organised shape to the movement. Justice 
Ranade telegraphed his sympathy with the object of the meeting 
and suggested that a permanent fund should be raised for the 
purpose of carrying it out. Shri Chafalkar Swami, descendant 
of Swami Ramdas, the Pratinidhi of Aundh, the Sachiv of Bhor, 
the Chief of Ichalkaranji, the Chief of Kurundhwad, and 
Senapati Dabhade of Talegaon and other Chiefs and Sardars and 
prominent leaders like Dr. Vishram Ramji Ghole, Shaikh Abdul 
Razak, Bijly Waikar, Sardar Balkrishna Vithal Potnis and B. G. 
Tilak were on. the dais. 11 

Making an inspiring speech at this meeting, Balasaheb 
Kurundhwadkar said, “In this connection I have to suggest wily 
this much that a deputation should be sent to appeal to the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur in this matter. The Maharaja is educat- 
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ed and he is of noble and generous disposition. When he shows 
so much zeal for others I have not the least doubt that he will 
help generously towards the repairs of the samadhi of Shivaji 
Maharaja, the founder of the Maratha Empire and the founder 
of his own family." Tilak observed that “the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur should kindly accept our subscription so collected and 
should complete this work." 

It was unanimously resolved at this meeting to raise a fund for 
repairing the samadhi, building a Chhatri thereon, for making 
arrangements for its maintenance as well as for the annual cele¬ 
bration of a festival in honour of Shivaji. A committee was 
formed with Bal Gangadhar Tilak as the working Secretary. 
It had about fifty members. Professor Bhanu, thanking all, said 
that, so long as Maratha rule continued, proper care was being 
taken of the samadhi, and it was neglected only after its 
decline. 

Just at the dose of the meeting, a telegram conveying full 
agreement with the objects of the meeting was received from the 
Chhatrapati of Kolhapur. 

Accordingly, at 11.30 am. on the morning of August 26, 1895, 
the deputation of leading and influential men from several 
quarters met Shahu Chhatrapati at Kolhapur requesting him to 
undertake the work and complete it as per the resolution passed 
at the meeting of May 30, 1895. The Chhatrapati had informed 
them that he would see the deputation at Poona. But the 
Shivaji Fund Committee requested him that it would be better 
that if he met them in Kolhapur. He agreed. The members 
of the deputation were Balasaheb Kurundwadkar, Shahu’s 
brother Bapusaheb, the Chief of Kagal, Balasaheb Ichalkaranji- 
kar, Balasaheb Bawadekar, Nagojirao Patankar of Kolhapur, 
Sardar Potnis, B. G. Tilak, Namjoshi and Doctor M. G. Desh- 
mukh of Bombay. The deputation was the first of its kind 
which had ever waited upon an Indian ruler. Shahu Chhatra¬ 
pati ordered that the expenses of the members of the deputation 
should be met by his State. 

The deputation met him accordingly. Balasaheb Kurund- 
Wadkar made a speech in which he said that the Chiefs were 
ready to take their share in commemorating the great person¬ 
age who protected Hinduism, that the amount collected was 
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about Rs. 7,000 and that Gaikwad had donated out of his 
private purse Rs. 1,000. He mentioned the fact that the 
Jagatguru Shankaracharya had given some help along with his 
good wishes. The Maharaja’s reply was read by Dewan Sabnis. 
He briefly said: "Shivaji Maharaja is the original founder of 
the lineage and is one of our forefathers, and the Maharaja- 
saheb thinks it his duty to arrange for the repairs of the 
samadhi. And that he feels great satisfaction to see that the 
people of Maharashtra are earnestly helping this work. The 
Maharaja is willing to substantially help the management and 
building of a chhatri (memorial) in the manner as the chhatris 
of the Maharaja’s other forefathers are managed. The nature 
and amount of the help would be communicated afterwards.” 12 
After this, Shahu Chhatrapati was served with betelnuts and 
presented with flowers in the traditional Indian manner. Dr. 
Deshmukh and the Hon. Mr. Vantmurikar thanked the Maha¬ 
raja. Tilak did not make a speech. About three months later, 
Shahu accepted the Presidentship of the Shivaji Fund Com¬ 
mittee. 18 

Tilak, the Secretary of the Shivaji Raja Memorial Committee, 
started celebrating the Shivaji Festival on 15 April 1896 and 
it was celebrated thereafter every year at various places in 
Maharashtra. 

In the beginning of the Shivaji movement, Shahu Maharaja 
was in full sympathy with its aims. However, at one stage, it 
appears from a remark made by Governor Lord Sandhurst that 
Shahu declined to subscribe, 14 but two years later he again 
changed his mind. And there was good reason for the change. 
The members of the Shivaji Club began to collect weapons 
from 1895. In that year arms were found with some of its 
members in Kolhapur and about half a dozen of them were 
convicted. 15 Shahu Chhatrapati, who was favourably inclined 
to the Shivaji movement, took alarm and became very cautious 
about his relations with it. But it was after Tilak’s editorials 
on the Vedokta controversy that Shahu Maharaja adopted a 
cold attitude towards the Shivaji movement of Tilak. 

British ofiicials like Edgerley, Private Secretary to the 
Governor, were not against the repairs of the samadhi as they 
thought that "to respect Shivaji is not synonymous with being 
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against the Government.” Col. Sealy, Political Agent of 
Kolhapur, referring to the Shivaji movement later, observed in 
1901: “By all means let the Maratha students be proud of 
their national hero, imitate him in his qualities of energy, 
organization and leadership and just as we English are at pre¬ 
sent about to celebrate the millenary of our Great Alfred, so 
let the Maratha youth also keep its enthusiasm and patriotism 
green by celebrating the memory of examples like that of 
Shivaji.” 1 * The British officials adopted a hostile attitude 
after the Shivaji movement assumed a political complexion. 
The Chiefs and Princes then withdrew their support. 

The Government then feared that the move on the part of 
the nationalists would turn against the Government and so 
with a view to taking the wind out of their sail, it promised a 
sum of Rs. 5,000 towards the cost of erecting a protective 
chhatri over Shivaji’s samadhi in response to an appeal made 
by the President erf the Shivaji Raja Memorial Committee. 
Long afterwards, they undertook the work of repairing the 
Samadhi with the help of Shivaji Raja Memorial Committee 
and completed the work of building a new chhatri over the 
samadhi at Raigad in 1925. 

On December 14, 1895, Her Highness Ahilyabai Ranisaheb, 
the great-grandmother of the Maharaja passed away. It was 
her marriage that first cemented the two great Maratha Houses 
of Baroda and Kolhapur. She took an active interest in the 
Girl's School in Kolhapur. The Maharaja decided to per¬ 
petuate her memory by starting a dispensary of Indian medicine. 
It was started on October 15, 1896 and placed in charge of an 
experienced vaidya. 

About this time new difficulties arose in the spread of 
education with the emergence of a new regime. Some of the 
feudatories, mostly Brahmins, refused to continue their sub¬ 
scription to the Rajaram High School. The new policy of 
diffusion of knowledge among the large lower sections of the 
people and Shahu Maharaja's attempt at the restoration of his 
powers and of control over the feudatories were the causes of 
their displeasure. 



CHAPTER 5 


A Model Ruler 


Shahu Chhatrapati, determined to create a team of able and 
loyal executives, was slowly removing the bureaucrats from 
office and appointing men of his choice. His former tutor 
Fraser, who was now tutor to the Maharaja of Mysore, advised 
him to appoint Europeans to important posts in Kolhapur. 
Yet it was Fraser himself who later informed Shahu of the 
rivalry “between the Mysorians and Madrasi Brahmins who 
fill many of the best places in the State.” 1 Shahu praised the 
European officers for their discipline but, he said, they carried 
complaints to the Political Agent at the least provocation. 
Lee-Warner had already advised Shahu from London to note 
that Brahmin intrigue was not the only intrigue but the 
Maratha and other classes were quite equal to it. Lee-Warner, 
giving him another piece of advice, said: "You never believe 
the stories that the Agent did this or that, or is pleased or dis¬ 
pleased, but simply go and ask him his views direct, and there 
can be no misunderstanding.”* 

The Chhatrapati was bent on forming his own Council and 
so he wrote to Gangaram Bhau Mhaske, an eminent Maratha 
lawyer and leader in Poona, to suggest suitable Maratha gra¬ 
duates for employment. A man of great sympathy, Mhaske 
was a sincere social worker, who had started schools and 
libraries. With great effort he founded in 1883 the Deccan 
Maratha Education Society and helped several students to get 
through their higher education. Mhaske recommended D. A. 
Vichare, an L.C.E. As he appointed him to a post in the Public 
Works Department, Shahu was harshly criticised. Consequent¬ 
ly, Vichare was attached to the Huzur Office for some time. It 
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was now felt by the Brahmins and Europeans that Shahu re¬ 
quired men from neither community. 

Dewan Taraporewalla warned Shahu that the policy framed 
by him in respect of administration was already known to the 
public and though his motives might be noble, the conflict 
would be disastrous to the State. The Brahmins and Euro¬ 
peans thought that he was replacing them and trying to subdue 
their influence. The general impression among the educated 
classes was that he was unwisely recruiting raw men with uni¬ 
versity education but without experience. Yet the Chhatrapati 
acted according to his own plans. 

For his own part the Chhatrapati was confident that with the 
appointments of new officials the administration would go on 
smoothly. It was, however, difficult to please all parties and 
he said: “I must be prepared to take my share of blame for 
things done against the wishes of some/’ He added, “As 
matters stand at present it is almost impossible to keep all 
Europeans contented.” So he fearlessly and confidently pro¬ 
moted R. V. Sabnis on June 24, 1896 to the post of Chief 
Revenue Officer in place of Vaidya who had retired. 

R. J. Shannon, Head of the Public Works Department, was 
enraged at a mere query by an official in the Huzur Office about 
certain expenditure on some items of works in his Department. 
Upon this Shannon went straight to the Chhatrapati and 
asked him how the officials dared find fault with his work. 
Shahu replied cooly that he himself felt dissatisfied with the 
estimates submitted by him and so he himself asked for the 
clarification. 

Mrs. Sykes, the State nurse, resigned on January 1, 1896. 
Miss Little, the Superintendent of Female Education, had al¬ 
ready resigned and in her place Mrs. Radhabai Krishnarao 
Kelokar (1867-1950) was appointed Lady Superintendent from 
September 1, 1895. She was the wife of Dr. Krishnaji Dadaji 
Kelokar, who had acted as medical officer at Alibag and other 
places. A sincere lover of female education, he himself taught 
his wife at home. Unfortunately Dr. Kelokar was seized with 
an. incurable disease, and his wife had to take up a job for the 
maintenance of the family. High officials appreciated her 
ability and proficiency in learning. 
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Mrs. Kelokar was then admitted to the Women’s Training Col¬ 
lege. Her character was exemplary and her knowledge was found 
superior. She passed the Teachers’ Examination in March 
1883. a On account of her high accomplishments she was first 
appointed companion to the late Ahilyabai Ranisaheb, the 
great-grandmother of Shahu. Mrs. Kelokar served the State 
efficiently and later retired on January 29, 1922, on a pension 
of Rs. 50 a month. 

Shannon went on leave and resumed work in September 1896; 
but he resigned his post at the end of that very month on 
account of domestic difficulties. Vichare was, therefore, ap¬ 
pointed in his place, although Col. Wray, who was appointed 
officiating Political Agent in March 1896, was opposed to his 
appointment. Shahu was criticised for this appointment by 
some newspapers. 

About this time Shahu Chhatrapati, the matchless rider and 
sharpshooter killed a tiger. When the first shot failed to kill 
the animal, it naturally grew very ferocious. Shahu with great 
presence of mind jumped up a tree nearby and escaped before 
the animal could pounce upon him. Swiftly he then shot it. 
Some newspapers praised him for this valorous deed and his 
friend Bhavsinhji from Bhavnagar congratulated him on his 
success in killing the tiger in such a daring spirit. He praised 
him also for his presence of mind. Shahu had asked his friend 
for peacock eggs, but Bhavsinhji in his reply said that the 
season had not yet started. 

In April of the year 1896, Shahu visited some of the remotest 
parts of the Sahyadri ranges to find out for himself why the 
forest people there had not reconciled themselves to the Forest 
Laws. In a letter to Col. Wray, he said he wanted to see if 
they had anything reasonable to argue and to see what could 
be done for them. “It seems,” Shahu wrote, “personal visits 
to their houses in the heart of jungles will go a great way to¬ 
wards lessening the friction between them and the officers.” 
Concluding his remark, he said; “Another thing that strikes < 
me is the extreme indebtedness of the ryots. All their lands are 
in the hands of Sawakars and I am considering what should be 
done to help them.” 

At this time Shahu Chhatrapati paid a visit to some primary 
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schools. He desired to promote education among the lower 
classes so that they might know their rights. It was in 1896 that 
he gave a decision cm a very delicate matter. At Katkol he 
visited the village primary school, which could not decide for 
months whether it should teach Kanarese or Marathi. The 
village was near the Kamatak border and was naturally influ¬ 
enced by Kanarese. The Chhatrapati resolved the dispute by 
explaining to the people that as a State language Marathi 
should be the medium of instruction and Kanarese should be 
taught for practical purposes. 4 This solution showed that he 
was just as well as practical. 

The Chhatrapati continued his tours of the villages. He 
visited Gadhinglaj on November 20, 1896, passing through 
Raibagh and Katkol, the most detached portion of the territory 
which suffered from failure of the rains. On account of the 
failure of rains and prevailing scarcity, Shahu travelled with the 
smallest possible retinue, riding camels and horses in order to 
be able to see the state of the crops. In this year Shahu made 
a representation to the British Government appealing for a 
restoration of the powers of the High Court. The Government 
took about eight years to decide the question. It was cautious 
about investing him with such powers. 

About this time the Maharaja Shivajirao Holkar was to visit 
Kolhapur. There was some correspondence between Shahu 
and the Government of Bombay regarding the formalities to be 
observed by Holkar in respect of the Kolhapur Darbar. On 
his arrival he was given a warm welcome and a Darbar was held 
in his honour. 

The latter part of the year 1896 witnessed a grave famine in 
Kolhapur. Because of this and the hilly nature of the soil, 
there was acute, suffering in Panhala Peta, Bhudargad and 
Katkol in the State. Through these famine-stricken districts, 
the Chhatrapati toured from the last week of January 1897 to 
May 1897 except for a week which he spent at Mahabaleshwar. 
Accompanied by the District and Forest Officers and the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, he toured these districts visiting all relief works 
in progress. The houses of the poor were considered projects 
of relief work on the spot. The Chinchali Show was abandon¬ 
ed that year also, owing to the failure of harvests, the great 
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scarcity of fodder and foliage. The people of the surrounding 
villages offered prayers to their tutelary gods for a prolongation 
of their Raja’s sojourn. 

II 

- i 

Col. J. W. Wray was appointed Political'Agent on January 
18, 1897. Wray was young and inexperienced. To start with 
he was on cordial terms with the Chhatrapati, the friend of his 
father. Wray’s methods, however, provoked opposition. Colak, 
a barrister, complained to the Darbar about the bad treatment 
he received at his hands. Wray clashed with Principal Candy 
too. 

Candy, principal of Rajaram College, had grown insolent 
and overbearing. He had always boasted of his influence at 
the Headquarters in Bombay. He addressed the Chhatrapati 
an insolent letter demanding promotion for which Lord Harris 
had made him apologise to the Maharaja. The climax of his 
insolence was reached when he thrashed a police constable and 
took away an offender from the custody. Being restless and 
uncomfortable at the bearish behaviour of Candy, Shahu 
decided to get rid of him. So he wrote to Nugent, Member of 
the Governor’s Council, that he would be glad to pay Candy 
six months’ salary till January next if Government would recall 
Candy at once. 

Not content with intimidating his school masters into signing 
a petition against the Darbar, Candy had been trying to set 
the Mohammedans of Kolhapur through one of his assistants 
to submit another petition against the Darbar. He often 
spoke disparagingly of the Chhatrapati, and naturally Shahu dis¬ 
liked him. Shahu had written about his rudeness to Lord 
Sandhurst. Shahu turned Wray’s enmity with Candy to good 
account. He did not interfere in the dispute or try to smooth 
over matters. He knew that Wray would easily get rid of 
Candy. The result was that, though Candy had Christian mis¬ 
sionaries on his side, he had to quit Kolhapur and had to pass 
his days in Berar. 

Close on the heels of famine, a terrible epidemic of plague 
broke out early in 1896 in Bombay. From December 1896 it 
spread over to Karachi, Bhivandi and Poona. The Kolhapur 
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Darbar had to forearm itself against the advent of this calamity, 
which raged almost throughout the year 1896 in villages be¬ 
longing to the British districts of Satara and Belgaum and to 
the Southern Maratha States lying on the northern and the 
eastern boundary of the Kolhapur State. Precautionary measures 
were adopted by the State against its invasion of the Kolhapur 
State. So far the measures had proved largely successful. 

Then came the celebration of the 60th anniversary of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. It was to be 
celebrated on June 21 and 22, 1897, in spite of famine and 
plague, as Queen Victoria had assumed the title ’the Empress 
of India’ since 1877. According to Lord Elgin’s letter of June 
5, 1897, the Chhatrapati celebrated the Diamond Jubilee at the 
New Palace on June 21, 1897, by holding a special Darbar 
attended by the feudatory Chiefs, Sardars and Mankaris and 
Officials of the State. 

A congratulatory message fervently praying for further pro¬ 
longation of Her Majesty's “beneficent reign” was sent to her. 
On-the morning of June 21, an imperial salute of 101 guns was 
fired. At 6 a.m., on the morning of June 22, which was 
“Queen’s Day” a salute of 60 guns corresponding to the 
length of Her Majesty’s reign was fired. Thirty-four well 
behaved prisoners were released and seventy-six were granted 
partial remission of their sentences. 

Shahu Chhatrapati expressed his devotion and loyalty in a 
letter to Lord Elgin. In it he described the Victorian Age as 
the era of continued progress both in England and in India 
and a great epoch of advancement, thoroughly illustrating the 
great truth that “the crown is in reality held for the people, and 
when rightly held it ensures the moral as well as the material 
triumphs of the Government.” The Kolhapur Darbar sent to 
Her Majesty through the Bombay Government an address 
engraved on vellum and placed in a casket of solid gold and 
silver made by a State artist after an oriental design. It was 
acknowledged by the Government conveying special thanks 
from Her Majesty. Shahu thus renewed the contact which his 
father had established with Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
r This was a homage paid by a former ally turned into a sub¬ 
ordinate and helpless ruler, as were all the Indian princes. But 
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Shafau Chhatrapati was not alone in paying such a tribute. 
Some Indian leaders also paid such tributes. M. K. Gandhi 
was one of the men that paid similar homage from Durban to 
Her Majesty for having established a golden era. 

The Diamond Jubilee was commemorated by the State in 
Kolhapur by laying the foundation stone of a building for the 
Kolhapur Infantry Hospital at the hands of Lt. Col. J. W. Wray. 
On June 22, 1897, the Chhatrapati himself laid the foundation 
stone of a building for the Victoria Diamond Jubilee Leper 
Asylum. 

While Shahu and M. K. Gandhi paid full-throated tributes 
to the Queen, B. G. Tilak, the nationalist representative, ob¬ 
served in his famous article in the Kesari entitled, ‘Glory to the 
Majesty the Queen Empress': “Well, the festival which is being 
celebrated as an emblem of their prosperity by the people of a 
nation that has thus reached the height of wealth and power 
is quite appropriate from their point of view. We also parti¬ 
cipate in the joy, as they are our rulers; only it cannot be said 
that we have prospered like them during the last sixty years. 
One is compelled emphatically to say that the present is the 
sixtieth celebration not of our prosperity but of our decline.” 
So saying, Tilak shrewdly attended the celebration held at the 
Governor's bungalow in Poona, and that very night Rand and 
Ayrst, the plague officers in Poona, were killed by the two 
Chapekar brothers. Later, the Chapekars were hanged, and 
Tilak was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment for some 
of his articles in the Kesari which were considered seditious. 

Following these festivities, another great event occurred. The 
Chhatrapati was fortunate in blessing his State with an heir 
apparent who was born on July 31, 1897. Naturally, the peo¬ 
ple were exceedingly happy. The occasion was celebrated with 
great rejoicings throughout the State. They showered felicita¬ 
tions on Shahu and Maharani Laxmibai at meetings and by 
the presentation of Addresses. The newborn was named Raja- 
ram bn the sixteenth day of his birth. During the previous 
thirty years he was the first direct male heir born in the Royal 
family. It was therefore considered a red-letter day in the 
history of the Kolhapur dynasty. 


SC-"S 
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As an expression of joy, Shahu released twelve prisoners and 
distributed gifts consisting of food, money and clothing among 
the needy and the poor. 

A complaint was lodged by the Muslims of Kolhapur over 
the usurpation of a mosque by some Hindu officials. Shahu 
inquired into the matter and amicably settled the quarrel be¬ 
tween the State officials and the Muslims. A great devotee of 
Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha dynasty, he kept up the 
tradition of religious tolerance created by him. 

The appointments of officers in the Kolhapur State still 
caused the Chhatrapati much worry as the interests of the Poli¬ 
tical Agent, Dewan Taraporewalla and the Darbar clashed. 
Wray, the Political Agent, desired the Darbar to appoint 
Dr. Deo to the post of Assistant Surgeon in the Albert Memo¬ 
rial Hospital and Bomanji B. Dorabshet to the post of Special 
Medical Officer. The Dewan being a Parsi desired it the other 
way. In October 1897 Wray wrote to Shahu in the matter, 
and Dorabshet was appointed Special Medical Officer on 
November 17, 1897, in charge of the Health Department of the 
Kolhapur City. 

However, the friction over the appointment of Dr. Deo continu¬ 
ed for a long time with the result that tension grew between Wray 
and the Dewan Meherjibhai Kuvarji Taraporewalla. Neither 
could the Dewan work smoothly with the Chhatrapati. Meherji¬ 
bhai wanted to appoint a Parsi whereas Wray wanted to ap¬ 
point Dr. Deo, a Brahmin, and Shahu wanted neither. With 
a view to giving plenty of rope to Meherjibhai, Shahu shrewdly 
asked the Dewan to advertise the post and appoint a suitable 
man. He knew that Meherjibhai would be partial and appoint 
a Parsi, despite the advice of Wray. As expected Meherjibhai 
put his head into the noose. He appointed a Parsi named 
Rustomji Palanji to the post instead of Dr. Deo and fell a 
victim to the wrath of Wray. The Political Agent thought 
that the Maharaja was in agreement with the Dewan and so 
the friction grew between them too. The Executive Councillor 
Nugent tried to bring about a rapprochement in November 
1897, but he failed. 

As a result of the friction between Wray and Meherjibhai, 
the latter had to proceed on leave from September 5, 1898, for 
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one year prior to retirement, and R. V. Sabnis was appointed 
Dewan from that day. However, until March 1898 Wray andt 
his wife accompanied the Maharaja and his party to different 
places for shikar. But now his relations with the Chhatrapatii 
had become much strained. Nugent, a common friend, brought 
about a temporary reconciliation. K. B. pokhale, the Chief 
Judge, died and instead of V. B. Gokhale, who was Assistant 
Judge, K. N. Pandit was appointed Chief Judge in February 

1898. Just then Bhaskarrao Jadhav was appointed First Class 
Magistrate. 

In February 1899 the Chhatrapati went to Kagal with his son 
Rajaram and received a thunderous welcome from his relatives 
and the people of Kagal. There Shahu discussed the develop¬ 
ment of Kolhapur and Shahupuri with the merchants of Nipani. 

The Rao of Kutch visited Kolhapur on an invitation from 
Shahu Chhatrapati. A special Darbar was held on April 26, 

1899, in his honour. The two princes met under the aegis of 
British rule and enjoyed shikar. The Rao then left in May 1899. 

Plague had spread in Kolhapur. There was little or no rain 
that year and the crops had failed. Water became scarce and 
prices soared. Bhaskarrao Jadhav was appointed Assistant 
Plague Commissioner from September 4, 1899, and from 
January 1, 1900 he was made also Assistant Famine Collector. 

Shahu Chhatrapati did not fail to use modern equipment in 
his regime. He fitted his Panhala Palace with telephones con¬ 
necting his Palace at Kolhapur and the Residency. This 
arrangement speeded up the plague , work. 

Measures were adopted to check the plague and the famine. 
Arrangements were made not only to sell grass at cheap rates 
but also to provide fodder for those animals which could not 
be cared for by their owners. Suspension of land revenue, too, 
was granted liberally. 

In those days of plague, the Chhatrapati wrote to Wray on 
November 25, 1899, from Panhala: “I am only sorry that I 
cannot see the Plague Hospital .and camp at Koti Teerth every¬ 
day, as I used to do when I was there. I, however, go to Kolha¬ 
pur every now and then and move about in the City and per¬ 
sonally inspect the arrangements and give instructions where 
necessary. It is a pity both the Old and the, New Palace are 
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infected, dead rats having been seen there. They are being 
disinfected and I hope that they will soon be habitable. I am 
going in a few days to parts where there is scarcity. For the 
present people in these parts are stilt gathering their crops, and 
labour for agricultural purposes is still in demand.' 1 

In those days Shahu worked untiringly. In one of his letters 
of December 1899 he said: ‘Tn fact I only sleep at Panhala and 
spend the whole day in doing my office work as the office is 
here. The mornings I spend in supervising the plague work 
in the city. A few days ago, I rode about 40 miles across the 
country to see the state of crops myself. I used only one horse 
and went at the rate of nearly three miles an hour, as I had to 
make inquiry as I went along. I was very tired.” 

The Maharaja was kind to farm animals. On December 20 
the Samarth, a political weekly started by Professor Vijapurkar 
on June 6, 1898, congratulated the Maharaja on the generous 
order which he had issued asking the people who could not 
feed their cattle to take them to the State thatas where they 
would be cared for. They might take them away whenever it 
was convenient for them to do so. 

m 

The misunderstanding between the Chhatrapati and Col. 
Wray continued and exploded in an incident in which Wray 
wanted to involve Shahu Chhatrapati. This affair sprang from 
an anonymous letter to Wray which informed him that one 
D. C. Fernandes had hatched a conspiracy to poison him at the 
time of the dinner which was to be given in honour of Mr. 
James, a member of the Governor's Council. The dinner was 
to-take place in the Darbar Hall of the New Palace under the 
management of Wray and his wife on August 5, 1899, on the 
morning of which Wray received the letter. It must be noted 
that Fernandes was a lawyer who had made a complaint against 
Wray early in 1898 as he had cancelled his sanad to practise 
in the Agency Court early in 1898 on grounds of professional 
misconduct. Wray successfully pressed the Darbar also to 
cancel the sanad of Fernandes. 

When the Chhatrapati came to know about the letter, he 
immediately proposed that the dinner be dropped from the 
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programme or that the State police be. ashed to watch the 
arrangements in the Dining Hall. Intemperate, ill-composed, 
overbearing as he was, Wray promptly rejected both the pro¬ 
posals, making his own arrangements with the assistance of his 
former butler Philip who had been promoted to the post of a 
store-keeper in the Public Works Department of the State. 
None in the Darbar knew of the precautions Wray had taken. 
When, however, the tables had been laid, Wray had the rolls 
of bread already served removed and asked Philip to place 
instead the ones he had brought. The dinner, then, took place 
without any mishap. Wray sent the old rolls of bread, which 
had been kept aside in a box, to the chemical analyser in 
Bombay on August 21. At the end of the month the analyser 
reported that he detected no poison, but one of the rolls of 
bread contained a very small piece and some minute particles 
of glass. 

The Maharaja wanted to institute a thorough inquiry into 
the matter, but Wray opposed it saying that if publicity were 
given to it a great scandal would be created against the Darbar. 
Shahu, however, astutely said that he did not want to leave the 
matter to guesswork and suspicion. He would prefer a tempo¬ 
rary scandal to the torture of doubt, so that his enemies might 
not have a convenient instrument to use against the Darbar. 
On receipt of the report from the chemical analyser, the next 
day Shahu wrote to Wray: “It is really very kind of you to 
think of the scandal it may create about the Darbar, as it was 
a Darbar dinner of which advantage was taken. But I personal¬ 
ly think that it is better to risk such scandal than to let 
the culprits escape. It will only make them very bold to do 
such things again. If you approve, I shall ask the Police to 
move in the matter at once.” 

In fact, on receipt of the report, on September 3, 1899, Shahu 
immediately asked Pendharkar, his own Police Chief, to make 
a searching inquiry, whereas Wray had waited for advice from 
his friends in Poona. Shahu wrote to the Bombay Government 
asking to place at his disposal the services of an expert detec¬ 
tive officer to investigate the offence and a Sessions Judge to try 
the case in the event of a trial being necessary. Meantime, with 
the approval of Wray, Shiigaonkar, Chief Revenue Officer of the 
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State, was entrusted with the investigation pending the arrival 
of a British Officer. 

Wray had a suspicion that D. C. Fernandes had a hand in 
the affair. He, therefore, advised Shirgaonkar to arrest Fer¬ 
nandes, but the latter did not arrest him as there was not suffi¬ 
cient evidence to do so. Thereupon Wray wrote to the Dewan 
asking him to arrest Fernandes on the grounds of his being the 
writer of certain anonymous letters about the plague measures. 
Yet the Dewan did not yield to his pressure. At the end of the 
first week of September 1899, Gannon, the Police Inspector 
deputed by the Bombay Government to undertake the investi¬ 
gation, started his work. Irritable and vindictive, Wray asked 
this Inspector to arrest Fernandes; but he, too, although he 
was guided by Wray, declined, telling him that the evidence 
against Fernandes was insufficient. 

Enraged at these repeated refusals to do his bidding, Wray 
threatened the Darbar to appoint a commission like the one 
appointed to investigate the case against Malharrao Gaikwad in 
1875. In the Baroda case it was found at the State dinner in 
Baroda that the Political Resident was given poison in fruit 
juice at the end of the dinner. As a result of that enquiry, the 
Maharaja of Baroda was deposed. Wray not only did threaten 
in this way but also said that the refusal to arrest Fernandes 
created suspicion in his mind that the Darbar had a hand in 
the affair. 

Desperately Wray then asked the Darbar not to stick to 
technicalities of the law in such a serious case. The imputa¬ 
tions weighed heavily on the mind of the Darbar, and it allow¬ 
ed the arrest of Fernandes. Fernandes, who had gone to Poona, 
returned to Kolhapur and reported himself to the Magistrate. He 
was arrested and along with him was arrested one Baba Maras, 
the only rollmaker in Kolhapur. Wray suspected that Fernan¬ 
des was a tool in the hands of the former Dewan Meherjibhai 
and his faction. Determinedly, he insisted that certain officers 
should be dismissed. The Darbar refused to dismiss officers on 
mere suspicion and to institute a reign of terror in Kolhapur. 
Yet the pressure increased, and on Wray’s specific advice, 
Kirtikar, an officer, was ordered to leave the State, ostensibly 
oh six months’ leave. 
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A palace servant Kuttal disclosed to Gannon that Philip, the 
former butler of Wray, in-charge of the Dinner, had given him 
a roll to replace one of the rolls of bread when he assisted him; 
but later said that one Ismail pressed him to make the state¬ 
ment in that manner. At that juncture another letter was 
received by Wray implicating Maratha officers and the Saidars 
of the State, including Bapusaheb Ghatge, in a new attempt on 
Wray’s life. 

This was too much for Shahu Chhatrapati and he repeated 
his request for an expert Police Officer to investigate the case 
and a judge to hold a trial. In spite of veiled opposition on 
the part of Wray, Brewin arrived and investigated the case. 
Brewin, an Anglo-Indian intelligent officer, had then won fame 
in some important cases in Maharashtra. Wray resisted the 
demand for a judge, saying that it would mean that the Maha¬ 
raja had no confidence in his State officials, but the Maharaja 
did not yield. Wray desired to wind up the case before the 
arrival of Brewin, through a Magistrate on the evidence Gan¬ 
non had gathered, but he did not succeed in his plan as Shahu 
Chhatrapati got the case postponed through his officer for fur¬ 
ther remand. Brewin took up the investigation on October 6, 
1899. Befitting his reputation and position, he worked inde¬ 
pendently and refused to play a subordinate role to Wray. In 
the court he deposed that he had no evidence against Fer¬ 
nandes and he was released. Brewin even withdrew the case! 

In the second week of November 1899, Brewin drafted his 
report in Bombay. According to his report, there was no 
truth in the alleged plot 5 to poison Wray. John Nugent, Mem¬ 
ber of the Governor’s Council, too, held from the beginning 
that there was really no bona fide plot to murder or injure 
Wray; 6 but the whole affair was a conspiracy to ruin Fernandes 
and secure his removal from Kolhapur. Brewin suspected that 
the butler Philip was the prime mover in the conspiracy. He 
was removed from the post he held as store-keeper. 

Dissenting from this report, Wray saw Edgerly with his ver¬ 
sion of the case. Shahu Chhatrapati who was watching his 
movement, moved adroitly and met the Governor in Bombay 
on January 11, 1900. During the discussion, the Governor 
promised the Chhatrapati that Wray would leave Kolhapur as 
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he was going home on furlough on March 9, 1900 and that he 
would not return to Kolhapur. Despite this defeat, Wray did 
not work in a smooth manner. In February 1900, when the 
Maharaja went to Bombay, Wray detained the guard enroute 
to Bombay on the occasion of his farewell visit to Lord Sand¬ 
hurst. Shahu then had a very unpleasant discussion with Wray 
on the matters of procedure. 

And yet this man proceeded on leave from March 1900 and 
during his journey he had the cheek to write a letter to the 
Chhatrapati, perhaps in a repentant mood, hoping to return 
soon to Kolhapur to ride and shikar with him. He hoped to 
cement, he added, his friendship with Shahu and thanked him 
for his kindness and small courtesies. 

With the departure of Wray, the British Political Agent, who 
regarded himself as Paramount Power, ended the terror and 
tyranny that had been hovering over Kolhapur for three gene¬ 
rations. Shahu Chhatrapati’s shrewdness, courage and adroit¬ 
ness proved a match for Wray’s machinations. 

Wray returned to India only to be transferred to Sawantwadi 
from November 22, 1900. Later the report of the Poison Case 
was printed in the Times of India Press for which a bill of 
Rs. 890 was submitted to the Government of Bombay. Some 
time later Wray went on his knees to Shahu Chhatrapati pray¬ 
ing that his Government should count one year’s service to¬ 
wards his pension. 

It may be noted here that during the Poison Case several 
European friends of Shahu stood by him and Col. Harold also 
was very helpful. But the Brahmins of Kolhapur took their 
stand against the Chhatrapati. 7 

D. C. Fernandes later claimed damages from the Kolhapur 
Darbar in the Bombay High Court for his arrest in the Poison 
Case. Ijle even sent an appeal to the Government of India. 
But he was given full compensation by way of employment 
in the State. In place erf Wray, A. M. T. Jackson, a civilian 
and orientalist, was appointed to act as Political Agent. He 
worked there till the middle of June 1900, and Col. C. W. H. 
Scaly followed him in the post. 
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IV 

While Shahu was much worried over the Poison Case, 
trouble for him arose from another direction. The youth of 
Shivaji Club now went into action. The Shivaji Club was 
founded in 1893 by Hahumantrao Kulkami, alias Murki 
Bhavikar at Kolhapur. The club was an amalgamation of the 
Bal Anti-Cow Killing Society established by Hanumantrao and 
Balmitra Samaj founded by Dattoba Lele who was a teacher at 
Rajaram High School. Hanumantrao was himself initiated 
into the terrorist movement by Bhide Guruji and one Baburao 
Nitsure who were members of the Chapekar Club in Poona. 

The members of the Shivaji Club were young men, mostly 
educated. They were trained in dandpatta, which included 
sword and dagger exercises on the bank of the Panchaganga. 
At their weekly meetings they spread nationalist ideas and 
wore certain types of belts at Drill and in processions. Some 
of them in 1895 8 had collected arms and were convicted for 
doing so. Kulkarni used to supply Tilak with the information 
about their activities. These leaders were concerned with the 
revolt that took place at Bhir in Aurangabad District on April 
14, 1899. They were called then the leaders of the Belapur 
Swami Math which was led by Bhausaheb Limaye who styled 
himself Raja and bore many aliases. The leaders of the Shivaji 
Club had financed the Bhir revolt but it failed after a small 
skirmish. Its leader Limaye was called Baba, Abasaheb Ram- 
chandra, Raosaheb and had declared that he would liberate 
the Marathas and all other Hindus from their wretched condi¬ 
tion. He believed that the people would be happy after the 
re-establishment of Brahmin rule.* 

Tilak may have been aware of these happenings as two of 
his lieutenants were in the thick of the event; but released as 
he was from his sixteen months’ imprisonment on September 6, 
1899, it would be stretching the imagination to say that he was 
the promoter of this revolt. Some fanatics stretched and 
strained the thread of the revolt even to Shahu Chhatrapati. 
But facts and not fictions are important in history. After some 
of the members of the Shivaji Club had been imprisoned in 
1895 for collecting arms, Shahu Chhatrapati, who was at one 
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time favourably indined towards its Shivaji celebrations, be¬ 
came less interested and withdrew his support as said before. 

During the plague of 1899, some of these young men com¬ 
mitted house-breaking in Kolhapur. In the beginning of 
January 1900, some members of the Shivaji Club were arrested 
for thefts. In the trial, Damu Sonar, Muni Karandikar and 
Rama Kulkarni were convicted in 1.900 while one Anant Bhag- 
wat absconded. Damu Sonar and Waman Apfce made full con¬ 
fessions in the trial; Damu Joshi and Datto Prasad were ac¬ 
quitted. 

Thereafter, owing to constant watch on the Shivaji Club, it 
was closed down, and later in 1903 ix was revived at Belapur in 
Ahmednagar District. The British Government reported 10 that 
it suspected neither the loyalty of the Maharaja nor that of 
Bapusaheb Ghatge; Bapusaheb’s name was not in the list pre¬ 
pared by the Police. The Chhatrapati, however, had under 
the British Government’s instructions to issue a general order 
prohibiting his State officials and their relatives from joining 
the activities of the Shivaji Club. 

Notwithstanding these troubles, difficulties and suspicions 
which the Chhatrapati had to surmount, Queen Victoria con¬ 
ferred upon him on May 24, 1900, on the occasion of her birth¬ 
day, the title of “Maharaja” as an hereditary distinction for his 
great work as a ruler. Officially he became a Maharaja. Gradu¬ 
ally he was gaining power and prestige which his predecessors 
had lost during several previous generations. 

The Chhatrapati ably pulled his State through plague and 
famine. He stayed at Panhala so that the people from the dif¬ 
ferent villages could come directly to him and speak to him of 
their difficulties. His stay there was convenient to the district 
officers who were moving in the adjoining areas of scarcity. 
During the terrible famine days, Shahu opened cheap grain- 
shops and established poor-houses. To increase employment 
he started works at places where water supply was good. He 
also sanctioned the grant of tagai to farmers in times of plague, 
and in times of cholera the villages were kept clean. Drinking 
water was preserved from contamination and medicines were 
distributed freely. All pilgrimages were banned. Reports of 
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plague cases were rewarded, observation camps were opened and 
food was supplied to the poor and weak. 

The distress of famine was thus not felt too much in 
Kolhapur. But Shahu was worried about people not appearing 
for plague tests for which centres had been opened at Shirol, 
Raibag and on the Konkan side. The effect'of famine in other 
parts, Shahu observed in a letter to a friend, had greatly affect¬ 
ed prices and he could not say to what height they might rise. 

The new Political Agent, A. M. T. Jackson, was pleased with 
the hard and ceaseless work the Chhatrapati did towards ameli¬ 
oration of the dreadful conditions in the State. In April 1900, 
he said: “You must allow me to congratulate you on the per¬ 
sonal attention you have given to the administration of famine 
relief in your State and on the success that has so far attended 
your efforts." 

Shahu Chhatrapati was now a happy ruler having two sons, 
the second son Shivaji being born on April 15, 1899 and a 
daughter. The births of these two sons had gladdened the 
hearts of his subjects and constituted events of great rejoicing 
in the chequered career of the ruling family. During the pre¬ 
vious twenty-five years, three boys had been adopted as there 
was no direct heir bom into the Royal family. The craddle 
song sung at the time of Rajaram’s naming ceremony had be¬ 
come very popular in Kolhapur. 

A contemporary journal, describing Shahu Chhatrapati’s 
personality, happiness and power, observed: “A tall, robust 
looking, young man, Shahu Chhatrapati seems to be endowed 
with a very fine physique. A certain amount of shyness which 
he can never completely shake off in the presence of strangers, 
perhaps stands in the way of a correct estimate of his qualities 
at first sight.” And depicting him as a simple, high-minded, 
warm-hearted personality, it remarked that Shahu’s regard for 
the feelings of others had won him the respect of all who came 
into contact with him. 

The journal appreciated warmly the fact that the Chhatra¬ 
pati and his brother Bapusaheb were devoted to each other. It 
added, "A liberal master may always count upon servants who 
are attached to him; but in the case of Shahu Chhatrapati, it is 
not merely his liberality; it is the personal interest which he 
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takes in the concerns of those who are around him which ex¬ 
plains the great warmth of affection with which the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur is regarded by his servants.” 

And indeed the great interest Shahu created in others for his 
rule was the result of the human touch and warmth with which 
he conducted his work. Not only by giving amenities to the 
indigent Brahmins, non-Rrahmins, and poor widows or help 
to the students irrespective of caste and creed, but by being 
the real protector and benefactor of his people. 

Thus Shahu Chhatrapati became a very popular ruler. By 
his charming personality, the expression of his gratitude, by the 
simplicity of his private life and his domestic happiness, and 
above all by his abiding interest in the promotion of the wel¬ 
fare of the common man and his control over the administra¬ 
tion, he earned the gratitude of his subjects and became a 
model prince. All these achievements reflected great credit on 
his inborn insight and no less on the sagacity inculcated by his 
Guru, Fraser. 



CHAPTER 6 


The Social Conflict 


With the end of ‘the Poison Case’, the British bureaucrats 
sulked in their seats for a while. The suppression of the 
Shivaji Club angered the Brahmin youth and the Brahmins as 
a community were dissatisfied with the recruitment of non- 
Brahmin youth into the administration in Kolhapur. The 
sceptre gave, they thought, the Backward Classes equal rights 
with the Brahmins and was ousting them from jobs. 

Professor Vijapurkar’s Samarth, which was a mouthpiece of 
the Brahmins, criticising the recruiting policy of the Chhatra- 
pati, said r “Already the Darbar has erred enough in this direc¬ 
tion. There is deep displeasure and serious disquietitude 
among Rajaramian graduates in this matter.” The Samarth 
had no objection to the Rajaramians holding posts throughout 
the Presidency and even outside. Formerly the poorest Brahmin 
had a status and the backward class men were always below him. 
The new deal was a challenge to his power and monopoly. 

Just at this time Tilak and his friends tried through their 
friend B. N. Joshi, Chief Judge of Kolhapur, and Dr. Dhondo- 
pant Borker, Personal Physician of the Maharaja, to persuade 
the Chhatrapati to buy the business of the Poona Silk Manu¬ 
facturing Company which was then perishing. But Sabnis dis¬ 
suaded him from doing so. Then they told the Maharaja that 
Sabnis was a self-seeker and a traitor to the Maharaja. 1 Shahu 
demanded evidence to prove their allegations and the proof 
was never forthcoming. He therefore paid no heed to their 
allegations and importunities. On top of this, Sabnis was 
raised to the Dewanship of Kolhapur despite their bitter oppo¬ 
sition to him and the allegations against him. 

77 
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Having failed in their attempt to dislodge Sabnis from his 
position, the Brahmins resorted to their usual weapon of perse¬ 
cution and tried to lower his social status. They refused Sabnis 
and the members of his family admission to the sacred shrine 
at Narsobawadi which is a place of pilgrimage in the Kolhapur 
State. 1 Stubbornly Sabnis remained unmoved. Neither did he 
yield an inch to social pressures. 

But instead of Sabnis, the Chhatrapati himself soon became 
a target of Brahmin attack. The young Chhatrapati was a 
strict observer of religious rites in several matters. He per¬ 
formed his daily worship with regularity, especially of the 
Shaivic symbol which he had got tattooed on his left hand. This 
he continued to do till about the end of his life. It was also 
his practice to visit the holy places in the neighbourhood of 
Kolhapur and take a sacred bath on the stipulated days in the 
river Panchaganga. 

One morning, in the year 1899, the young Maharaja went to 
the river to take such a sacred bath in the month of Kartik 
(usually October). His brother Bapusaheb Ghatge, Mamasaheb 
Khanolkar, Rajaramshastri Bhagwat and others accompanied 
him to the river. A Brahmin priest used to attend the royal 
party to chant mantras and to bless them. It was observed on 
such occasions that the priest usually came without having a 
bath and recited the holy hymns. It is a Hindu belief that the 
priest should bathe before he begins his work. When on this 
occasion the priest began to chant religious hymns, Rajaram- 
shastri, who was pundit, historian and linguist, asked the Maha¬ 
raja why his priest was reciting Puranic hymns and not Vedic 
hymns at the performance of the rites. 

When the young Maharaja asked the priest to explain the 
matter, he promptly replied that it was not necessary for him 
either to take a bath beforehand or to recite Vedic hymns as the 
persons to be blessed were Shudras. Only Vedic recitals and 
not Puranic recitals, he added indifferently, needed a bath 
beforehand on his part. 

Such an insulting reply the Chhatrapati never expected from 
his priest-servant. The insolent priest called the Chhatrapati 
a Shudra, behaved with him rudely and stigmatised his pre¬ 
decessors as low-caste. As was his wont, Shahu argued with 
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the priest calmly but sternly. When Shahu and his brother 
told the priest that they were Kshatriyas of noble hlood, the 
priest replied to his ruler and master that so long as the power¬ 
ful Brahmin community did not accept his Kshatriya status, 
he would not consider him better than a Shudra. The ruler 
sarcastically replied that although in the priest's opinion he was 
a Shudra, he regarded the act of performing religious rites 
without taking a bath as unbecoming on the part of a Brahmin. 

No doubt the Chhatrapati was astounded at the disrespectful, 
irreverent and disparaging attitude on the part of his servant 
priest who was known to be dirty, immoral and impious. Shahu 
left the matter at that stage as he was cautious about taking 
any hasty steps in such situations. Yet, malice has it that the 
poor creature was beaten up. It was customary with the non- 
Brahmins in those days not to mind such dirty, immoral and 
drunken priests performing religious rites in their houses in 
order to propitiate the gods and please their ancestors in heaven; 
for a Brahmin of any description, vile or virtuous, was regarded 
as an earthly god. 

A Brahmin was the god of gods in heaven, the emancipator 
of God and Man. Ramdas, a Brahmin saint-poet, sings the 
glory of Brahmins in his Dasbodh as follows: 

A Brahmin is a preceptor to all although he may be inactive 
One should surrender to him with undivided devotion, 

A Brahmin is the Vedas personified, 

A Brahmin is himself God 
One’s desires are fulfilled. 

By the word of a Brahmin. 

What of poor people, even gods bow before a Brahmin. 
Although a dunce, he is adorned by the world. 

Above all the Brahmins took a pride in singing the glory of 
their caste: 

However fallen a Brahmin is, 

His greatness is unsurpassed in the universe. 8 

This was not the first occasion in history that Brahmins tried 
to lower the social status of the Kshatriyas who clashed with 
them. On such occasions they declined to perform the thread 
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ceremony of such Kshatriyas.* Indian history is replete with 
such incidents. In Shivaji’s day the Deccan Brahmins challenge 
ed his Kshatriya descent on the occasion of his coronation. It 
was then proved beyond doubt that Shivaji was a direct des¬ 
cendant of the Sisode Kshatriya family, the ruler of Udaipur, 
considered to be the highest Kshatriya family in India by all 
Hindus. 

It was Gaga Bhatta of Kashi, a great Brahmin pundit of 
repute, who performed all the ceremonies at the time of the 
coronation of Shivaji. Yet these very Brahmins who disputed 
Shivaji’s Kshatriya origin, afterwards astutely adulated him as 
the protector of the Cow and Brahmins, perhaps after the dis¬ 
tribution of the royal bounty. But from the conduct of the 
descendants of those Brahmins, it seems, they never regarded 
Shivaji’s Kshatriya status as real and tenable. They were re¬ 
conciled to it as a matter of policy and expediency. 

II 

The theory of the Deccan Brahmins of the nineteenth century 
was that though the three generative classes—the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas had the right to perform 
Vedokta rituals, the Brahmins alone were entitled to study, 
yajna, gift, teaching, performing yajna on another's behalf; 
but the Kshatriyas were not entitled to the last three rituals. 
According to this theory they wrote that Nandantam Kshatriya 
Kulam —the Nandas were the last of the Kshatriyas i.e., there 
existed no Kshatriya class after the extinction of the Nanda 
dynasty as Chandragupta Maurya, who was a follower of the 
Brahmin political preceptor Vishnugupta, popularly known as 
Kautilya or Arya Chanakya, was the son of the mistress of a 
Nanda ruler, Mahananda. 

On the one hand, the Brahmins belied their oft-repeated 
theory invented by their forefathers that their great Parshuram 
had totally exterminated the Kshatriyas twenty-one times, and 
on the other, they twisted history to suit their theory. History 
shows that there flourished Kshatriya kings of the Gupta, 
Chalukya, Parmar and Yadav dynasties after the Nanda dynasty 
had died out. 
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Both the wicked theories that Paarahuram exterminated the 
Kshatriyas twenty*one times, and that Subhum, the son of 
Kritaveerya, exterminated Brahmins as many times were exag¬ 
gerations. They only pointed Out that the struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas had continued for a 
long time with unabated fury. The above-mentioned wicked 
theory led the Brahmins to draw the logical corollary that in 
Kaliyuga there were only two classes, the Brahmins and 
Shudras and so only the Brahmins had the right to the Vedic 
forms of rituals. 

During the Moghul period, a Brahmin pundit named Krishna 
Narsinh Shesh published his work Shudra Shiromani and sup¬ 
ported this malicious theory. Another pundit, Kamlakar Bhatta, 
in his Shudra Kamalakara, also supported it. Prayaschittendu- 
shekhar, the Bhagwat Purana and the Dharmasindhu gave 
their support to the same falsehood. 8 This is the way the 
Brahmins retained their prestige and position untouched and 
re-wrote fraudulent history. 

For centuries the Rajputs had their ceremonies performed in 
Vedic forms. In Maharashtra the dispute over the Vedic forms 
arose at the time of Shivaji’s coronation. Shivaji set it at naught 
with the help of his guide Gaga Bhatta. His grandson Shahu 
set aside the cabinet system and made the Peshwa the virtual 
leader, with the result that the last Brahmin Peshwas became 
despotic and persecuted some castes in social matters. They 
tried to lower their social rank. In order to lower the status 
of Maratha rulers Nana Phadnavis managed, through the instru¬ 
mentality of his representative at the Satara Court, to get the 
thread ceremony of Shahu II at Satara performed in Puranic 
forms.* 

The dispute over the Vedokta again raised its ugly head in 
the time of Pratapsinh of Satara.. In order to solve the prob¬ 
lem once for all, he invited, in 1832, men of learning belong¬ 
ing to both sides to come together. Raghvacharya Gajendra- 
gadkar led the Brahmin party and the Kshatriyas were 
represented by a Kayastha Prabhu scholar named Vithal 
Sakharam alias Abba Parasnis. On the last day of the debate, 
hundreds of Brahmins, from Belgaum to Poona, flocked at the 
Vedashala in Satara where the definitive verdict was to be an- 
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nounced. Pratapsinh stood sword in hand to control the crowd 
and avoid any possible clash. The Brahmins were backed by 
the Patwardhans of Sangali. In the debate the Brahmins were 
defeated. The existence of the Kshatriya was proved and ac- 
cepted. It was confirmed that the Bhosle, Ahirrao, Ghatge, 
Palkar, Khanvilkar, Jadhav, Shirke, Mohite, Gujar, Mane and 
Mahadik families were Kshatriyas and had right to the Vedokta 
ceremonies. Accordingly Pratapsinh’s coronation in 1837 was 
performed in Vedokta forms. 

About sixty-five years after this incident, the Vedokta contro¬ 
versy again cropped up in Baroda in 1896. At the palace of 
Sayajirao Gaikwad in Baroda, all rites were performed in the 
Puranic forms. After his tour of Europe the Maharaja of 
Baroda had to undergo an expiation as he had crossed the 
seas. But all was not quiet in Baroda. The lieutenants of 
Mahatma Jotirao Phooley were agitating against social Torism, 
the caste system, and its rigid customs. The Baroda Vatsal 
conducted by Damodarpant Yande was propounding the princi¬ 
ples of Satya-Shodhak Samaj. Jotirao Phooley, who had strug¬ 
gled to abolish priesthood based on birth, had interviewed the 
Maharaja in 1884 at Baroda and discussed with him the princi¬ 
ples of Satya-Shodhak Samaj. The result was that his lieuten¬ 
ants Awate and Dhamnaskar started a class to train Maratha 
priests. 

At this time a Brahmin called Shivadatta Joshi from Jodhpur 
visited the Maharaja and asked why he did not get religious 
rites performed in Vedic forms when this was done at the 
Royal Houses in Rajputana. The Maharaja of Baroda sent 
historian Sardesai to Udaipur and Jodhpur to collect docu¬ 
ments and information regarding the rites performed at their 
Royal Houses. After taking into consideration the evidences 
based on documents and history, the Maharaja ordered Raja- 
ramshastri, his royal priest, to perform all rituals at his palace 
in Vedokta forms from October 15, 1896. 7 The priest flatly 
refused to do so. So with the help of his Gujarati priest. 
Pandit Rewashankar Shastri, Pandit Bholanth Shastri and 
Pandit Shivadatta Joshi, the Maharaja performed, in spite of 
opposition from the orthodox, the Vedokta ceremony. 

Sayajirao Gaikwad also persuaded the Marathas to perform 
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ali rites in Vedokta forms. Tilak had been attacking the re- 
formers and enlightened leaders of the time and had opposed 
tooth and nail the Age of Consent Bill. True to his Brahmanic 
tradition, he opposed this reform and criticised the Maharaja 
of Baroda for introducing it. Soon the Maharaja of Baroda 
started Pathashalas to train purohits (priests) 1 from the Brahmin 
class so that trained priests might be available to officiate at all 
religious ceremonies. But this reform also was criticised by 
Tilak's Kesari* the stronghold of social nochangers. It was 
Tilak’s contention that all religious and social reforms should 
spring from the consent and willing hearts of the people. Sati 
and ritual child-murder, it is sad to note, would not have been 
abolished had men like Tilak been the leaders of the Indian 
society at that time. 


Ill 

While the Vedokta affair in Baroda was being criticised by 
the Brahmins in Kolhapur as well as in other parts of Maha¬ 
rashtra, the Kolhapur Brahmins who were dissatisfied with 
Shahu's policy, of recruiting non-Brahmins in the administra¬ 
tion, seized the opportunity offered by the incident at Pan- 
chaganga to criticize the Maharaja severely. This brought up the 
question of Vedokta in Kolhapur. The Chhatrapati himself 
had been watching the situation patiently. Just at that moment 
in August 1900 Professor Vishnu Govind Vijapurkar gave vent 
to the feelings of the Brahmins in his monthly Granthamala by 
referring to the Vedokta dispute that had been brewing for the 
previous one year. 

In an article entitled “the caste system and the ruined glory 
of the Marathas”, Vijapurkar said: “Society is not like a labo¬ 
ratory where a desired combination can be obtained by mix¬ 
ing two different chemicals. The controversy over the Vedokta 
and Puranokta is of no avail. Why should there be so much 
ado about it? In the past Vedokta ceremonies were performed' 
in our town. According to men of the older generations, the 
Vedokta form, was abandoned. During the reign of Babasaheh 
Maharaj instead of Gayatri mantra , similar advice in anustupa 
verses was begun. There is a legend that the priest who per- 
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formed the coronation ceremony of Shivaji. the maker of an 
era, describing him as an ornameht of Kshatriyas, met his death 
by falling into a privy. Whatever may he the foot, God only 
knows it. Originally it might be a genuine Kshatriya family 
but God might have disliked the result of its association and 
connections by marriage.” 

In a sarcastic tone Vijapurkar further said that the Brahmins 
-should not object to a Tanaji’s reading of the Vedas or to his 
performing of yajna at his house when Europe had innumer¬ 
able saints. Advising the priests to give up their offices and 
estates conferred upon them by the State and to regard their 
viewpoint as indisputable rather than to give up their customs 
and tradition, Vijapurkar thundered against the Maharaja: 
"Nobody would call him a wise king who expresses his desire 
to deprive some of his subjects of their long-held hereditary 
rights because they do not act up to his advice”. 

"‘When the holders of these rights felt helpless,” Vijapurkar 
proceeded, "under a despotic ruler they should give up their 
offices and earn their living by resorting to other means. If the 
ruler, inspired by good intentions, took decisions in consulta¬ 
tion with wise and well intentioned men, his own mind would 
not torment him." "It is important,” he observed, "to foment 
divisions in society by connecting these reforms with the 
national progress. The same thing can be said in two ways. It 
is our belief that when it is said in a mild tone it has an effect. 
Our people have forgotten the advice of the poet Bhavabhuti 
who says that one’s speech should be always truthful and sweet. 
As things are, everybody uses harsh words like a demon and 
creates divisions in society.” Vijapurkar concluded: "The caste 
-system is not responsible for our downfall but want of truthful 
and sweet speech is.” # 

The disdainful manner in which the learned professor refer¬ 
red to Gaga Bhatta, Shivaji and the family of the Chhatrapati 
rshows how Vijapurkar himself used harsh and despicable words 
and stoked the flames of hatred that were burning in the hearts 
of the 'Kolhapur Brahmins.. Moreover, did he not bite the hand 
rthat fed him? Surely an ungrateful act on his part! 

In the month of Kartik i.e. November 1900, the non-Brahmins 
set at naught the restrictions put by the Brahmin-ridden 
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Kolhapur Municipality on the Use of a Ghat, part of which 
was preserved for the Brahmins, and had the sacred bath in 
the Panchaganga. Needless to say the Kolhapur Municipality in 
those days was a preserve of the Brahmins. 

This incident no doubt added to the smouldering feelings 
over the Vedokta affair. The Samarth, the political mouthpiece 
of Vijapurkar, lodged a protest against the “reprehensible” be¬ 
haviour Of the non-Brahmins. Every social insult has its 
avenger. The non-Brahmins, who were aspiring for social 
equality, now began to disregard the Brahmins’ special social 
privileges based on religious tradition which discriminated 
against them. 

The Samarth, Vijapurkar’s political voice, vehemently 
launched an attack on the Maharaja while his Granthamala, the 
other voice, criticised him slyly and spitefully. The Maharaja, 
therefore, early in June 1901, stopped the aid he had been givings 
him for the previous seven years. At a special interview 1 * 
which the Maharaja gave to Vijapurkar on June 25, 1901, the 
latter pleaded with the ruler to change his mind. But the 
explanations he offered and his pleadings had had no effect up¬ 
on Shahu. Vijapurkar had to pay a high price for his spiteful 
and disdainful remarks about the dynasty of Shivaji and Gaga 
Bhatta. Vijapurkar, therefore, free as he was now to organise 
opposition to the Chhatrapati in the Vedokta dispute, vigorous¬ 
ly started propaganda against the Maharaja. It was Shahu’s 
belief that Vijapurkar was one of the men responsible for wor¬ 
sening the situation in Kolhapur. 

IV 

At this critical time Tilak, the outstanding political leader of 
Maharashtra, idolized and deified by Brahmins for his defiant 
attitude towards British raj, felt the need of visiting Kolhapur 
in the month of August 1901. He was a trustee along with G. 
S. Khaparde and others, appointed by Vasudeo Harihar Pandit 
alias Baba Maharaj, a descendant of the Royal preceptor erf the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur. A first class sardar in the Deccan, Baba 
Maharaj held Inam villages both in British and in Kolhapur ter¬ 
ritories. It is said that he committed suicide on August 7, 1897, 
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as he was likely to be involved in the Rand Mulder Case. 11 So 
lie was declared to have died of cholera and was cremated in 
hot haste. 

Raosaheb Kirtikar, Huzur Chitnis to His Highness of 
Kolhapur, too, was a trustee but he refused to act. According 
to the Will of Baba Maharaj, the trustees gave a boy in adop¬ 
tion to Tai Maharaj at Aurangabad on June 27, 1901. Jagan- 
nath Maharaj, the adoptee, a boy of six, was a lineal descendant 
of the brother of Shri Siddheshwar Maharaj, the original Royal 
preceptor and he was taken in adoption with the approval of 
Baba Maharaja’s wife Sakwarbai alias Tai Maharaj. She came 
of an ordinary family in Poona and was pregnant at the time 
of her husband’s death. On January 18, 1898, she gave birth 
to a son, but he died in March 1898. 

Determined to flout the trustees and discard the Aurangabad 
adoption of Jagannath Maharaj, Tai Maharaj, who was hardly 
twenty, decided to take in adoption Bala Maharaj, a young man 
who came of the Kolhapur branch of the family of Siddheshwar 
Maharaj. Tilak was not in favour of the boys from the Kolha¬ 
pur branch of the family as according to him some of them had 
gained notojriety. Also he had told Baba Maharaj not to tie 
down the hands of the trustees by asking them to take a boy 
in adoption from that family alone and thus limit their choice. 
According to the condition governing the Jahagir, the sanction 
of the Chhatrapati for the adoption of the boy was necessary. 
For no guru could be foisted on the Royal family, nor could a 
guru adopt a boy without the Chhatrapati’s sanction. 

As trustee, Tilak had formally written to the Dewan on 
June 18, 1901, about the trustee’s intention of giving a son in 
adoption shortly. They therefore required the Maharaja’s 
sanction for which, Tilak added, Kumbhojkar was authorised 
to apply and to carry out the necessary formalities. It seems 
that Kumbhojkar failed to do so; for Shahu later said that 
"'Tilak never applied to the Darbar for sanctioning the 
adoption.” 12 

On July 10, 1901, Tai Maharaj applied to Shahu Chhatrapati 
for permission to adopt Bala Maharaj and the Darbar gave 
sanction by telegram on that very day. Bala Maharaj on his part, 
before giving consent to the adoption, consulted the Chhatrapati 
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and the Political Agent. “If it is the Government’s wish/’ he 
plainly said, “then I am willing to be adopted, not otherwise.” 19 
Shahu promised his sympathy and ready help and the Govern¬ 
ment encouraged the young man to be adopted. The next 
morning Tilak sent a telegram to the Dewan requesting him 
to postpone permission to Tai Maharaj for adoption till he 
received his detailed letter as trustee. In the evening the 
Dewan informed him telegraphically that the sanction had al¬ 
ready been granted and the correspondence was sent to Aston, 
the Agent to the Sardar of the Deccan and District Judge of 
Poona. Thinking rashly that it was a nice opportunity to 
humiliate Tilak in this affair of a widow and to remove the 
enemy of the Government from the field by lowering him in 
the eyes of the public, Aston took an unusual interest in the 
matter. 

Tilak rightly replied by telegram back on the night of July 
11, saying that the trustees could not sanction Bala Maharaja’s 
adoption. , Another boy, he added in his telegram, had already 
been adopted and any other adoption would now be invalid 
in law. So he again prayed for reconsideration of the final 
order the Darbar had given to Tai Maharaj. 

In his detailed letter of July 11, 1901, Tilak stated that 
giving and acceptance of a son by Tai Maharaj had been com¬ 
pleted by a registered deed at Aurangabad with the trustees’ 
consent and that Tai Maharaj had no power to adopt another 
boy. In the end he pleaded for a calm hearing being granted 
to the legally appointed trustees whose consent was absolutely 
necessary. On July 12 Tilak wrote requesting the Maharaja 
to reconsider the question and postpone the orders, if given; 
their execution might be put off till His Highness heard the 
other side. Any other course by the Darbar, Tilak concluded, 
was likely to encourage unnecessary and wasteful litigation 
bringing ruin upon the trust’s estate which the trustees believed 
it must be the chief object of the Darbar to preserve. 

Tilak wrote to Dewan Sabnis again on July 14, that under 
the influence of interested groups, Tai Maharaj was acting in 
defiance of the advice of the duly constituted trustees. It was, 
he continued, a matter of simple justice and fairness that the 
Darbar should not even unwillingly encourage such efforts, and 
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be confidently believed that His Highness would never be 
pleased to sanction directly or indirectly anything of the kind. 

On July 15 die Maharaja, in his endorsement on the letter 
of Tilak, asked the Dewan to state his opinion. The Dewan 
remarked on July 20 that as the matter involved a law point 
requiring careful consideration, it should be considered in full 
Council. The Maharaja ordered that the matter should be 
considered in full Council and die opinion erf the members be 
submitted for his information. 

As directed by her evil advisers, Europeans and Indians, in¬ 
cluding one of the trustees, B. N. Nagpurkar, who on his own 
part had sought the adoption of his son, Tai Maharaj decided 
to take in adoption Bala Maharaj, the brother erf Pandit 
Maharaj, in Poona, on July 13, 1901, in spite of the opposition 
of Tilak and other trustees. A number of Kolhapur guests had 
come to Poona to attend the adoption ceremony, but Tilak, 
who had secured an injunction to restrain her from adopting 
Bala Maharaj, drove out her Kolhapur guests, bag and baggage 
from the place. He thus frustrated her plans. She tamely 
gave up her idea of the proposed adoption and wrote on July 
22 to the Maharaja that she had stopped the adoption as it 
would give rise to a great dispute. When she decided again to 
take someone in adoption, she added, she would let him know. 
On the same day the trustees also wrote to the Maharaja that 
they should be allowed to drop the matter. 

Tai Maharaj, however, having been backed up by the 
Maharaja and Aston, filed an application for the revocation of 
the probate granted to the trustees. Under these circumstances, 
Tilak visited Kolhapur on August 15, 1901. The next day he 
was presented with an address at the meeting held in the 
Sarvajanik Library under the presidentship of Rashingkar. 
All the Brahmin dignitaries and other men of importance at¬ 
tended the function. At the Shivaji Theatre, Tilak addressed 
a meeting on August 16. In the course of his speech, he said 
that it was their duty to keep up the spirit of nationalism. 
Great men who changed the course erf history did not rise often. 
“In about a period of two centuries,” he added, “such a man 
rises and his memory keeps up the spirit of nationalism for a 
tfcentury or two.” The state in which they lived was a living 
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memorial to the most' worshipped Shivaji. One of the notable 
events that had happened during the previous twenty years, was 
the happiness experienced by the people of the State because of 
Swaraj. Under every Kingdom or Government there were al¬ 
ways some sort of grievances. That they also had been benefit* 
ed from what was called modern education was a thing that 
gladdened one’s heart. To earn one’s livelihood was not the 
end of life. 

Tilak then turned to the main business for which he had 
come to Kolhapur. He sought an interview with the Maharaja 
and gave him a full and patient hearing on August 18. Tilak 
made a final appeal to the Maharaja in the matter of the adop¬ 
tion of Jagannath Maharaj. Admittedly, Shahu did not com¬ 
mit himself to any view, nor did he tell Tilak that the adoption 
was going to take place the next day. Tilak was thankful to 
him for the interview, but the next day, before leaving 
Kolhapur, he learnt 14 that Tai Maharaj adopted late in the 
afternoon on August 19 Bala Maharaj, the younger brother of 
Guru Maharaj, in spite of the trustees’ advice to the contrary 
and without waiting for the final reply from the Darbar. This 
was practically, Tilak said, a second adoption and therefore 
invalid in law. It was also illegal inasmuch as it was made 
without the consent of the trustees as provided in the Will of 
the late Shri Baba Maharaj. The Kolhapur Darbar deliberate¬ 
ly kept silent on this letter for some days. 

V 

A few days after Tilak’s visit to Kolhapur, on August 29, 
1901, the annual ceremony of the renewal of sacred thread was 
held. On this day Narayanshastri Bhatt, a learned Brahmin 
servant-priest, performed the renewal ceremony at the houses 
of Maratha young men by reciting Vedic hymns. 

Some time earlier, the fearless pundit had invited the 
Brahmins along with the Marathas to witness the concluding 
part of the Rigved recitals. -When asked why he invited the 
Marathas, who were not entitled to hear the Vedic recitals, he 
fearlessly replied that the Marathas being Kshatriyas were en¬ 
titled to do so. Nothing, however, was done about it at this 
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stage. He was perhaps let off ms first offender. On his own 
part, he thought that since they did not take exception or any 
action, the Kshatriya status of the Marathas was an accepted 
fact with the Brahmins of Kolhapur. But this time the 
Panchayat leaders of the Brahmins of Kolhapur encouraged by 
Tilak’s visit, now burst out with anger at the so-called breach 
of conduct on the part of the priest. They excommunicated 
him. And the battle was joined! 

Referring to the Vedokta dispute and this visit of Tilak to 
Kolhapur, Lord Northcote, the Governor of Bombay, wrote to 
the Secretary of State for India on July 12, 1902: “The matter 
was apparently passing off quietly when Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, who had gone to Kolhapur in connection with an adop¬ 
tion case in the family of the late Baba Maharaj which was 
then before the District Judge of Poona and in connection with 
which there are now charges of perjury and forgery against him, 
finding the question of adoption settled in opposition to his 
wishes in the matter, intervened and stiffened the agitators 
against His Highness the Maharaja and gained advocates for 
them in Poona, thus making the question a more general and 
a sort of trial obtained between Brahmins and Marathas.” 

In the month of Bhadrapada, i.e. towards the end of Septem¬ 
ber and in early October 1901, the Royal priest avoided visiting 
the royal family at Panhala thinking that he might be required 
to perform anniversary rites at the palace with Vedokta hymns. 
These religious rites are performed annually by the Hindus to 
satisfy the souls of the deceased ancestors. So the Maharaja, 
compelled as he was by circumstances, issued on October 7, a 
notice to the Royal priest asking him not to neglect his duties 
and ordered him to adopt Vedic rituals at the palace. 

Shahu Chhatrapati now realised that the disobedience on the 
part of the Royal priest would lead to a conflict with the Brah¬ 
mins who were aiding and goading the Royal priest to fight. 

The Brahmin leaders not only excommunicated Narayan- 
shastri Bhatt but also took up the weapon of social pressure 
and persecution against him. On October IS, about fourteen 
Brahmins handed over a memorandum to the Chhatrapati 
through the Karbhari requesting him to prohibit Narayan- 
shastri and his adherents from touching the image of the god- 
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dess Ambabai or from performing any religious rites in the 
palace since be was an out-caste. This had no effect upon the 
Chhatrapati. He allowed the priest-servant ito do bis duty 
as usual. 

The Brahmins therefore presented a memorandum in an 
angry mood when the Karbhari and the Royal priest were busy 
engaging Brahmins to perform certain rites at the temple of 
Ambabai in connection with the Dassara Festival. The Kar- 
bhari asked the Royal priest about the propriety of the step 
the Brahmins had taken. At that time the Royal priest said 
it was a most irregular and unauthorised act on their part. 
Ostensibly, the Royal priest asked him not to give any import¬ 
ance to it. 

This was a very important religious question, and Shahu 
Chhatrapati had to give serious thought to it. The Brahmins 
were impatient and were waiting for an opportunity to bring 
the matter to a crisis. The next day they allowed Narayan- 
shastri to worship at the temple and then raised a hue and cry 
in the City that the goddess was polluted. These were the 
demigods on earth and their heavenly gods were polluted by 
the worship of Narayanshastri! According to these Brahmins, 
God Himself was polluted by the touch of a man whom they 
hated, however pious and devout he might be. Shahu's men 
in charge of religious matters, refused to interfere in the matter. 
So the Brahmins hurriedly went to Col. Sealy, the Political 
Agent, and complained about the interference of the Maharaja 
in their religious authority. The Agent advised them to send a. 
written petition. When it was submitted, he replied that he 
could not interfere in a religious matter and that the Maharaja 
was the final authority on religious questions. 

And indeed it was the right of a ruler to decide a dispute 
in religious matters. During the time erf the Muslim rulers of 
Bijapur, 15 the Hindus in their Kingdom appealed to him to 
decide their religious disputes. It was Shahu of Satara who 
settled the dispute arising out of the question of succession to 
the gadi of saint Ramdas. 

Meanwhile, Shahu's Darbar could not reply to Tilak's letter 
of August 21, as it was submitted to the Council for opinion. 
Tilak and the other trustees were therefore forced to bring a 
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stilt cm behalf of the minor* Jagannath Maharaj, for a declaration 
of the factum and validity of his adoption and the consequent 
invalidity of the adoption of Bala Maharkj. 

Accordingly they filed a suit on September 28, 1901, in the 
Court of the First Class Sub-judge of Poona. The Maharaja, 
who had been waiting for the development regarding the adop¬ 
tion case and had kept silent on Tilak's letter of August 21, 
1901, made sure that the Government was definitely against 
Tilak. Therefore, “at the wish of the British Government,” 
he gave sanction on September 24, 1901 to enter in the Revenue 
records Bala Maharaja’s name for the property in Kolhapur 
territory that was already entered in Tai Maharaj’s name. 
Two months after this, on November 25, 1901, the Dewan re¬ 
plied to Tilak that the Maharaja had decided to give the trustees 
a hearing before passing any final order in the matter. 

Thus the friction between Tilak and Shahu began, and Tilak 
openly came out to support the Kolhapur Brahmins in the 
Vedokta controversy. He vigorously condemned the demand of 
the Marathas for the Vedokta rituals as a fad and a mania. 1 * 
While furiously opposing the demand, he said that Kolhapur 
had caught the mania from Baroda and the contagion of 
Vedokta had spread to Kolhapur. The caste system was so 
strongly rooted in Hindu bones that even after their conversion 
to Christianity their caste pride lingered. 

Although it was desirable, Tilak observed, to create a medley 
-of all castes by breaking traditional or blood-bred barriers, 
everybody would admit that this was not possible for hund¬ 
reds of years to come. Tilak then put forward his favourite 
argument which he always advanced while opposing Ranade 
and Telang, namely, those who wanted to effect a change in 
social matters should do so gradually, moderately and in an 
orderly manner. 

As regards the coronation of Shivaji by Gaga Bhatta, Tilak 
said in his first article that the ceremony was performed as 
ordained by the Shastras, and in the second article he. opined 
that it was done with Vedokta hymns. But there was no proof, 
Tilak said, to support the view that the religious rites at Shivaji’s 
palace were performed with Vedk hymns. Tradition supported 
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the view that at Satara the rites were performed with Puranic 
hymns, Tilak added. 

Moreover, .Tilak went on, the Maratha families of Shivaji's 
time, which were inferior to Shivaji's Bhosle family in valour, 
prowess and achievements, were not worthy of high respect. 
That these families should complain and revolt was improper 
from the viewpoint of the law of conduct and well-approved 
customs, the caste system and justice. 

And strangely enough Tilak, the research scholar, supported 
the theory invented by the Brahmin scholars of the Moghul 
period that there had been no Kshatriyas since the extinction of 
the Nanda dynasty, though it was a historical fact that the 
Kshatriyas like the Guptas, the Chalukyas, the Parmars and the 
Yadavas flourished in later periods. 

If Tilak advised the non-Brahmins to adhere to the Shastras, 
he should have, in deference to Manu, asked the Brahmins not 
to live in a State which, according to them, was ruled by a 
Shudra. According to the Manusmriti no Brahmin who lives 
to the south of the Vindhyadri can remain a Brahmin. So he 
should have asked them to leave southern India and go to north 
India. 

Tilak’s first point was that these Maratha families were of 
inferior order and his second was that the Kshatriyas were ex¬ 
tinct and if at all the Marathas proved themselves to be 
Kshatriyas, they were not entitled to the higher respect than 
the Shivaji family commanded. Thirdly, there was neither 
patriotism nor benefit in their demand from the view point of 
nationalism. There was neither credit nor honour in it; nor 
was it connected with national interests. It was wrong on the 
part of the Marathas to insist on Vedic rituals being performed 
for them. From tradition and from history and verdict it was 
evident, wrote Tilak, that the Maratha view of this subject was 
detrimental to the society and thoughtless. Even though the 
Marathas performed their religious rites with Vedokta mantras 
they would not be one with the Brahmins. They would remain 
Marathas. So Tilak tried pragmatically to impress on the 
Marathas that their position in society was due to their prowess 
and not to a particular form of worship. 

Europeans recited the Vedas but they never insisted on the 
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performance of the rituals in their homes. So it was wrong, 
Tilak continued, to deprive the Brahmins of their Inams if 
they refused to perform rites at the palace, for *the Brahmin 
priests were following the commands of their religion. The 
British Empire would have to take note of it. If the Marathas 
wanted to perform their rituals with Vedic hymns they should 
do it; for there was nobody then to arrest their hands and hold 
them in check. 

It is evident that Tilak’s views on the caste systems were con¬ 
ventional, rigid and orthodox. He had opposed the Age of 
Consent Bill, had opposed the social conference using the 
Congress pandal and had undergone expiation for having had 
tea at a Christian Mission. He had read a paper at the Indus¬ 
trial Conference in 1892 under the title “The Hindu caste from 
the industrial point of view”. In this he observed that “caste 
must therefore be regarded as a secular and social organisation 
amongst the members of the Aryan race for the preservation of 
hereditary occupations and for the purpose of mutual help and 
co-operation”. Tilak, therefore, strongly recommended that the 
Hindus should utilise the already existing institutions of caste 
to improve the moral and material condition of the working 
class. To support his stand Tilak often said that Ceylon and 
Burma did not observe the caste system, yet they were not free 
countries. 

And yet Tilak was the great Hindu scholar who defined 
Hinduism in one of his speeches which he delivered in August 
1900 in Poona during the Ganapati festival as "faith in the 
Vedas, variety in the means and infiniteness of the objects of 
worship”. It was very strange that Tilak desired every Hindu 
to have faith in the Vedas while he denied to seventy per cent 
of Hindus the right to study and know the Vedas, the autho¬ 
rity of which they Were expected to accept, or to observe social 
customs and laws ordained by that authority. 

It was unfortunate that Tilak could not understand the 
rising force of social and religious equality behind the Vedokta 
controversy. Was it patriotism and justice, wisdom and social 
cohesion to deny equality of status to one’s co-religionist? Im¬ 
mediately after the publication of these two editorials which, 
according to the evidence of his colleague Kelkar and his derk 
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Kulkami, Tilak himself wrote, S. K. Bole, a prominent non- 
Brahmin leader, met Tilak in Poona in connection with the 
views expressed in them. Tilak told him that the article was 
written in his absence by one of his assistant editors. This 
evasive stand was unlike the bold and brave stand Tilak took 
in law courts in respect of his political convictions. 

Tilak’s ungenerous, narrow view propagated through the 
editorials of the Kesari fomented discontent among the non- 
Brahmins. For years it polluted the political and social atmos¬ 
phere in Maharashtra. By launching an attack on Phooley and 
Lokahitavadi Deshmukh, Chiplunkar retarded the growth of 
social cohesion and social progress in Maharashtra and drove a 
wedge between Brahmins and non-Brahmins whereas Tilak’s 
policy divided Maharashtra into two camps—Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins. It must be frankly said that Tilak acted and wrote 
concerning this problem as a Brahmin leader and not as a res¬ 
ponsible Hindu or national leader. 

VI 

When the li6n of Maharashtra pounced upon the Chhatrapati, 
the village jackals and jackasses, too, launched an attack on him. 
Professor Vijapurkar's Samarth threatened the Chhatrapati with 
dire consequences and said if “he sticks to his obstinacy, it will 
lead to bad results. The Brahmin pundits should decide the 
problems and he should listen to their advice through the 
Royal priest and act accordingly. Otherwise there would be a 
terrible clash in Maharashtra.” 

The Brahmins tried to divide the Maratha community, 
spreading a rumour that there were differences over the Vedokta 
question among the members of the Royal family. They 
pleaded that the Maharaja should consider the problem from 
the viewpoint of Hindu society as a whole. The Brahmins 
further asked him to consider the effect of his policy on the 
entire Brahmin world of India. Yet the Maharaja stuck to his 
guns. On November 8, 1901, he again reminded the Royal 
priest to perform his duties at the palace in Vedokta form. 

Though worried, Shahu Chhatrapati kept the British Gov¬ 
ernment informed of the development of the Brahmin opposi- 
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tion. On October 27, 1901, G. H. Hill, Private Secretary to the 
Governor, appreciated his determined (rant against the Brah¬ 
mins. He also advised him to stop any publication or remove* 
any person who disputed his authority. 

At this time Shahu was anxious about the .appointment of a 
new Political Agent, as Sealy was retiring. In this matter he 
had sought the advice of Fraser who always gave him sound 
advice and persistent encouragement. He asked Fraser whether 
he should ask for a civilian. But Fraser advised him not to 
make any special application but trust the Governor, Lord 
Northcote, to send him a good man. And Shahu waited. He 
heaved a sigh of relief when Col. William Butler Ferris came as 
Sealy’s successor on November 30. Shahu was glad to note 
that Ferris had worked previously for about seven years in 
Kolhapur in different capacities and was for some years in 
Sangli as an Administrator. "So he is well acquainted,” he 
wrote “with our people here. He knew my father very well and 
we have had many interviews since he came. We talked of 
old days. He remembers me and my brother playing with his 
son and tells me what my father used to say to him.” 

Lord Harris and Abasaheb Ghatge had planned for Shahu a 
trip to London. But he avoided undertaking the journey at 
that stage. He was now to visit London on the occasion of the 
coronation of King-Emperor Edward VII and Ferris was ready 
to accompany him. Shahu Chhatrapati felt honoured at the 
invitation to attend the coronation of the King-Emperor. He 
accepted the invitation with the greatest pleasure and he was 
happy that he would be able to meet his friends and well- 
wishers like Lord Harris, Lord Reay and others. 

The previous monsoon was exceptionally favourable to 
Kolhapur State, but there was a recurrence of plague in some 
parts of it. The people were quite happy. Shahu was a ruler 
of the people and for the people and he always thought of the 
welfare of his people. Naturally in his letter to Lord Harris, 
he noted that the rainy season of late had become extremely 
fitful and one never knew what might come the following year. 

The Royal priest whose duty it was to preside at all religious 
ceremonies to be performed at the palace, refused, at the insti¬ 
gation of the Kolhapur Brahmins, to perform the religious 
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rituals in Vedokta form. Consequently, Shahu appointed a 
Committee to make inquiries and report in connection with 
the customs and usages of the Royal family. The Royal priest 
was the guardian of the socio-religious rights and privileges of 
his master’s family and therefore was bound in his duties to 
defend his rights; but he had failed to do so. 

The contention of the Kolhapur Brahmins was that die 
Kshatriyas were extinct in that age and that neither Shivaji nor 
Shahu was a Kshatriya. Shahu was, therefore, not entitled to 
the privileges of a Kshatriya. And if the Maharaja thought 
that he was entitled to the rights and privileges of a Kshatriya, 
he must get a declaration to that effect from the Deccan Brah¬ 
mins generally and the Kolhapur Brahmins in particular, who 
claimed to be independent of the Shankaracharya Math within 
their city. Yet the Royal priest asked the Maharaja to get the 
sanction of the Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar, the higher Hindu 
religious authority in Maharashtra. 

The members of the Vedokta Committee appointed by the 
Maharaja were K. N. Pandit, the Chief Judge, V. B. Gokhale, 
the Joint Judge and the Royal priest himself. Shahu also put 
his case before the Shankaracharya for his consideration who 
at that time admitted the justice of his case and promised to 
issue the necessary orders. 

Seeing that the dispute over the Vedokta was coming to a 
head, both sides began to strengthen their position by collect¬ 
ing historical evidence and documents and mustering men of 
their persuasion. The Maharaja sent Sawant and Ingle, his 
emissaries, to Udaipur to gather data. M. G. Dongre was sent 
to Satara to secure Vedokta records of Pratapsinh Maharaja’s 
time. The Maharaja approached Sayajirao Gaikwad, the 
Maharaja of Baroda, for some evidence. Sayajirao had. intro¬ 
duced the Vedokta rites at his palace and cautiously dealt with 
the question in his State. 

In his sympathetic reply, Sayajirao Gaikwad said on December 
5, 1901: *1 shall write to the Satara gentleman and ask him to 
help you with the papers, if he has any. I am sorry that you 
cannot visit us earlier. On what date you are starting for 
England? You must not miss while in Europe to visit the 
interesting places and institutions on the continent. Without 
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your seeing them, you will not get comparative knowledge of 
different civilisations as found in the West. I have not and will 
not forget the school you so nobly started. I still wait a bit 
till we get into better times. I compliment you for the interest 
you take in our people. Let us write to each other. Your wel¬ 
fare is always pleasing to me.” 

Professor Vijapurkar, describing these activities, observed in 
his Samarth: “Emissaries of both the parties are seen running* 
to this or that town, far and near, in search of historical anteced¬ 
ents regarding the element of discord and dispute, we mean 
the Vedokta movement that agitate the gentry and the priest¬ 
hood of the Hindu community.” 



CHAPTER 7 


Education of Backward 
Classes 


Shahu now applied his mind to the main problem, the promo¬ 
tion o£ education among the backward classes. Knowledge is 
the source of power and prosperity. In order to attain a high 
level in administration, it was necessary for him to base it on 
a secure foundation. He realised that this would not happen 
without improving the moral and material conditions in rural 
areas. 

The Satya-Shodhak Samaj was the Erst institution to spread 
education among the backward and suppressed classes in rural 
areas of Maharashtra. It was the first social movement in 
modern India to reach villages. Its leader and prophet Jotirao 
Phooley started that work in 1848. England under her Education 
Act of 1870 provided schools and in 1880 made primary educa¬ 
tion compulsory upto the age of ten. Inspired by this progres¬ 
sive change, Jotirao Phooley appealed to the British Government 
towards the close of 1879 and early in 1880 to introduce com¬ 
pulsory primary education into villages. For he knew that 
equality as a force would operate slowly but definitely through 
the means of education. Thus Poona Brahmins began with the 
education of the highest whereas Phooley and Shahu Chhatra- 
pati with the humblest and the Backward Classes. Phooley and 
Shahu were not believers in the filtration theory. 

The second institution that worked for the spread of educa¬ 
tion among the Marathas was the Deccan Maratha Education 
Society founded by Gangarambhau Mhaske at Poona in 1883. 
The third working in Bombay since May 1887 was the Maratha 
Aikyechhu Sabha. It was established by N. M. Tokhande, V. 
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K. Vandekar, K. R. Korgaonkar, D. S. Yande, Krishnaji Arjun 
Keluskar, H. A. Talcherkar, H. V. Rajwadkar and was later led 
by S. K. Bole. This institution helped the non-Brahmin students 
including the Untouchables by giving them scholarships. They 
also strove to reform the social customs of the lower classes. 
The oxganisers of this society had met Shahu Chhatrapati on 
August 22, 1896, at Boribunder Station and presented him 
with an address. At that time Kehiskar, an eminent Maratha 
scholar, presented Shahu with a copy of his biography of 
Tukaram. 

In the Kolhapur State there were some 122 private village 
schools about the year 1844. The Government of Kolhapur 
started Government schools in the year 1848 at Kolhapur, 
Panhala, Alte, Shirol and, in 1849, at Kagal, Bawda, Gadhin- 
glaj, Malkapur and Bhudargadh. More schools were opened in 
2851 and 1854 at several other places. A Training College for 
men was started in 1867 and in 1882 one for women was started. 
The Kolhapur High School which was later named after Raja- 
ram Chhatrapati was started in 1867. In 1887 a College Class 
and a Sardar Class were attached to it. 

At the time of the accession of Shahu Chhatrapati, the per¬ 
centage of the educated among the Brahmins was 79.1, Marathas 
8.6, Kunbis 1.5, Muslims 7.5 and Jains and Lingayats 10.6. Shahu 
resolved to adopt strong measures for the moral and material 
improvement of the mass of the people. By moral and material 
progress he meant education, sanitation and agricultural deve¬ 
lopment. He wanted to give the backward classes a larger share 
in the administration of local affairs and a voice in the public 
bodies. Naturally, he, wanted them to awaken to their rights, 
and he believed he could achieve that by promoting education 
among them. Shahu therefore began to remove the difficulties 
in the path of Backward Classes by providing them with hostels 
and other facilities, particularly for students from the villages. 
To begin with he had kept some students at his palace, pro¬ 
vided them with lodging and paid their fees. The boys, how¬ 
ever, grew lazy and lethaigic with rich food and excellent faci¬ 
lities and readily picked up the fashions of sardars. As their 
progress was unsatisfactory, Shahu was disappointed with them. 

About this time there was a hostel attached to the College in 
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Kdihapiir Whitii was aided by the State. But it was open to 
none but Brahmin students, although in the beginning it was 
professedly declared that it would be open to all irrespective 
of caste or deed. Shahu was praised by Professor Vijapurkar 
for this aid and he added that Shahu was always ready to give 
a hand to those who worked in the cause of education. In times 
of famine Shahu, with a view to relieving the boys from the 
mounting expenses, made good the deficit, bringing down their 
monthly expenses to Rs. 5 and appointed V. B. Gokhale, Assist¬ 
ant Judge, President of the hostel. The institution did not 
survive long, not because of its strict restrictions, but because 
Shahu closed it down in April 1911 as he found that it had no 
non-Brahmin students for nearly ten years. 

Just then P. C. Patil, who had passed his Matriculation 
Examination in 1899, saw the Chhatrapati at his request at 
Panhala. Shahu inquired about his future plans and Patil, a 
fanner's self-respecting son, said that he would prosecute his 
higher studies on his own. But he revealed to Shahu the insults 
and the bitter experiences the non-Brahmin students had to 
suffer at the hands of the Brahmin innkeepers. This convinced 
the Maharaja that he was justified in the steps he was planning 
to take. 

But before launching his scheme, the Maharaja consulted 
Justice Ranade and G. K. Gokhale who appreciated his ideas on 
the subject. The Maharaja was President of the Deccan Educa¬ 
tion Society, and these broad-minded liberals, though them¬ 
selves unable to do much for the education of the weaker sec¬ 
tions of society, supported the scheme framed by Shahu as it 
benefited the society as a whole. Shahu also consulted E. Giles, 
Director of Public Instruction, who appreciated his project of a 
boarding for the Marathas and replied to Shahu’s letter on 
August 10, 1900: “I am exceedingly glad to receive a letter from 
Your Highness and I need hardly say that I shall be glad to 
talk with you over the project for a Boarding School for 
Marathas. I entirely agree that it is most essential that some 
special effort should be made to bring the Marathas forward 
educationally. Their own habits and sentiments are not in the 
direction of higher education and consequently they, as com¬ 
pared with the Brahmin community, fall behind. I remember 
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when I visited the Kolhapur College there I found that the 
Marathas did not stick to the course and go through with it. As 
a result I very seldom get (from them) applications for employ¬ 
ment in the Educational Department and in the other Depart¬ 
ments, too, it is much the same." 

Thus in consultation with Ranade, Gokhale, the Director erf 
Instruction and Gangarambhau Mhaske and giving proper 
guidance to three graduates—Bhaskarrao Jadhav, Dajisaheb 
Vichare and Jivajirao Sawant—Shahu inspired them to found a 
hostel for the Maratha students. It was called the Victoria 
Maratha Boarding House. It was declared open under the pre¬ 
sidentship of the Political Agent on April 18, 1901. Queen 
Victoria had given an audience to his father and conferred up¬ 
on Shahu the permanent title of Maharaja. It was during her 
regime that the gates of knowledge were opened to non- 
Brahmins in India. So her name was given to the institution. 

The first batch of students included some stalwarts like 
Shankerrao Indulkar, Balasaheb Khanvilkar, Nanasaheb 
Gaikwad, Bhausaheb Gaikwad, Hindurao Ghatge and Alvekar. 
P. K. Shinde of Satara was invited to join. The bungalow which 
housed this hostel belonged to the Forest Department. The 
Secretary of the Boarding was Mhaisalkar. To put the hostel 
on a permanent basis, Shahu donated land for a large com¬ 
pound, conferred on it a substantial endowment, sanctioned an 
annual grant of Rs. 550 and provided a landed income of 
Rs. 2,000 a year. Scholarships were also granted to the inmates 
of the hostel. 

Congratulating the three graduates on their success in estab¬ 
lishing the hostel, the Samarth said that Brahmin graduates 
could not do this work. The weekly blamed the Brahmins who 
spoke uncharitably about the institution. It was sorry for the 
unsympathetic remarks and added that it was a sign of their 
decreasing power of appreciation. Although the name of the 
Boarding was Maratha, it sheltered and supplied food to* 
students from other castes and communities such as Muslims, 
Kolis, Mai is and Gavalis. This was indeed a new, bold and 
liberal approach to an old social problem in India. 

In launching this activity, Shahu had two objectives. One 
was to blunt the caste distinctions and feelings and die other 
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was to train social workers who would take the lead in their 
communities in the establishment of such hostels and boarding 
schools. He called community leaders together, composed their 
differences and impressed upon them the importance of educa¬ 
tion, seeking their co-operation in promoting it among their 
own castes. He expected this line of action to accelerate the 
process of organisation and the spread of education among the 
non-Brahmins. 

At this stage Shahu was always in search of students, and 
social workers. He was strongly motivated by social equality 
as a moral force. Yet he had not come to the radical decision 
aiming at annihilation of castes. According to the speech he 
made on April 15, 1920, it appears that like other social 
workers he had observed caste rules in early youth and thought 
it improper to interfere in caste matters. 

A little later, Col. Sealy, while laying the foundation stone of 
the new building of this institution on September 25, 1901, 
urged on the Committee not only to provide the Maratha 
students with boarding and lodging at a cheap rate but also 
to provide for their moral well-being. He thought that mere 
training of intellect, unaccompanied by moral training, would 
never turn out good subjects of the State. “And in conclusion,” 
Sealy said wisely, “do not forget that the State of Kolhapur does 
not consist of Marathas alone. While doing all you can to for¬ 
ward the interests of the Maratha community, do not forget that 
the body politic has other members, and that your efforts 
always be directed, even when pursuing your own individual 
aims, to the common good, the common weal.” 1 This indeed 
reflected the views and vision of Shahu Chhatrapati. 

On this occasion the Maharaja gave Rs. 4,000 to the perman¬ 
ent fund of the Victoria Maratha Boarding House, promised an 
annual contribution of Rs. 500 and donated property valued 
at Rs. 800 for extensions to the institutions. For this gesture, 
Tilak's Mahratta seriously criticised Shahu, and said: “A ruler 
of a state should be particularly above caste or sectarian pre¬ 
judices. Such was Shivaji,* and the value of his example lies in 
the fact that he encouraged merit wherever it was found and 
by his wonderful tact organised the different sects into a 
nation,” 2 
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The Jain Conference at Nipatix also decided at the suggestion 
of Shahu to oped a hostel for its students, and later approached 
the Maharaja for help. 


II 

Meanwhile, the Maharaja was in correspondence with C. H. 
Hill, Personal Secretary to the Governor, regarding the com¬ 
panion and guide he should have during his proposed visit to 
England. Shahu pressed the Government to spare Fraser, but 
Hill was chosen. From Mysore, Fraser advised him to take 
his own cooks and to have his food served in his cabin on board 
ship. At that time Shahu needed a person for the post of the 
Principal of Rajaram College as Principal J. F. Adair was 
retiring. So he requested Hill to recommend a person for the 
post. Laying down the qualifications for the post of Principal, 
he wrote to Hill that he required a man who would mind his 
own business, leave political matters alone, maintain sentiments 
of loyalty and respect for authority; but his forte must be 
English. 

Early in January 1902, Shahu was unwell and he could not 
write a letter which he typed with the left hand as his right 
was badly bitten by one of his dogs. The wound was not quite 
healed until January 10, 1902. 

The dog had been kept under restraint for a long time, and 
when he got loose he bit at the first object that presented itself 
to him. When Fraser came to know about the dog-bite, he 
wrote a consolatory letter, asking Shahu to maintain a cheerful 
state of mind and to have no cause for whatever apprehension 
of danger as the dog was probably angry and not mad. 

Devoted to the welfare of his people, Shahu Chhatrapati 
appointed in February 1902 an officer to survey the water sup¬ 
ply in the State and prepare a scheme for mass irrigation. He 
was to submit his report with a project; at an early date. 

While making preparations for his visit to London, Shahu 
was all the while careful in emphasising his position iii regard 
to the other Indian Princes. Shahu explained to Hill, who was 
'appointed to look after the arrangements concerning his visit 
to London, that his special position should be considered since 
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Kolhapur represented the direct line of the founder of the 
Maratha Empire. He should be given precedence over the 
other Maratha States such as Gwalior, Indore and Baroda. His 
relationship with them, was in fact, that Of master and servant. 

Lee-Wamer, writing to him about English etiquette, said that 
his chawrie and morchal insignia might be useful at his own 
reception, but at the English court the English etiquette pre¬ 
vailed. A new carriage was built for Shahu Chhatrapati in 
London and all other proper arrangements were made. Lee- 
Wamer added that they hoped to make him comfortable and 
happy. Hill arranged for tickets to Derby for Shahu and his 
party, visits to Agricultural Shows and centres, a big house, a 
carriage, servants and other paraphernalia. J. P. Orr, I.C.S., 
Magistrate of Thana, was spared to accompany Shahu upto 
Marseilles. 

In his letter from London, Hill asked him to insure his 
jewels as he felt there was some risk of theft in London. Shahu 
was prepared to live in England in an English manner. Hill 
was glad to note that Shahu would refrain from beef and liquor 
and would not keep late hours. Shahu wanted to live in English 
fashion for some days to get used to the English style of food 
and manners, but he gave up the idea as he did not want to 
give a handle to the Kolhapur Brahmins to criticise him when 
the religious question was being hotly discussed in Maharashtra. 

Early in March 1902, Shahu paid a flying visit to Bangalore 
and saw Fraser his gum and guide. Fraser was there as a tutor 
and Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Mysore. Immediately 
after, Shahu visited Malvan in Ratnagiri District at the inst¬ 
ance of Maharani Anandibai to pay his obeisance to the image 
of his great predecessor Shivaji in Fort Sindhudurga. Shivaji 
and Tarabai were Shahu’s heroes. It was the desire of his 
adoptive mother that Shahu should visit Sindhudurga before 
he left for London. On his Way back Shahu was given a warm 
reception at Dharwar by the public at the station. Later, in 
June 1907, the Maharaja,' as a mark of his respect and in grati¬ 
tude for his safe arrival from London, presented a palanquin, 
his insignia and other things to the Shivaji temple at Sindhu- 
durga, Malvan. 

Sir Alfred E. Pease, a distinguished Member of British Parlia- 
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ment, visited Kolhapur in March 1902. He was thankful to 
the Maharaja for the cordial reception accorded .to him and 
his wife. Ferris and Pease visited the Victoria Maratha Board¬ 
ing and gave a stimulus to its work. Ferris said that more than 
thirty years earlier when he had first come to Kolhapur the 
Maratha community was backward and ignorant one and "al¬ 
though this is a Maratha State, there was not a ministerial or 
other office held by the Marathas, save in menial capacity." “If 
the Marathas”. he added, "do not take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities now offered to them, the fault will be theirs and other 
communities may be excused if they look upon them as a de¬ 
generate race. You should take your education, in the first 
place, as a means towards the moral elevation of the community 
and not solely for the material aggrandisement of the indivi¬ 
dual.” 3 Ferris ardently advised them to strike out new lines, 
and ■ emancipate themselves from servile adherence to conserva¬ 
tive notions. 

Pease, too, spoke supporting the aims and objects of the 
institution and encouraged its workers. He was a good judge 
of race-horses and Shahu asked him to select in England for him 
a team of roan mares. While taking leave of Shahu, the 
Peases asked him to be their guest for some days in London. 

A supporter of female education and a believer in women’s 
progress, Shahu sent Miss Krishnabai Kelavkar, a brilliant 
student, to Grant Medical College, where she passed with 
honours. In January 1902 he appointed her Assistant Doctor 
in the A.E. Hospital. On securing her a scholarship open to 
native women, Shahu deputed her to England to improve her 
professional knowledge and obtain a diploma in midwifery at 
Dublin. There she was successful and on her return in 
February 190S, 4 die resumed her duties after an absence of ten 
months. She was a clever woman who, at the instance of Shahu, 
had participated in the Congress session as a woman delegate at 
Poona in 1895. This was an indication of his patriotic mind. 
She served the State very faithfully until 1924 in the A.E. 
Hospital, 

The Vedokta Committee appointed by the Maharaja made 
enquiries and examined historical documents and submitted a 
report on April 16, 1902. Rajopadhye—royal priest—sat on 
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the committee, hut did not submit his statement or sign the 
report. The committee fully investigated the history of 
Vedokta customs In the royal family. The Brahmins were 
hopeful that the decision would go in their favour, as all the 
members of the committee were Brahmins. 

In their joint report, the committee observed that the ances¬ 
tors of the Maharaja were entitled to .the socio-religious rights 
and privileges of the Kshatriya class. In the time of Shivaji III 
alias Babasaheb Maharaja (1857-1886) his preceptor Raghunath 
Shastri Parvate in whom he had great faith, had made some 
innovations, but prior to that the religious ceremonies of the 
Royal family were performed according to the Vedokta rituals. 
Parvateshastri was a Chitpavan Brahmin and had once been 
jailed on account of misleading the Civil Court to which he 
was attached as a Shastri. 

Backed by this report, the Chhatrapati insisted on the 
recognition of his Kshatriya status by the Brahmins and also 
on the performance of the necessary ceremonies for his family 
by the Royal priest in accordance with his rights and privileges. 
Ferris and Edgerly promised him full support in the Vedokta 
controversy against the intrigues of the Brahmins. Placed in 
a difficult situation, Shahu went to Mahabaleshwar and met 
Northcote to ascertain whether the Bombay Government would 
help him in his social conflict with the Brahmins; for a wise 
general avoids fighting on two fronts. Governor Northcote as¬ 
sured him of help. However, it seems while giving a colourful 
account of his interview to Lord Hamilton, Northcote said: 
"‘He (the Maharaja) luckily came to Mahabaleshwar,” and “we 
instilled a little pluck into him”, when he was on the point of 
giving in to the Brahmins. Northcote described Shahu as an 
arrant coward. 5 He wanted him 'to show a little determination 
on his part and master the Brahmins’.* 

The history of the minority rule over Kolhapur was fresh in 
Shahu’s mind. Although the British called him their friend, 
he was aware of their watch over him and suspicions. In deal¬ 
ing with British statesmen he could successfully cover his astute¬ 
ness, cautiousness and statecraft under the cloak of shyness, 
meekness and simplicity and in that way always extricated him- 
self from difficult situations. How truly a contemporary jour- 
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nal had observed that Shahu’s"shyness in the presenceof for¬ 
eigners perhaps stands in the way of a correct estimate of his 
qualities at first sight". His meekness, cautiousness and simpli¬ 
city were construed as cowardice. It was easy for a Northcote 
backed by a mighty Empire to depict Shahu as a coward but a 
Northcote would have gone down in the Poison Case when 
Shahu came out successful with great courage, patience and 
astuteness. 

The Governor's support enabled Shahu to take strong action 
against the Royal priest. On May 1, 1902, Shahu served the 
Royal print with a notice asking him why he should not resume 
his Inam lands. Shahu asked him to reply within a period of 
four days. 


Ill 

Rajopadhye supported by the Kesari, Vijapurkar, the Chief 
of Ichalkaranji and the Brahmins of Maharashtra, remained 
stubborn and refused point-blank to abide by the Committee's 
findings. He asked for time till May 5, 1902. The Maharaja 
was in a hurry to wind up the matter as he was to start on his 
voyage to London to attend the coronation of Edward VII. 
Yet the Maharaja and Balasaheb Gaikwad tried to persuade 
Rajopadhye to see reason but to no avail. The Royal priest 
thought that because the Maharaja did not take any action in 
spite of dire insults heaped on him, he was unnerved and irre¬ 
solute. The Royal priest was impudent enough to reply that 
though Chhatrapati Shivaji was a Kshatriya, Shahu Maharaja 
was not, as he was born into the Ghatge family which, accord¬ 
ing to him, was not Kshatriya. 

The Maharaja, therefore, dismissed the disobedient servant- 
priest on May 6, 1902, and resumed his Inam lands and 
villages and deprived him of his civil and magisterial powers. 
Thereupon the dismissed Royal priest, Appasaheb Rajopadhye, 
said in a spurt of anger: "Notwithstanding this confiscation of 
the Inam lands and villages, I shall not perform the Vedokta 
rituals at the Royal palace." 

Shahu wrote to Ferris that he was anxious that he might not 
have to go back upon what he had done. He could well ima- 
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gjne, Shahu added, what a triumph it would then, be for the 
Brahmin community. Shahu was not at that stage for convert¬ 
ing the fight on the Vedokta issue into a war for social equa¬ 
lity. He wrote to the Secretary of the Bombay Government 
that “as regards my attempt to pull through other Maratha 
families, 1 may say, I have no concern in the matter." “Of 
course," he added, “the Maratha families are Kshatriyas, and. I 
do not know how they can be prevented from putting forth 
their claim, but the present question is only concerning me, 
and 1 never asked Rajopadhye or any other Brahmin to per¬ 
form Vedic rituals in any other Maratha family." 

Disappointed, frustrated yet dangerously scheming, the 
Brahmins of Kolhapur finally resorted to their traditional 
weapon of curses and tried to frighten the Maharaja with the 
curses of God. Shahu forthrightly retorted that he would pre¬ 
fer to go with their curses as the one who went with their bless¬ 
ings never returned. It was not a mere retort but a castigation, 
a devastating one, given in spite of the opinion expressed by 
some good-natured Brahmins that Shahu would find it impos¬ 
sible to run the administration as the offices were full of 
Brahmins. He thus gave a shock to their superstitious minds 
and accepted their fearful challenge. The declaration of the 
confiscation of Inam lands of the Royal priest and. Shahu’s 
retort to the threat of Brahmin curses were acts of boldness 
comparable to Luther’s burning the papal Bull. 

Shahu was afraid of the fire that would rage round him if 
he were let down by the British as well as defeated by the Brah¬ 
mins. They, he said, were kicking up a row as they thought 
his decision in the matter of the adoption of Bala Maharaj by 
Tai Maharaj had gone essentially against Tilak. When Tai 
Maharaj’s application for revoking the probate came up for 
hearing before Aston, Tilak was wickedly teased, provoked, in¬ 
sulted, and misrepresented on record by interrupting and twist¬ 
ing his answers by Aston’s Court. On April 3, 1902, while 
giving his judgment in the spirit of an inquisitionist, Aston 
not only revoked the probate and held the Aurangabad adop¬ 
tion disapproved but also committed Tilak the- next day to the 
City Magistrate to be dealt with according to the Law for his 
alleged dishonesty and untruthful demeanour. This venomous 
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verdict naturally added an edge to the bitterness of the Kolha¬ 
pur Brahmins. It was the darkest day in Tilak's life. 

As the day of departure to London drew nearer, the Chhatra- 
pati appointed a new Council. Ferris advised him that it was 
the policy observed in Government offices and administration 
not to allow any particular caste to predominate. He, there¬ 
fore, suggested that the Acting Dewan and the two Councillors 
should not be of the same caste. 7 Yet Shahu had already form¬ 
ed the Council consisting of Chief Judge Pandit, Shirgaonkar 
and Marathe. The first and the third were Brahmins, and Shir¬ 
gaonkar, was a Saraswat. So he had to replace Marathe by 
Bhaskarrao Jadhav. 

Shahu was worried about how things would shape in his ab¬ 
sence especially when his relations with the Brahmins were 
strained. It was, he thought, unfortunate that the religious re¬ 
action should have come in his time. In his father’s time there 
was no such difficulty and his father had not undergone any 
expiation even after his return from England. He was cheered 
by Ferris and the Bombay Government. They promised help 
if he remained firm and refused to yield to the tyranny of the 
Brahmins, be they Tilaks or Gokhales or any one else. Thus 
the Brahmins were driving Shahu into the arms of the British 
Government. 


IV 

On Sunday, May 11, 1902, Shahu Chhatrapati was presented 
with an address by the Southern Maratha Chiefs at Miraj sta¬ 
tion as arranged by Balasaheb, Chief of Kurundwad. 

The day of departure to London dawned. The Chhatrapati, 
accompanied by his Dewan Sabnis, brother Bapusaheb Ghatge, 
the Chief of Kagal, Bapusaheb and Balasaheb Gaikwad, Datta- 
jirao Ingle, Secretary to the Chief of Kagal and Dr. M. V. 
Borker, started on May 14 from Kolhapur for Bombay en route 
to London to attend the coronation which had been fixed for 
June 26, 1902. 

The people crowded in their thousands to give a colourful 
and splendid send-off to the 'Maharaja. The Railway Station of 
Kolhapur was packed, and outside die station the people pray- 
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ed for a glimpse of the Chhatrapati. Ferris, the Political Agent, 
found it difficult to reach the carriage, and he ordered 
Pendharkar, the Chief of Police, to keep the crowds under 
control. But Shahu asked Pendharkar to leave the crowds to 
their own ways and not to interfere with them. All wished him 
a happy journey and a good time. 

D. R. Parasnis met the party at Bombay and was taken to 
London at the expense of the State to collect important histori¬ 
cal documents. Dr. Tengshe, who was then in America, was 
asked to join them in London. Mrs. Fraser was with the group. 
The Maharaja and his party left Bombay for London on May 
17, 1902, by the S.S. Peninsular. 

On board the ship Maharaja Pratap Singhji of Idar ex¬ 
plained to Shahu Chhatrapati the principles of Arya Samaj. 
Shahu was glad that they supported his fight for social and reli¬ 
gious equality on the basis of the Vedas. 



CHAPTER 8 

Voyage and Thunder 


The Chhatrapati and his party reached London on June 2, 1902, 
to be able to attend the coronation ceremony of Edward VII 
which was to take place on June 26, 1902. Shahu was to stay 
there for three weeks as the guest of His Majesty and then he 
was to stay there for some days at his own expense. All arrange¬ 
ments had been made by Claude Hill, a representative of the 
Bombay Government and McNeil, a British officer, and 70 
Cadogen Square was selected as his residence. 

In Kolhapur, the Vedokta controversy was kept up by the 
Brahmins, and for that special purpose, Brahmhodaya, the rise 
of the Brahmins, was started on the eve of the Chhatrapati’s 
departure to London. It was supported by Tilak and his 
friends. Nevertheless Tilak’s Kesari was the spearhead of the 
attack. Giving the news of Chhatrapati’s departure to London, 
the Kesari criticised the Maharaja for attaching the Inams of 
Rajopadhye. It was the view of the Kesari that the Chhatrapati 
might prevent the Royal priest from performing the rites as he 
was not willing to perform Vedokta rites at his Palace and 
deprive him of his Civil and Magisterial powers, but the at¬ 
tachment of his Inam lands was wrong and unjustified. It 
regretted that everybody had the unrestrained right to perform 
Vedokta rites at his house; but nobody could prevent the Brah¬ 
mins from boycotting those priests who had performed such 
rituals at non-Brahmin houses. If that rule, the Kesari added, 
was applied to the Princes, their States would be annexed. 1 

Concluding the editorial note, the Kesari said that if the Royal 
priest did not succeed in persuading the ruler, he should appeal 
to the British Government for justice. It did not occur to Tilak 
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that the Royal priest was a servant under the agreement of 186S 
and was duty-bound to perform rites according to his master’s 
wishes. These Inam lands were not given in charity as Tilak 
supposed; they were for the services to be rendered. Tilak again 
described the demand for Vedokta rituals as a fad and a mania. 
These views of Tilak reverberated through the Marathi news¬ 
papers, such as Samarth, Gurakhi and others which were edited 
by Brahmins. 

After the Chhatrapati’s departure to London, Jadhav became 
the target of the Brahmin attack. Jadhav informed the Chhatra- 
pati that since almost all the high and low posts in his State 
were in the hands of Brahmins, they possessed a great advantage, 
and brisk correspondence was going on between Kolhapur and 
Poona. Considering that Poona had become too hot for their 
intrigues, Jadhav added, they now intended to transfer their 
headquarters to Kolhapur. 

Ferris wrote to Shahu that through Daji Abaji Khare the 
opinion of English barristers was taken as to the terms of the 
sanads granted to Rajopadhye. But the barristers frankly opined 
that they were perfectly clear and His Highness was within his 
rights in attaching the property if the service was not performed. 2 
In this case another pleader Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas, well 
known for his orthodox views, was engaged and he was instruct¬ 
ed by Rashingkar and, strangely enough, by R. B. Panditrao, the 
Acting Dewan of Kolhapur. M. G. Dongre said in his letter to 
the Maharaja that Shahu’s opponents got every information 
through innumerable agents and spies in the State. 

A week after the Chhatrapati reached London, the University 
of Cambridge conferred on him an honorary degree of LL.D., as 
a mark of the University’s regard for His Highness’ interest in 
Education and Culture. This was a well deserved distinction 
conferred on him for his zeal in promoting education. The fact 
was that Sir Alfred Pease had a hand in this affair as he was then 
a shining light of the University. But his Guru Ferris exag¬ 
gerated the importance of the honorary Degree when he assured 
the Chhatrapati that no Brahmin in the State would be able to 
match him in academical honours. 2 

Immediately after, on June 12, the Chhatrapati and his party 
visited Winchester, the ancient capital of die Saxons, where he 
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was glad to see the old monuments associated with King Arthur 
and King Alfred. The Head of the Winchester College held 
a reception in honour of the Ghhatrapati, the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, the Aga Khan, Sir Jamshetji Jeejibhoy and others. On 
behalf of the College, C. H. Malan made a welcome speech in 
Latin to which Shahu replied in Marathi. 4 Shahu's speech was 
translated into English by Sir William Lee-Wamer. 

On June 16, the Chhatrapati, along with the Indian Princes, 
attended the great Parade of 30,000 troops at Aldershot, where 
the Prince of Wales was present. The King was seriously taken 
ill and could not be present at the Parade and his grave illness 
led to the postponement of his Coronation. The Chhatrapati 
was fortunate in visiting Edward VII before he was taken ill. 

The Royal Asiatic Society gave a banquet in honour of the 
Chhatrapati, the Maharaja Sir Pratap Singhji and others. The 
Maharaja of Indore was seated on the right side of the Duke of 
Connaught, while the Chhatrapati was seated on the left of Lord 
George Hamilton. Pratap Singhji could not complete his speech 
in English and so, to the accompaniment of sympathetic cheers 
completed it in Hindi. 5 Shahu then visited the London Homeo¬ 
pathic Hospital and eager as he was to know new methods and 
paths in medicine he gave a trial to Homeopathy when his 
brother fell ill with an attack of dysentery. He had boundless 
love for his brother and waited on him untiringly during his 
illness. 

A few days later Shahu Chhatrapati phid a call on Hamilton 
who told him to stand up to the Brahmins. Shahu acquiesced. 
Hamilton had derived his opinion from Northcote that Shahu 
was “a weak vessel”. 6 Hamilton even passed on his opinion 
about Shahu to Lord Curzon, the then Governor-General of 
India. 

A reception to Indian Chiefs and Princes was held on June 
24, 1902, at the Imperial Institute, London. Their host was Lord 
Northbrook, who was Viceroy and Governor General of India in 
1872. Many high dignitaries and officials who had been asso¬ 
ciated with the Indian administration attended it. The beje¬ 
welled Maharajas of Gwalior, Kolhapur, Jaipur, Bikaner, Cooch 
Behar and others with glittering line of ancient splendours and 
magnificence, made their way through the western crowds. 
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The Chhatrapati was given a dinner on June SO, by the Pease* 
who had enjoyed his hospitality at Kolhapur only two months' 
earlier. Many of his old friends met die Maharaja and renewed 
their acquaintance. On July 2 the Maharaja had the honour of 
dining with the Prince of Wales. Accompanied by the Maharaja 
Scindia and the Aga Khan he paid a visit to Windsor Castle. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England at its annual meet¬ 
ing presented some Indian Princes with honorary members’ 
badges. The Maharaja of Kolhapur was one of them to receive 
it at the hands of the President Prince Christian. This honour 
was done to him as "a mark of personal respect to him and as a 
compliment to the great territory he so worthily represented". 
The society marked its appreciation of the keen interest the 
Chhatrapati took in agriculture by making him an honorary 
member. 

On July 4 a significant event took place. A Royal Darbar was 
held at the India Office for the decoration of which about 800 
workers and artists had worked for several days. The Indian 
Princes including the Chhatrapati, the Maharaja of Indore, 
Jaipur, Bikaner and Gwalior were guests of His Majesty. In the 
presence of about 3,000 British and foreign representatives these 
Indian Princes, passing in procession before the Prince of Wales, 
stood in a semicircular position and did him profound obeisance. 
Sayajirao Gaikwad absented himself and saved himself from the 
humiliating gesture. Following these unhappy Princes, Indian 
Army Officers presented their sword to the Prince of Wales in 
token of loyalty. As these colossal expenses were imposed on 
India without its Viceroy’s consent, some statesmen in Britain 
and India shed pitiful tears on this callous attitude of George 
Hamilton who defended the act of spending Indian money so 
callously. Even The Times of India and Pioneer brandished 
their pens without betraying the appearance of a sham fight. 

This grand spectacle declared to all European powers that the 
British Empire was at the zenith of its glory and power; and that 
by the complete surrender of the Indian Princes they had become 
its helpless vassals. Parliament in 1864 described the Indian 
Princes as "Princes and States in alliance with His Majesty”, 7 
but in 1889 they were described by Parliament "as under the 
suzerainty of her Majesty”. 8 The Indian Princes carried out 
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their programme on this occasion as they were directed by the 
British Imperialists. 

The British people, though struck by the strange ornaments, 
dress and paraphernalia of the Princes and the carrying of pots 
full of Ganga water, described some of them with ridicule as 
“raj ale ts”. 9 


II 

On July 11 the Chhatrapati attended the Empire Coronation 
Banquet which was held at the Royal Colonial Institute. States¬ 
men from all parts of the British Empire were present. In the 
absence of the Secretary of State, Joseph Chamberlain, Lord On¬ 
slow presided and proposed the toast of the Empire. The 
Chhatrapati had the privilege of replying to the toast on behalf 
of the Indian Princes. He proudly said that it was the first 
occasion on which the Colonial Statesmen and Princely Indian 
had met together and at least the Indian Princes held that they 
all stood together as one. Shahu was all praise for Chamberlain 
and said that Chamberlain’s name stood for everything that 
tended to promote the unity, interests and honour of the whole 
Empire of which he was proud to form a part. 10 

Sir William Lee-Wamer, the author of the Protected Princes 
of India (1894) gave a Garden Party to the Chhatrapati on July 
16, 1902- A seasoned imperialist, Lee-Wamer was stn admirer 
and supporter of Shahu, friend of his father and former Political 
Agent of Kolhapur. The Chhatrapati paid a glowing tribute to 
Sir William Lee-Wamer for his guidance and friendship. 

The tour had brought over the Chhatrapati a profound and 
significant change. It gave a stimulus to his thoughts on the 
amelioration of the poor classes and encouraged him to become 
a champion of the uplift of the Backward Classes. So he decided 
to give a practical shape to his thoughts and declared in his State 
Gazette of July 26, 1902, that in pursuance of his policy of re¬ 
moving the backwardness of the Backward Classes and with a 
view to giving incentives to them to pursue higher education, he 
•decided to reserve a larger share of employment in the State 
services than hitherto had been the case. He was therefore 
pleased “to direct that from the date of his order fifty per cent 
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of the vacancies that may occur shall be filled by recruits from 
among the Backward Glasses." 

"In all dffices," the notification added, "in which the propor¬ 
tion of officers of the Backward Classes is at present less than fifty 
per cent; the next appointment shall be given to a member of 
these classes." According to the notification, the Backward 
Classes meant all classes other than the Brahmins, Prabhus, 
Shenavis, Parsis and other advanced classes. 

This was not a mere ordinary manifesto; it was the precursor 
of a new era not only in the Kolhapur State but also in British 
India declaring the arrival of the rights of the Backward Classes. 
It was shocking to many and it enraged many vested interests. 

Meanwhile, the members of the Royal family in Kolhapur 
were happy to hear the news about the reciprocal banquets and 
speeches made in England. Sakwarbai Ranisaheb was greatly 
pleased and the little Princes and the Princess were ever wonder¬ 
ing what their father was going to bring for them from England. 
The common folk and the Backward Classes were happy to hear 
the news about their Maharaja. The Political Agent Ferris was 
glad to write to him that he had every reason to know that the 
Viceroy was aware of what had been going on in Kolhapur as 
regards the Vedokta controversy, and he hoped that the Maha¬ 
raja would remain firm. 11 

Meantime the Brahmin party was holding secret meetings, 
consulting lawyers and organising conferences to decide the 
course of further action against the unbending ruler. 

On June 27, 1902, Shirgaonkar, the Acting Chief Judge, in¬ 
formed the Maharaja that "the Brahmins are as usual very 
troublesome and arrogant and it has become very difficult for us 
to bear with them. I would therefore most earnestly request 
Your Highness to return here as early as you can.” 

While in England, the Maharaja raised the salary of his Dewan 
by two hundred rupees. Modest and moderate, the Dewan wrote 
to his ruler that no one disliked promotion, but "I take the 
liberty of respectfully suggesting that under the present circum¬ 
stances I would remain quite content with a promotion of Rs. 100 
only. That brings my salary nearly on a level with that of the 
starting pay of my predecessors in office; and with the heavy 
expenditure in View, and especially if we have another bad year. 
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I would most respectfully request a reconsideration of the order 
to be passed." 18 

In the third week of July 1902, the Chhatrapati and his party 
left London for the Continent. Seeing the Eiffel Tower and 
Napolean’s Tomb at Paris, and passing through Milan and 
Venice, he reached Florence on July 24 where Rajaram Chhatra¬ 
pati breathed his last. A stone bust of Rajaram Chhatrapati 
stands there on a high pedestal, carved with designs, in a garden 
on the bank of the River Arno. The figure bears pearl and 
diamond necklaces and a garland of cowries. An umbrella 
shelters the bust. It is looked after by the Florence Municipality. 

The Maharaja and his party did obeisance to the bust by plac¬ 
ing floral wreathes at its base and worshipped it in the Indian 
fashion by burning incense. The bust impresses one with fine 
moustaches, a headgear of Kolhapur type and protruding chin 
suggestive of self-respecting demeanour. In memory of the 
great soul, Shahu Chhatrapati fed the poor at Florence with 
great devotion. 

A sincere believer as he was in the religious sacrament, he 
worshipped, even during his stay in London and elsewhere in 
Europe, the Shaivic symbol which he had got tattooed on his left 
hand. He had a certain faith in devotional worship to the end 
of his life. Everyday he worshipped the deities in the morning 
before resuming his office or domestic work. Early in his life he 
and his brother would pay their devotions regularly at the Gaibi 
Mosque or Darga at Kagal, Amba at Kolhapur and in the village 
of Hupri. 

On July 26 the Chhatrapati and his group visited Mount 
Vesuvius at Naples and had a peep into the huge and burning 
craters on the top. At meal time, the Chhatrapati, to his sur¬ 
prise, was served a dish of ox-tongue. McNeil scolded the hotel- 
keeper who innocently replied that the dish had no beef but 
ox-tongue and there was no harm in eating it. At this everyone 
was convulsed with laughter. 

Rome’s great amphitheatre accommodating thousands of 
spectators impressed Shahu greatly and the Vatican reminded 
him of the Papal Bulls at Kolhapur. 

"The strain of the visit to Italy," observed a companion, “was 
too much for every one of us, but His Highness during the whole 
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tune of the trip kept good health.*? His inquisitive mind enquir¬ 
ed about every thing new that he came across, and sometimes he 
had to catch the train at the last moment. 

The Glass Factory at Venice, where Shahu bought some special 
type of glass plates for the Court, made him enquire about the 
development of the glass industry in India. Because of his multi¬ 
farious duties, he could not apply his mind to starting the 
industry in Kolhapur. From his visit to Scotland he derived the 
idea of vast parks to preserve game and from Rome the value of 
large theatres. Later, at Rajputwadi, he reared bees for about 
two years which industry he brought from Italy. He wanted to 
send some one to learn the methods of Italian agriculture, but 
he could not find a suitable candidate. 

On his return to London on August 1, the Chhatrapati invited 
some Indian students to a dinner when he discussed their pro¬ 
blems and tried to find out how their number could be increased 
by arranging boarding and lodging at lower rates and yet giving 
the right type of education. S. B. Dhavale, Gadgil and Kolaskar 
were some of the students who met him. The Maharaja also met 
Fattesinha Gaikwad, the Prince of Baroda, at Oxford, where he 
was studying. 

In England, the Chhatrapati wore his Indian dress and ate 
simple Indian food. He was, however, careful in providing his 
group with Indian dishes which they liked most. Every day he 
made inquiries about the food served to them and about their 
health. What is more interesting, he used to walk home from 
Hyde Park, and his companions could not keep pace with his 
slow stride. His fine gait with his majestic figure attracted 
admirers, and indeed standing six foot five and weighing about 
350 pounds he was a remarkable figure in crowds and at social 
gatherings. His personality inspired respect and cordiality in his 
visitors and among the spectators at conferences which he 
attended. 


HI 

On Saturday, August 9, His Majesty Edward VII, King 
Emperor of the greatest Empire the world had ever seen, was 
crowned by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York at West- 
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minster Abbey. Although the ceremony was shorn of something 
of the magnificence originally planned, the scene in the Abbey 
was more georgeous. The Indian Princes were striking figures. 
In the procession which started after the coronation, several 
Indian Chiefs and Princes were included as Aides-de-camp to the 
King-Emperor and the Prince of Wales. The King and the 
Queen received the Maharajas of Gwalior and Kolhapur previ¬ 
ous to the holding of the Privy Council meeting. The Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, perhaps sick of his sword, which was worth 
£10,000, presented the Emperor with it. As for him, there was 
no further question of banner and sword. 

While the Indian Princes were meekly surrendering to the 
whims of the imperialists, the Indian students at Oxford flatly 
refused to give an address to the King and they were branded as 
seditious by the Secretary of State for India. But it was surpris¬ 
ing that Pradyotkumar Tagore declared that India would have 
been more honoured had one of the Indian Princes been given 
the opportunity of holding the folds of the gown of the British 
Queen. Publishing this news, the Kesari, trying to have a dig 
at the Maharaja of Kolhapur, commented on it. Had these 
folds been held by the Queen of Gwalior or Kolhapur, men in 
India with loyalty but with Hindu spirit in them would have 
been pained at the spectacle. 18 

The Coronation over, the Chhatrapati decided not to extend 
his sojourn in England as the dread of scarcity and plague was 
hovering over his State. Besides, he was informed that the 
Brahmins were busy intriguing and thinking of adding political 
trouble to their divine wrath against him. 

The Maharaja sincerely thanked Hill and bade farewell to 
friends, admirers and supporters with some of whom he develop¬ 
ed a lifelong friendship. With Hill, too, he built a lifelong 
friendship, useful, abiding and healthy. 

The Chhatrapati was happy that he was introduced to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor and the members of his family. The 
visit gave him an opportunity of cultivating acquaintance with 
some Members of Parliament, Statesmen and Ministers at the 
head of the Empire. 

After a useful and happy tour of three and a half months, 
Shahu Chhatrapati left London on August 14 and he returned 
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with his party to Bombay on August 30, 1902. On landing in 
Bombay, the Maharaja spent a few hours at the Ratnakar Palace 
of Manikchand and reached Kolhapur on the Sunday morning 
of August 31. 

Between Kolhapur and Miraj the people held receptions for 
Shahu. The Hatkalangade Municipality was the first to congra¬ 
tulate him on the Notification declaring 50% reservation for 
Backward Classes in Government Services. On the arrival of the 
Maharaja in Kolhapur, the people—Marathas, Jains and Muslims 
in spite of Brahmin indifference, spontaneously gave their be¬ 
loved ruler and saviour a thundering welcome at the station. 

The resolution on reservation of fifty per cent posts for the 
Backward Classes was a thunderbolt to the Brahmins. Of the 
State population of nine lakhs, the non-Brahmins formed an 
overwhelming portion, the Brahmins and the other advanced 
classes numbering only about twenty-six thousand. Compara¬ 
tively, Shahu was liberal to them. Yet his notification was 
condemned by the Kesari as an unjust and unwise step. It said 
the resolution was a shocking surprise not only to the Brahmins 
but also to the well-wishers of the State. Besides, the Kesari added, 
nobody had heard so far that the Maharaja had made any efforts 
in providing for the education of the Telis, Tambolis, Muslims 
and Lingayats. 

The Mahratta, another journal of Tilak, observed that the 
result was to make admission to the State service a racial question 
and it amounted to placing caste considerations above .merit. 14 A 
few days later, the Mahratta again said that it did not object to 
Maratha rulers spending thousands of rupees to ensure that their 
castemen were educated. It did, however, object to the effort 
“to make a hot-house growth of one caste." 15 

The Kesari and Mahratta seemed apparently advancing the 
principle of “merit-before-caste” as they were afraid that if the 
British Government followed that policy of recruiting non- 
Brahmins in British India, it would have to reserve Government 
posts for the Muslims, Anglo-Indians, Marathas, Telis, Tambolis, 
• Shimpis, Kunbis and native Christians. The Kesari alleged that 
under the pretext of the uplift of the Backward Classes, the ruler 
was advancing the interest of the Marathas. The belief that the 
policy would be beneficial to the State was not sound and wise. 
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It was an indication of confusion or misjudgment of the issues, 
it concluded. 19 

Yet Tilak was described as a leader of the Telis and Tambolia. 
The other Brahmin mouthpieces condemned the notification as 
"nothing short of death and destruction of all responsible and 
legitimate hopes of Brahmins in the Kolhapur State." All over 
Maharashtra the Brahmins regarded this order of the Maharaja 
as something like a sacrilege. The Vedokta demand was a chal¬ 
lenge to their spiritual power, but this policy of the uplift of 
the Backward Glasses was a blow to their temporal power. They 
were shrewd enough to anticipate the danger. And they doubly 
concentrated their energy on the Vedokta controversy and treat¬ 
ed it as a trial of strength. 

Meanwhile, Rajopadhye had preferred an appeal to the Coun¬ 
cil in the absence of the Maharaja against the order of May 6. 
The Council, after a hearing, dismissed it on August 3. This 
decision naturally aroused the anger of the Brahmins and added 
fuel to the flames that had been burning for days together. 
Indignant at this decision, the Samarth , defender of the Brah¬ 
mins, condemned it outright. “The majesty of law," it said in a 
shrill voice, “has been violated, prescriptive right has been dis¬ 
regarded, bonds of courtesy have been outstripped, consideration 
of respect and reverence had been reduced to the vanishing point; 
in one word, the credit of indigenous talent for administration 
has been destroyed." This shrill cry shows how the tide of Brah¬ 
min bitterness was rising. 

% 

There was no question of the Brahmins welcoming the Maha¬ 
raja back to Kolhapur at a special function. On the contrary, 
the disgruntled and the Tilakites from Poona tried to set up an 
opposition and mar the reception; but they failed and failed 
ignobly. 

The City Fathers of Kolhapur, too, did their Maharaja honour 
in a befitting way and presented him with an address. Imme¬ 
diately after his arrival and the receptions, the Maharaja paid 
homage to goddess Bhavani at the old palace and to Ambabai 
the city goddess as it was customary for the Royal family to pay 
homage to the gods and goddesses after a long absence. The 
Brahmins wanted to prevent the Maharaja from visiting the 
titular goddesses as they wanted him first to do penance for 
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having crossed the seas. But he boldly refused to do so. The 
Brahmins had some orthodox Marathas on their side. They 
wanted the Maharaja to obey the commands of the Brahmins. 
But the majority of Marathas threatened to oppose the Brahmins 
if they persisted in their opposition to the Maharaja and pre¬ 
vented him from visiting the temples. None cattle forward to 
compel him to do so. It might be noted here that Sayajirao 
Gaik wad, the Maharaja of Baroda, had to undergo an expiation 
after returning from a foreign tour. 

A public meeting, organised by the Chief of Vishalgad, Aba- 
saheb Pantpratinidhi, who had disapproved the attitude of the 
Royal priest, held on behalf of the people a reception to the 
Maharaja and presented him with the people’s address. In reply, 
the Chhatr^pati said that he valued most the compliments paid 
to him by the illustrious statesmen George Hamilton and was 
pleased to note the British rigid discipline, their sterling honesty, 
thorough business-like habits, love of truth and justice, and self- 
sacrificing public spirit. 

On September 2 the Marathas presented their address in a 
golden casket besides hosting a dinner and displaying fireworks 
in Shahu’s honour. The Jains and Muslims, too, held receptions 
in honour of their ruler. 

The Rajaram Club presented the Maharaja with an address 
purposely emphasizing on the non-communal character of its 
club. The Maharaja deftly replied that the distinction of caste 
would not cease to exist unless education was more widely spread; 
and so long as there was a wide range of differences between 
the educational levels of various communities, all superficial 
measures adopted to eradicate these distinctions would be of no 
avail. Some Brahmins had joined in the reception at some 
places as they could not do otherwise. 

The Brahmins harped on the Maharaja's new recruitment 
policy which they dubbed “caste before merit,” because he gave 
the non-Brahmins a share in administration. The Maharaja was 
fully aware of their hostility and said later: “My policy of 
bringing forward the Backward Classes is viewed with disfavour 
by most of them. But they have to reconcile themselves to the 
new surroundings and the change that time has brought about. 
The feudatories will take time before they see things in the 
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new light that is being thrown on them.” “With many difficulties 
to face,” he concluded, “I have rather a hard task before me.”* 7 

IV 

During Shahu’s absence from Kolhapur, Tilak's colleague, R. 
P. Karandikar from Satara and M. R. Bodas, one-time Tilak’s 
assistant editor, had done their utmost to help Rajopadhye who 
was hoping against hopes. The force of social equality brought 
all reactionaries like Balasaheb Natu, a notorious ultra-reaction¬ 
ary from Poona, to the surface. According to Tilak, Natu came 
of a family that was responsible for the ruin of the Peshwas. 
Natu visited Satara and with his ribald tongue threatened the 
descendants of the Satara ruler to get an admission in favour 
of Rajopadhye. Natu was outdoing at Satara the black doings of 
his forefather. The Satara Royal family was indifferent to the 
problem. One of its members is said to have remarked that 
those who were in power were only Kshatriyas. As he himself 
was not in power, according to his rule, he was not a Kshatriya 
and he cared not a straw about it. 

Just at this time, the Chhatrapati was overtaken by domestic 
distress. His adoptive mother, Anandibai Ranisaheb breathed 
her last on September 14, 1902. During the three preceding 
years she had been suffering frequently from acute pain in 
stomach and the malady gradually sapped her health. Amiable 
by disposition, she had a charming personality and used much 
of her energy in promoting female education as much as she 
could. The whole afternoon Shahu passed in performing 
obsequies according to Vedic rituals at considerable cost. A 
month later, a big bell worth Rs. 1,200 was donated to the 
temple of Mahalaxmi as a mark of respect for her memory, as 
desired by the deceased. 

While he was thus engaged in this domestic work, the Brah¬ 
mins even at that sad and solemn occasion at the burning Chat 
warned him against his performing the obsequies in Vedic form. 
With despicable frowns they said on the bank of the river “Who 
shall perform the obsequies of a woman who is a Shudra?” 
These cutting words pierced the heart of Shahu Chhatrapati 
and he later sadly observed, “How harassing, how cutting, how 
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insulting, how mortifying must it have been to me then? But 
I gulped it down.” The climax of Brahmin anger was reached 
when some firebands who had already marked houses with bloody 
red finger-prints, now set fire to the old Palace of the Maharaja 
on that very night on September 14 and recorded their rising 
discontent and hatred. The Maharaja was suddenly awakened by 
cries of the people who were shouting aloud that his palace 
was on fire. In hot haste he visited the spot and found that a 
fire had broken out in the palace surrounded on one side by 
the old records and on the other by the granary and the other 
stores of an inflammable nature. 

Ferris advised the Maharaja to notify Pendharkar, the Chief 
of Police and the Fouzdar of Kolhapur, that if within three 
months the origin of the fire and the perpetrators of the blood¬ 
stained finger-marks were not discovered, their services would be 
dispensed with. 

The Brahmins repeated their curses on the Maharaja and 
propounded their pet theories that because Shivaji and Sambhaji 
aspired to Vedokta rituals they met their death and Gaga 
Bhatta also had met the death he deserved by dying in a lavatory. 

One day while discussing these Brahmin misdeeds, the Maha¬ 
raja said that he was not afraid of death or any other calamity 
on himself or on his friend. “The Brahmin community,” he 
sadly observed, “is naturally jubilant over the double calamity 
which they ascribe to the anger of God.” “But,” he added, “in 
case such a calamity befalls any of us, I would be sorry that it 
would give the Brahmins an opportunity to boast that their 
wrath was effective and then to exploit the superstitions of men. 
Let us not meet with accidents until their influence is put down, 
lest they should take advantage of the accidents to put down 
our cause.” 

When such men as were cursed by Brahmins for their pro¬ 
gressive views died, they always boasted that their curses were 
very effective. Balashastri Jambhekar, a man of great learn¬ 
ing and progressive views, died in 1846. The Brahmins said 
that he had died prematurely as their curses were effective; for 
he had tried to welcome back to Hindu religion a young man 
who had been converted to Christianity. They may have whis¬ 
pered the same thing when the reformer Agarkar died a pre¬ 
mature death. 
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^ As regards the calamities that befell the Chhatrapati, the 
Brahmins were glad about them and attributed diem to the 
wrath of God, for the Maharaja had flouted the scriptural pre¬ 
cepts of the Brahmins and attached their sanads. The Maharaja 
wrote to Hill: “I was surprised to hear the version of the Brah¬ 
min community regarding the origin of the fire. They say that we 
wanted to do away with the sanads of the Brahmins and then 
to deprive them of their Inams. ... It is not improbable, 
however, that they might have purposely done this and to 
destroy the evidence against them.” 18 

Some Brahmin priests actually tried to impress upon Shahu's 
mind that the finger-prints and the fire were ominous fore¬ 
bodings; so they must propitiate the gods to avert the coming 
tragedy. Shahu curtly replied that if after their propitiating the 
gods, evil things happened, he would put them in prison. Upon 
this there was silence. He therefore asked them to quit the 
Palace and stop the cheating business. 18 

The Maharaja stuck to his guns tenaciously against all the 
so-called spiritual forces which had been so far unchallenged 
through the ages in India. This was the very mentality that 
organised a funeral procession of Agarkar, the social reformer, 
while he was alive. 

Undaunted by these threats, physical and spiritual, the 
Chhatrapati ordered that those priests who refused to perform 
Vedokta rites for the royal family should cease to receive any 
cash allowances from the State. Accordingly the grants and Inams 
of a large number of Brahmins all over the State were confis¬ 
cated. They were enjoying these grants from the State for their 
religious duties but now refused to recognise the Kshatriya status 
of the Maharaja on principle for fear of excommunication. 
They paid a high price for their bigoted practices and institu¬ 
tions which were the centre of their life. 

It is clear that the force of social equality was operating 
through Shahu, and circumstances had more effect than con¬ 
scious purpose in moulding his life. He was driven into the 
battle field in which Mahatma Phooley had fought to establish 
a society based on social justice and reason. By his courage, 
fearlessness and progressive outlook, Shahu was developing into 
a fearless leader of the new Maharashtra. 



CHAPTER 9 

Demand for A New India 


The Maharaja was in need of a good Principal for Rajaram 
College and he appointed Arthur Sidney Lucy in place of F. 
Adair from October 19, 1902. The Kolhapur Brahmin college 
students, on the occasion of bidding farewell to Adair, the Prin¬ 
cipal, staged the play Shri Tukaram (1901) in which the Vedokta 
scene appeared. In the actual play, the scene No. 4 was printed 
as a part of Act II but at the end of the book, that is, after 
Act V. 1 Evidently it was an afterthought. The opponent of Saint 
Tukaram, one Rameshwar Bhatt, tells Tukaram in the play that 
being a Shudra he has no right to Vedokta. Obviously, Vasudeo 
Rangnath Shirvalkar, the playwright, tried to hold up the action 
of the Maharaja in the Vedokta affair to ridicule. Shahu Chhatra- 
pati left the matter alone, but the Marathas protested against 
the play and threatened to resort to force. It may be noted here 
that the play was dedicated to Narayan Babasaheb Ghorpade 
of Ichalkaranji who always slyly opposed Shahu Chhatrapati. 

The Chhatrapati took these strong steps, but worked very 
cautiously. In Hirle village, a village officer over-enthusiastically 
read a proclamation issued by the Brahmins excommunicating 
those Brahmins who sided with the Maharaja in the Vedokta 
affair. The zealot was dismissed unceremoniously. He had be¬ 
come a henchman of the orthodox Brahmins instead of acting as 
the headman of a village. Joshirao, who performed Vedokta 
rituals at the Palace, became a target of Brahmin attack. 

Meantime, the Brahmins had deputed Vijapurkar to the 
Chhatrapati to find out whether the Dewan was in fact working 
according to his orders. Dewan Sabnis was away on leave for 
some time and the Chhatrapati wrote to him about the blood 
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finger marks cm houses in Kolhapur and in the districts. He 
also requested the Dewan to meet Claude Hill in Bombay and 
also Hari Narayan Apte of whom many Europeans spoke well. 

Now the Brahmins feared that the Vedokta controversy had 
spread through all oyer Maharashtra. Professor Vijapurkar, 
therefore, suggested in September 1902; that a committee of six 
members two from the following seven members Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Professor Katwate, Professor V. K. Rajwade, Atre, Agashe, Pro¬ 
fessor Bhadkamkar and Professor Pendse; two Shastries’ nominees 
and two Sanskrit-knowing Europeans should decide the question 
of Vedokta and their decision should be put before the Shankar- 
acharya for orders. 2 But this suggestion was ignored. About this 
time the Kesari with apparent generosity observed that although 
there was controversy over the recital of the Vedas, there was 
no objection to the Marathas being imparted secular education. 
This indicated that Tilak had slightly modified his earlier rigid 
position. 

The Chhatrapati was in a hurry to go to Delhi to attend the 
Delhi Darbar which was to commence on December 29, 1902. 
For the previous five or six months preparations had been going 
on in Delhi, and his men had made all arrangements for his 
stay in a special camp. The Maharaja, accompanied by the Poli¬ 
tical Agent Ferris, his feudatories and some European guests, 
left by special trains for Delhi on December 23, 1902. On their 
way the party visited the Ajmer Mayo College, the Annasagar 
Tank, the famous Darga Saheb and the Jain temple, reaching 
Delhi on December 27, 1902. 

The Darbar festivities commenced on December 29. The 
Chhatrapati led the Bombay Chiefs in the procession. He him¬ 
self mounted his elephant and the Pantapratinidhi of Vishal- 
gadh and the Panta-amatya of Bavada occupied the back seats 
in the Howdah where they exercised the privilege of performing 
the time-honoured duty of bearing His Highness’ morchals, the 
royal insignia. Sayajirao Gaikwad, to Curzon’s displeasure, did 
not participate in the procession. He had flatly refused to do so 
if it was not compulsory as a duty. 

The main function took place on the first day of the year 
1903. The Chhatrapati attended a party hosted by the Viceroy, 
Lord Cuzzon, on January 9, 1903. On this occasion the Chhatra- 
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pad was invested by His Royal Hlghnos the Duke of Connaught 
with the Grand Cross of the Victorian Order. He was the first 
Indian Prince to be thus honoured. 

The Chhatrapad and his party left Delhi on January 11, 1903 
and reached Kolhapur on January 15, 1903. On his way back 
he met Maharaja Sayajirao Gaikwad at Baroda, and as it was 
a private visit there was no publicity about it. They might 
have discussed the Vedokta issue. According to Shahu, the Delhi 
Darbar was a magnificent function and most impressive. Such 
an assembly of Princes, he observed, under the protection of 
one power was an event unprecedented in the history of India. 

After the adverse decision of the Council on the appeal of 
Rajopadhye, he appealed to the Political Agent against the 
decision of the Council. In this he was backed by Natu, Setlur, 
Bodas, Karandikar and other Tilakites. They had determined 
to carry on their struggle till they achieved a resounding victory. 
The Chhatrapati was told that they would take the matter to 
the highest tribunal, that is. Parliament, and that if they did 
not succeed with the existing British Ministry, they hoped to 
win their point when the Liberals came into power. 8 

During the Maharaja’s absence from Kolhapur, the Brahmins 
took concerted action and excommunicated the priests who had 
gone over to his side. Those Brahmins were not even allowed 
to draw water from the public tap in a Brahmin locality. If any 
relative of theirs died, his obsequies were not to be performed 
by the survivors. Some of the leaders in the opposite camp came 
to the Chhatrapati and said that the existing strained feelings 
were not at all desirable; but he plainly told them that it could 
not be helped so long as they wanted to rule him. He believed, 
he added, that he was fighting for a noble cause. 

The appeal preferred by Rajopadhye against the decision of 
the Council was considered by Col. Ferris in all its aspects. 
Giving his decision on February 19, 1903, he observed that he 
could find nothing in the circumstances of the case that would 
warrant his interference with the legitimate authority and powers 
of the Maharaja. He then pointed to the various notices served 
upon Rajopadhye and remarked that as Royal priest he had 
failed in his duties which he was bound to carry out under 
the sanad and he himself had admitted this in 1897. The 
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resumption of lands was justified as these were given him on 
condition that he would perform the services as a priest. 

Ferris ruled that the contention of Rajopadhye that the 
alienation was unconditional and that the property held was 
his private family property and not a remuneration for the 
services to be rendered by him, was baseless. In a memorial the 
Royal priest had himself submitted in 1889, he had said that 
“these gifts were given in consideration of high office which the 
Memorialists’ ancestors held in the Kolhapur State.” From this 
decision of the Political Agent, Rajopadhye made an appeal to 
the Government of Bombay. His admirers, supporters and the 
instigators had made it a point of honour and prestige of the 
Brahmin community, and they were not willing to withdraw 
from the struggle. 

But what was the Shankaracharya doing all the time? Shankar- 
acharya Vidyashankar Bharati was enjoying the property of his 
Math with all his children, relatives and other shastris and 
pundits. Spendthrift that he was, he sold valuable articles of 
gold, silver and silk, mortgaged the lands with Balasaheb Natu 
of Poona and gave away money to his sons, brothers and other 
relatives who bore different names at different times. Forgetting 
that he was the trustee of the estate and property, he thought¬ 
lessly ran through the fortune and had contracted heavy debts 
since his accession to the gadi of Shankaracharya in 1895. The 
Shankaracharya’s original name was Vasudevshastri Bhilavadikar. 
Most of the Shankaracharyas were Telangi Brahmins, Dravid 
and Malayalam Brahmins, but in the latter part of nineteenth 
century the Bhilavadikars occupied the gadi. The condition of 
the Math and the misappropriation of its funds had been 
brought to the notice of die Chhatrapati. 

Under the sanad of August 1863, the Kolhapur Darbar had 
ordered that the long-established custom of obtaining Maharaja’s 
previous sanction for the selection of the successor-disciple to 
the gadi ought to be scrupulously observed by all Maths 
enjoying grants from die State. The Head of the Math was a 
trustee and had no right to sell or mortgage the lands. It was 
alto in the power of the ruler to see that the successor was pro¬ 
perly chosen, that the Head of the Math discharged his duties 
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attached to the Math honestly and efficiently and to disapprove, 
of any disciple if an unfit person was chosen to succeed. 

Not minding these restrictions and realising that he must 
move to Sankeshwar in British territory on account of his debts 
and the misappropriation in Kolhapur, Shankaracharya Bhila- 
vadikar adopted Kashinathbuwa Gosavi Brahmanalkar on 
February 23, 1903. Before his accession to the gadi of Shankar¬ 
acharya, Brahmanalkar was known as a Kirtankar, a good 
speaker and a man of the world. Moreover, he was selected for 
his opinion that the Chhatrapati was not entitled to the Vedokta 
rituals as he was not a Kshatriya. For this stand the whole 
Brahmin world in Maharashtra praised Brahmanalkar to the 
skies. Naturally Brahmanalkar was averse to taking up the ques¬ 
tion of Vedokta. 

Bhilavadikar Swami had done this in consultation with the 
Brahmin Chief Patwardhan of Sangli and others. Brahmanalkar 
was a man who had won the good opinion of Tilak. Clearly 
and definitely, Bhilavadikar Swami had set aside the rules in 
not seeking the previous sanction of the Chhatrapati to the 
selection of his disciple. So the Chhatrapati issued an order in 
March 1903 attaching the property of the Math and another 
order in May 1903, depriving the Shankaracharya’s officer of his 
civil powers. Undoubtedly this was a severe blow to Balasaheb 
Natu who was the mortgagee of the villages belonging to the 
Math in Kolhapur and a challenge to those Poona Brahmin 
leaders who had indirectly cherished hopes of controlling the 
ecclesiastical power in Maharashtra through the Kolhapur Math. 

II 

On June 17, 1903, the Government of Bombay showed one 
more mark of confidence in the Chhatrapati’s administration. 
British statesmen were taking an active interest in his affairs as 
they found him an able, tactful and sincere administrator. The 
Bombay Government, therefore, as a mark of appreciation of 
his good administration restored to him the powers of the High 
Court over the feudatories in respect of criminal jurisdiction, 
which were so far vested in the British Government under article 
8 of the Treaty of 1862. The Chiefs were invested with criminal 
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powers to give imprisonment upto seven years: But he decided 
to reserve to the Darbar only such cases as were exclusively 
triable by the Court of Sessions. As there was some difference in 
the interpretation of the Government orders, Shahu Chhatrapati 
sought a clarification, and the discussion went on for a few years. 
Another event took place on July 18, 1903. In a small Darbar 
at the residency, Ferris gave away coronation Silver Medals to 
the Chiefs, Sardars, and the Chhatrapati, and Sir Gangadharrao, 
Chief of Miraj (Senior), received Gold Medals. 

On September 13, 1903, three Brahmins named Vishnubhatt 
Deodhar, Balambhat Pargaonkar and Vasudeobhat Pore sub¬ 
mitted a representation to the Shankaracharya, Shri Vidyashan- 
kar Bharati, appealing to him to declare his decision on the 
Vedokta dispute. 4 They said they were in service of the Maha¬ 
raja and that the ambiguous situation placed them in a predi¬ 
cament. If they disobeyed the ruler, they would lose their grants, 
and if they disobeyed the Brahmins who opposed the ruler, 
they would be excommunicated. So they appealed to the Shankar¬ 
acharya to declare whether or not the Maharaja was a Kshatriya 
and whether he had a right to the Vedokta rituals. If the deci¬ 
sion went against the Maharaja, they would further move to get 
their grievances redressed. 

The Government of Bombay gave its decision on October 16, 
1903, in the case of Rajopadhye, upholding the Kolhapur Coun¬ 
cil’s decision. It was a strong, clear and closely reasoned judg¬ 
ment. It was a great relief to Shahu Chhatrapati who had been 
curtly told by some officers that the question would be decided 
according to its legal merits. The reason was that men like Natu, 
Moropant Joshi of Amravati, Setlur, Bodas and Karandikar were 
working against the Maharaja. All Brahmin newspapers were 
indignant at this decision and they denounced it as a piece of 
dishonesty. 

Shahu Chhatrapati had been in a state of nervous unrest for 
days. He now heaved a sigh of relief. He sincerely expressed 
his gratitude to the Members of the Governor's Council, saying 
that he would have looked small in the eyes of Brahmin public 
had the decision gone against him. To his friends in England 
he sent the news of his victory. 

Upon this, the advice given by Lee-Wamer was typical. He 
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said: “In ail disputes it is wise to make up one’s mind whether 
the fight is worth the trouble.” Indeed the fight was for social 
justice, for human rights and so it was worthy of the task and 
trouble. Shahu’s friends and Ferris said that the Vedokta ques¬ 
tion as a controversy would now gradually die out. 

Consequently, the Acting Governor Monteate was given a 
warm and hearty welcome when he visited Kolhapur two days 
later. All Sardan and Chiefs were present at the station and at 
the Darbar at the time of his arrival and departure. 

The Vedokta dispute weighed upon the Chhatrapati's mind 
and Brahmanalkar’s adoption gave him a lot of trouble. He 
turned inward to seek a remedy. Writing to his friend Edgerly on 
February 22, 1904, he said: “An idea is amongst us that we might 
have priests of our castes just as the Daivadnyas—Goldsmiths 
have done. The Senoys (Shenvis) have also made similar arrange¬ 
ments and they have fared very well without the Brahmins.” 
Like the Jains and Lingayats, he wanted to throw off the Brah¬ 
min yoke. This thought contains the seeds of the growth of the 
idea of the Kshatra Jagadguru. Perhaps he thought that if a 
priest was of one’s own caste, he might not be so arrogant, 
imperious and demoralising. 

About this time Shahu Chhatrapati was pressed by his family 
to settle the marriage of princess Radhabai Akasaheb. Shahu 
had to choose the bridegroom from the Royal Houses of Baroda, 
Dhar or Dewas. His choice fell on Tukojirao Powar, the Raja 
of Dewas (Senior). For months the marriage negotiations went 
on between Tukojirao Powar and Shahu Maharaja through the 
Political Agents on both sides. A deputation consisting of Dewan 
Sabnis, Bapusaheb Ghatge, Appasaheb Gaikwad and Bapusaheb 
Gaikwad went to Dewas. 

On March 13, 1904, the Chhatrapati, while making a fervent 
request to Tukojirao Powar to be moderate in his demands, 
observed: “My state. Your Highness knows, is a small one and 
I have every hope that Your Highness will do your best to make 
things easy for me. I need not write more. I trust Your Highness 
will always keep the same kindness as you have been hitherto 
doing”. The marriage agreement included a dowry of one 
lakh rupees, Shahu having sole control over Radhabai till the 
time of consummation. The Dewas State was to spend four 
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thousand rupees on presents for the mother, father, brother and 
grandmother of the bride. 

The marriage was to take place in 1908. Chhatrapati Shahu’s 
friend Claude Hill, who was working in ;the Foreign Office at 
Simla, happened to be at Indore on some business. It was he 
who materially helped the Kolhapur deputation in the matter. 
The betrothal took place in April 1904. 

Tukojirao Powar paid two visits to Kolhapur and on the 
second occasion he was presented with a motorcar and horses 
which he liked most. By his polished mannecrs and amiable dis¬ 
position, he pleased all the members of the Royal family. In 
return Tukojirao gifted some turbans to the young princes of 
Kolhapur. 

About this time the administration of the Kolhapur Munici¬ 
pality had deteriorated and there was mismanagement. The 
Municipal Members, it turned out, were not working properly. 
So the Chhatrapati suspended the Municipality and appointed 
Bhaskarrao Jadhav its Superintendent and from April 1, 1964 
gave him powers of the Managing Committee and the General 
body. He was also authorised to inquire into the work the 
Brahmin-dominated Municipality had done during the preced¬ 
ing three;years, especially in respect of the expenditure and the 
way they had conducted the business. 


Amidst the uproar and tension created by the Vedokta affair, 
Shahu Chhatrapati found time to appreciate classical music. 
There was a Gayan Samaj in Kolhapur established in 1883 to 
preserve and revive Indian classical music and to provide train¬ 
ing in it. Shahu Chhatrapati donated Rs. 6,000 to the Samaj 
and became its patron. The Darbar paid an annual grant of 
Rs. 120 and allowed the Samaj to hold its classes in the evening 
in Rajaram College. 5 Shahu Chhatrapati also gave it a free site 
and the institution had later its own building on it in 1918. 
Celebrated artists like Bhaskarrao Bakhale, Alladiya Khansaheb, 
Abdul Karim Khan, Ramkrishnabuwa Vaze and Bal Gandharva 
considered it a privilege to visit the Gayan Samaj, as a great 
centre of music, andper formed there gratis. The Kolhapur 
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public had. golden opportunities to listen to the music o£ these 
great ones in Indian music. 

Shahu Chhatrapati made an immense contribution to Indian 
arts, music and theatre. He also supported and encouraged 
wrestling. He had given royal patronage to one of the greatest 
Indian musicians of all times,, Alladiya Khan, since 1895. A 
doyen of Indian music, Alladiya Khan was famous for the treat¬ 
ment of different ragas and delineation of each note in its varied 
nuances. He was a devotee of the Chhatrapati and sometimes 
explained the meaning of his songs with great humour. He often 
asked the Maharaja to remove some grievances or other of the 
people immediately. 

But Shahu’s great gift to the Marathi stage proved to be 
Narayanrao Shripad Rajahansa. Born in Poona on June 26, 
1888, Narayanrao received his training under Mahebub Khan, 
a musician from Jalgaon and became an accomplished singer 
at the age of ten when Lokmanya Tilak styled him a Gandharva, 
a celestial musician. As Narayanrao was suffering from a dog- 
bite in 1904, he was brought to Kolhapur. There his music 
attracted the attention of Shahu Chhatrapati. He was really 
fascinated by one of his performances. During that period Shahu 
sent him with Dr. Gadgil and his Police Officer Mhaiskar to 
Miraj and asked Dr. Vail to treat him for his ear-trouble and 
requested the celebrated dramatist Govind Ballal Deval of 
Kirloskar Natak Mandali, the leading Drama Company, to look 
after him carefully. Dr. Gadgil told the men of the company 
that Narayanrao’s voice had improved much and that Shahu 
Chhatrapati was his great admirer. They gave him a trial and 
the one whom they had rejected once, was now found to be 
acceptable. And Narayanrao Rajahansa made his first appear¬ 
ance on the stage at Miraj as a heroine in Shakuntala in the 
presence of Shahu Chhatrapati, who sat in the wings, and Nara¬ 
yanrao Rajahansa became a legend as an actor-singer. Tilak and 
Shahu both gave encouragement to Narayanrao, the celestial 
musician. So great was the charm this young musician exercised 
over the audience that he surpassed almost all actor-singers in 
Maharashtra, and even the simplest compositions acquired a new 
meaning in his art. By his excellence in music and acting and 
by personal charm, he dominated the Marathi stage for about 
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forty years. His unrivalled and soul-stirring music and superb 
acting was for years the talk of Maharashtra. 

Shahu had a great liking for wrestlers and body-builders. He 
himself was a good wrestler and his strength was proverbial. In 
1898 he had performed the feat of drawing a mote which took 
four strong bullocks to draw. His feats during shikars were well 
known. 

i 

It was, therefore, quite natural for Shahu to appreciate the 
performance of an expert in this field. Having heard about the 
fame of A. Lawrence, popularly called Ladisaheb, the renowned 
wrestler and champion of the twenty-mile foot-race, he called 
him to Kolhapur in September 1903. Lawrence taught cycling 
to the Princes. Later, early in 1905, the Chhatrapati challenged 
Indian young men on behalf of Lawrence. He announced that 
Lawrence was going to retire from long-distance running by 
March 1905 and that anybody who wanted to challenge his 
championship should come forward to do so. Lawrence won the 
twenty-mile foot-race that was specially organised and Shahu 
Chhatrapati gave him a silver medal. In appreciation of this 
feat he appointed Lawrence bodyguard to the Maharani and his 
motor cycle headed the Maharani’s motor car. Later Ladisaheb 
was also made a Jamadar in the Army.* 

IV 

Shahu Chhatrapati by his tact, judgment and charming dis¬ 
position won the hearts of British statesmen. So Lord Lamington, 
the new Governor of Bombay, paid a visit to Kolhapur on the 
morning of October 2, 1904, by a special train. He drove to the 
Albert Edward Hospital and presided over the Prize Distribution 
ceremony of Rajaram College. It was the first time that 
Lamington had attended a meeting in India in connection with 
educational establishment. As a believer in public work done 
outside the Government control, he made an appeal to the 
feudatories of Kolhapur to support Rajaram College which the 
Kolhapur ruler had started with their help. 

Though for one reason or another, Lamington added, they 
had stopped helping the college for the previous two years, it 
should be maintained with the feudatories’ co-operation. At the 
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banquet, paying a high tribute to Shahu Chhatrapati, the 
Governor said that the Maharaja had done all improvement on 
his own. He was greatly pleased with the garden and the hos- 
pital which were clean and well kept. The people had distinct 
expressions of contentment, satisfaction and joyousness on their 
faces and "that I attribute earnestly to the benign rule of His 
Highness”. The governor was glad to note that the Maharaja 
took great interest in Boarding Schools and that the Maratha 
Boarding had for its object the education of the Backward Clas¬ 
ses. "1 had the occasion,” he concluded, “to compliment His 
Highness upon the—I may be allowed to say lavish—care he 
had bestowed upon education. He is always too generous and 
one of the things 1 have learnt in life is that people never take 
full advantage of what is given to them unless they make some 
sacrifice on their own part.” 7 

Lord Lamington noted with pride that the Maharaja took 
great interest in improving the breed of cattle and horses and 
in the improvement of agriculture. 

The Chhatrapati at this time devoted his time to the tea 
plantation at Panhala. In October 1904, he was delighted to 
find the tea planted there in excellent condition. He thought his 
experiment would succeed and therefore thought of a big plan¬ 
tation. 

The difference of opinion on the interpretation of the resi¬ 
duary jurisdiction was at last removed. Shahu succeeded in his 
efforts by his adroitness, pleadings and statesmanship. So on Jan¬ 
uary 2, 1905, a Darbar was held declaring his right to exercise 
all criminal powers of a High Court allowed by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure in respect of the feudatories. 

Shahu Chhatrapati was rising every year in the estimation of 
the British statesmen. He was consulted on the problem of 
securing a high degree of efficiency in the Imperial service troops. 
On January 1, 1905, the Most Eminent Order of Companion of 
the Indian Empire was conferred on him by His Majesty’s 
Government. His Dewan was made a Rao Bahadur. In the same 
month Shahu with his children visited Bhavnagar, his friend's 
State in response to a friendly invitation. A grand, cordial recep¬ 
tion was held, and Bhavsinhji’s new palaGe was named after 
Shahu. 
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Despite the disapproval of his installation by Shahu, Brah- 
ipanalkar Swami, who assumed the name of Shri Vidya Nara- 
sinha Bharati, made a tour of Maharashtra delivering sermons 
on religion and Vedanta and holding discussions on several 
scriptures. His tactful expositions, his interpretation of a corn* 
plex problem, his theological exposition and his ready wit 
enthralled his audiences. Everywhere receptions, processions and 
feet-worship ceremonies marked his tour. 8 

Brahmanalkar’s lectures at Hukkeri, Brahmanal, Tasgaon and 
Aundh, his welcome by the Nizam of Hyderabad in his territory, 
his discourse at Rakshashbhuvan and Poona, all gave the impres¬ 
sion of a conquering hero. In Poona he was received as a 
Brahmin hero by Shivrampant Paranjpe, Dhamdhere, Khasgi- 
wale and Natu, and especially by Tilak, the leader of Maha¬ 
rashtra. Collecting subscriptions from door to door, Tilak took 
the leading part in his procession at Poona and even put his 
shoulder for a while to the palanquin in which the Shankar- 
acharya was sitting.® Brahmanalkar was given a big purse in 
Poona at the hands of Tilak. 

Brahmanalkar then visited Satara, Phalton, Mahad and other 
places. Everywhere he was given a tremendous welcome as a 
Brahmin hero who denied the rights of Vedokta to the Chhatra- 
pati and refused to believe in his Kshatriya status. Brahmanalkar 
did not stop at that. He declared that Shivaji was other than 
a Kshatriya. At Mahad he stated that because Shivaji had got 
himself declared a Kshatriya by bribing Gaga Bhatta, his family 
was ruined. 10 

It was very strange that Tilak on the one hand was praising 
Shivaji through the Shivaji Festivals as a national hero, and on 
the other, his favourite hero, Shankaracharya Brahmanalkar, was 
degrading Shivaji. In their attacks on Shahu they degraded 
Shivaji. Commenting on this Mahad speech of Shankaracharya 
Brahmanalkar, the Subodh Patrika observed in its issue of Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1904, that from his Mahad speech his obstinacy, intoler¬ 
ance of other religious views, ignorance of history and unpardon¬ 
able ignorance of the existing religious movements were evident. 
The Swami, it added, should not forget that he was the Guru 
of all the Hindus and that he must have equal regard for all 
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and be impartial. At Mahad the Kayastha Prabhus refused to 
•do him honour in Puranic form as the Shankaracharya had 
asked them to honour him in Puranic style and not in the 
Vedokta. 11 

This magnificent tour won Brahmanalkar money, fame and 
prestige as a Shankaracharya, and above all, he was acclaimed as 
a hero by the Brahmins in Maharashtra. But the old Guru 
Bhilavdikar was not happy. The disciple had grabbed all power, 
pelf and gifts and did not share them with his Guru, who was 
in sore need of money. What the disciple offered his Guru was 
only a sacred bath with the holy water from Paithan, worshipped 
him and made a gift of Rs. 500 reverentially. 12 

On November 5, 1903, the Guru had written to the conquering 
hero that he wanted to settle the Vedokta dispute and therefore 
he should visit Sankeshwar. The petition presented by the three 
Brahmins of Kolhapur was lying before him for his considera¬ 
tion. But in the flush of victory, Brahmanalkar did not pay 
attention to his Guru’s call. On his part the Guru had, in June 
1904, tried almost successfully to make the necessary compromise 
with the Chhatrapati at Kolambi, a village two miles from 
Kolhapur. At this meeting at Kolambi, Bhilavdikar presented 
the Chhatrapati with a dress of honour and blessed him 
with Vedic mantras. But the Chhatrapati was not satisfied 
with the mere blessings and wanted Brahmanalkar’s sanction for 
the proposed compromise as the old man had abdicated the 
sceptre in his favour. 

The disciple was not agreeable to this arrangement and refus¬ 
ed to endorse the compromise. There were acute differences be¬ 
tween the Guru and the disciple. It was rumoured that Tilak 
was going to bring about a reconciliation between them. But to 
no purpose. Not knowing the real cause of dissension between 
the Guru and the disciple, the Brahmins of Kolhapur thought, 
and quite wrongly, that the old man was insisting upon the resto¬ 
ration of all properties to the Brahmins concerned and was not 
craving for the recovery of his own Inams. 

So, the day after the sacred bath, as mentioned above, the old 
Swami again told Brahmanalkar that he had received petitions 
from both sides of the Vedokta dispute, appealing to him to 
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resolve it. He had informed the petitioners that on the arrival 
Of his disciple, it would be easy for them to take a decision. The 
old Swami told his disciple that he had already passed over all 
the seals and authority to him. He, therefore, handed over all 
the papers concerning the Vedokta controversy to him and asked 
him to decide the question according to the scriptural authority. 
The disciple, the Guru added, should keep in mind the attach¬ 
ment of the property belonging to the Math in Kolhapur. 18 
But nothing came out of this meeting till April 1905. 

Meanwhile, towards the middle of February 1905, the 
Ghhatrapati had an accident while he was at Chinchali for the 
annual fair. There was a pair of young horses for sale. While 
he was trying them they bolted and when he pulled at them the 
reins gave way and the carriage fell into a ditch full of cactus. 
The carriage was broken and Shahu got out with great difficulty. 
“Though," he coolly stated in a letter of February 28, 1905, to 
his friend Hill, “I was not much hurt, the prickly thorns were 
all over my body. They have gone deep into the flesh. They 
are troubling me and 1 cannot move about with ease." 

The doctors took a week to pluck out the thorns, and, to their 
utter surprise, Shahu patiently endured the pain, his face 
pleasant with faint smiles as if it glowed with the universal truth 
that every rose has its thorns. 

The Chhatrapati was anxiously awaiting the decision of the 
Central Government in the case of Rajopadhye. At the end of 
April 1905 he performed the opening ceremony of a Cotton Mill 
near Shirol Road Station. He also declared open a dharma- 
shala at Narsobawadi. 

Shahu was an admirer of the classical music of Anjanibai 
Malpekar, the celebrated classical singer. It was he who gave 
her encouragement in every possible way. Charmed with her 
performance, he arranged a programme for her in a special 
pandal at his Palace. He was so pleased with her music that he 
sometimes visited her Bombay residence and later presented her 
with costly gifts, a parrot, a bitch and a valuable tambora. When 
one day he was climbing the staircase of her house, he stumbled 
and fell. Asked whether he got a fall, he replied with a smile: 
"Great men never fall, they lose their balance!" 14 
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Just at this time Shahu Chhatrapati performed the opening 
ceremony of the building of the Jain Boarding which the 
Southern Maratha Jain Association had built on the site donated 
by the Chhatrapati. Its Secretary was A. B. Lathhe. Congra¬ 
tulating the Jain Association, Shahu said that one of the bene- 
fident results of British rule was the commencement of the 
emandpation of the Backward Classes from the intellectual and 
social thraldom to which they had been subjected from time 
immemorial. “I would certainly," he added, "lay no great claim 
to any credit for their creation but I always made it a point to 
hold out every encouragement to this class and it is a genuine 
pleasure to mark their progress and I trust 1 may be excused if I 
am inclined to look upon the results, small as they are, with a 
feeling bordering on pride." 15 

Shahu was glad that the Backward Class students had passed 
the public service examination held during that year. Nearly 
half the number of candidates were non-Brahmins and the list 
of successful candidates was headed by a non-Brahmin. He 
hoped that they might keep up their progress. By now the num¬ 
ber of non-Brahmin clerks had risen from 10 to 60 out of a total 
of 600. 

In May 1905 the decision on the final appeal by Rajopadhye 
to the Government of India was given by Lord Curzon’s Govern¬ 
ment in favour of the Kolhapur Darbar. The Government 
of India rejected Rajopadhye’s appeal and gave a decent 
burial to his unjust demands. His supporters and instigators 
were all paralysed with disappointment. The Kesari was 
indignant at the decision and described it as an unjust, shameless 
act. It was sorry that people had no power to deprive a ruler 
of his power, and that the British power was paying no heed to 
the grievances of the people. The Kesari further observed that 
it would gladden the hearts of the people when the State would 
be annexed to British territory. 16 

Professor Vijapurkar bewailed the crushing defeat in his 
Granthamala and said that the month of May 1905 was as dis¬ 
appointing to the Brahmins as was October 1905. Consoling 
Rajopadhye, he said that he should live as God willed with 
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contentment in his heart. As a result o£ the dispute, Rajopadhye 
lost his annual income of thirty thousand rupees and the Maha¬ 
raja appointed Tatyasaheb Joshirao to the post of Royal priest 
and sanctioned ah additional monthly grant of Rs. 250. Joshirao 
was a supporter of the Chhatrapati in the Vedokta controversy 
and therefore he allowed the grant to be continued even in 
favour of Joshirao’s descendants. 

The Darbar of Kolhapur was glad and happy about the 
victory. Ferris held a Darbar on June 26, 1905, on the birthday 
of His Majesty, the King-Emperor. While conferring on Bapu- 
saheb Ghatge a certificate for his C.I.E., Ferris described him as 
a faithful brother, subject and Sardar of Shahu Chhatrapati. 
While paying glowing tributes to Dewan Sabnis, Ferris said that 
“his marked abilities and clear intellect have contributed to bring 
the Kolhapur State through years of difficulty and to place it, as 
it is now in the position of one of the best administered native 
States of Indian Empire.” "Mr. Sabnis,” Ferris concluded, “has 
worked single-mindedly and unselfishly and with no eye to self¬ 
aggrandisement.” 17 

The news of the Central Government’s decision in Rajo- 
padhye’s case spread rapidly in Maharashtra. Brahmanalkar 
Swami, who wanted to outwit the Guruswami and to dislodge 
him from all the properties in Kolhapur, now on hearing the 
news of the defeat of Rajopadhye, decided to turn the tables on 
his Guru and to grab all grants and Inams, lands and pecuniary 
gains and property of the Math in Kolhapur. The religious 
and spiritual head of an institution became ready to abandon 
his sacred belief which he had expressed at meeting after meet¬ 
ing and ran to the border of Kolhapur to negotiate with the 
Chhatrapati and strike a bargain himself. 

Meantime Gangadhar Deshpande, who wanted to bring about 
a compromise, tried to persuade the Guruswami to accept 
Shahu’s claim to the Vedic rituals. Deshpande said he had paid a 
sum of Rs. 5,000 to Balshastri Telang who was a friend of the 
Guruswami and had a great influence on him. Telang lived at 
Haripur near Sangli. Deshpande was willing to take Rrishna- 
nanda Saraswati of Kashi to Balshastri Telang and to furnish 
him with scriptural evidence in support of the Vedokta daim 
of the Kshatriyas. But Balshastri said he wanted money for his 
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advice in the case. He took the money, 18 but did' not support 
the Vedokta claim. Support or opposition of the Shastris and 
the Shankaracharyas depended on money and not on principles. 
Such were Hindu priests and the pontiffs of those days in India! 

The negotiations between Brahmanalkar and the Chhatra- 
pati were finalised in a fortnight at Udgaon in Shirol Peta. 
Thereupon the Shankaracharya declared on July 10, 1905 that the 
Bhosles were Kshatriyas and had full rights to Vedokta rituals. 
Poring over all historical evidence in all the sanads and in all 
the letters addressed to the Chhatrapati, the Swami found that 
the feudatories began their letters to the Maharaja by describing 
him as the Kshatriyakulavatansa, 18 the ornament of Kshatriyas. It 
showed that even the feudatories had accepted the Kshatriya 
status of the Chhatrapati. 

On September 10, 1905, 20 the Chhatrapati, therefore, released 
the property of the Math in favour of Brahmanalkar Shri Vidya 
Narasinha Bharati in accordance with the apology he had tender¬ 
ed regarding the wrong procedure in his adoption. On his part 
Brahmanalkar Swami, too, promised to observe all rules and 
conduct his affairs accordingly. It was also noted that he had 
accepted the Kshatriya status of the Maharaja and his right to 
Vedokta rituals. Brahmanalkar Swami in turn instructed the 
Brahmins accordingly. All this helped to end the religious war 
that had been going on for the previous five years. 

VI 

According to the Darbar, Brahmanalkar Swami was now loyal 
and fit for the post by his learning and conduct and was accept¬ 
ed as the Shankaracharya. At last the Kolhapur Brahmins too 
saw reason and surrendered to the historic decision on December 
20, 1905 and signed a resolution to that effect with solemnity but 
with inevitability. The Chhatrapati had scored an impressive 
victory. A victory is not always justified; but this victory was 
fully justified and was an unprecedented one in Indian history 
when Brahmins, the earthly gods, bent to the will of a ruler. 

With the total surrender on the part of Brahmanalkar Swami, 
the idol of the Brahmin world in Maharashtra, the defeated and 
humbled Professor Vijapurkar implored the Chhatrapati to 
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release all the attached properties of the Brahmin priests and 
seek the blessings of the subjects as if all the subjects were involv¬ 
ed in the forfeiture of their properties. Professor Vijapurkar, in 
many other ways, a modest, industrious and patriotic man, was 
filled with agony. He was sorry for the crushing defeat inflicted 
upon the Kesari and Kal and their debacle. The Kesari and 
Kal, which had heaped glory on Brahmanalkar Swami and had 
deified and idolised him, now condemned him as a self-seeker 
the moment he surrendered. Vijapurkar appreciated Shahu’s 
ceaseless struggle. By tactful and cautious handling, Shahu had 
succeeded and proved his mettle and claims to leadership. Vija¬ 
purkar said that the Kesari and Kal were laid low and were 
speechless. It was difficult for them either to tell a lie or 
to state the facts, he concluded. 21 The admirers of Brahman¬ 
alkar now condemned him as a self-seeker. 

It was the tragedy of the Maharashtra Brahmin leaders and 
men of learning such as Tilak, historian Rajwade and Dr. Ket- 
kar, not to speak of lesser fry, that they never considered the social 
background of Indian nationalism and the social consciousness 
awakened in non-Brahmins for a better deal, for these men were 
not conscious of the spirit of the time. Consequently, they 
could not realise the spirit behind the Vedokta controversy 
which implied the force of social equality. 

The statement made by some lukewarm sympathisers that 
Sayajirao Gaikwad carried out the reform of Vedokta in the 
Baroda State with great understanding and cautiousness, is not 
wholly true. They indirectly suggested that Shahu Chhatrapati 
was hasty and his conduct rough in solving the problem. On 
the contrary, Shahu showed much tact, tenacity and resource¬ 
fulness. Besides Gaikwad was outside Maharashtra. A contro¬ 
versy had arisen in the past in Maharashtra between Brahmins 
and some castes over the social status. Moreover, the end of the 
controversy saw Brahmanalkar Swami firmly placed on the gadi 
of Shankaracharya. The old Swami Bhilavadikar in May 1906 
adopted another disciple and in November 11, 1905, issued a pro¬ 
clamation deposing Brahamanalkar and later issued another 
proclamation on November 30, 1906, excommunicating him. 
This showed to what abysmal depths the pontiff of Hindu reli¬ 
gion had reached for greed of gold. Sacrifice and propagation 
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of true religion was remote from their motives. As for the 
Brahmins* acceptance of the decision, it was evident that they 
accepted it as an inevitable compromise, more as an arrange¬ 
ment than a settlement. It was obviously a thorn in their side. 

Much later, in the middle of March 1907, Tilak visited Kolha¬ 
pur in connection with the settlement of the marriage of the step¬ 
daughter of Tai Maharaj with the son of the Chief of Vishalgad. 
There Tilak made a speech at the Laxmi Theatre in Kolhapur 
in which he said the Maharaja had a right to the Vedic ritual. 
Then he met the Chhatrapati. Referring to this meeting, Shahu 
wrote to Ferris on November 12, 1907, that he had a conversa¬ 
tion with Tilak some days earlier when Tilak told Shahu that as 
a Chhatrapati he had the right to Vedic ritual but not as a 
Maratha. Shahu asked Tilak if a Mohammedan were to be a 
ruler and called himself a Chhatrapati, could he give him the 
right of the Vedic ritual ? Tilak replied it was for the Brahmins 
of the time to decide that point. 22 The dodge waSi that if he 
ceased to be a Chhatrapati he was not entitled to Vedic rituals, 
and that the Ghatge family was a Shudra. A return gift to 
Abasaheb Ghatge by Poona! In spite of this failure on the part 
of the Brahmins, Shahu, the wise ruler, said, “I am opposed to 
continue and retain their injust and despicable and inhuman 
hold and superiority over others in religious and social matters. 
I am not opposed to those who are advanced in education." 

What Mahatma Phooley had predicted in 1873 came true to 
a letter. Phooley had said in his book Slavery: "We know 
perfectly well that the Brahmin will not descend from the self- 
raised high pedestal and meet his Kunbi and low caste brethren 
on an equal footing without a struggle. Even the educated 
Brahmin who knows his exact position and how he has come by 
it, will not condescend to acknowledge the errors of his fore¬ 
fathers and willingly forego the long cherished false notions of 
his own superiority. At present, not one has had the real 
courage to do what only duty demands, and as long as this state 
of matter continues, sect distrusting and degrading sect, the 
condition of the Shudras will remain unaltered, and India will 
never advance in greatness and prosperity.” 

The conclusion was that Shahu Chhatrapati represented the 
HwnanH of a new India for organising society on the basis of 
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social equality with rights of Vedic rituals to all Hindus. That 
demand was not acceptable to the Brahmins in Maharashtra. 
They discarded the offer made by Shahu Chhatrapati. With 
great efforts Shahu was awakening the Backward Classes to their 
human rights and asking the Maratha students to shelter even 
Mahar or Mohammedan students in their Boarding Houses. He 
was removing their backwardness in his State and softening their 
caste prejudices. Indeed the Chhatrapati was indirectly broad¬ 
ening the base of nationalism and preparing India for a future 
democracy. 

The Brahmin attitude to social reforms barring the brilliant 
exceptions of some great men, was hostile and rigid. That a 
Brahmin by virtue of his privileges, inborn caste pride and 
priesthood cannot be a social revolutionary is the verdict Jaya- 
prakash Narayan has passed on them. 



CHAPTER 10 


Political and Moral Pressure 


In July 1905, Lord Curzon announced the partition of Bengal 
against strong and persistent public opinion. On August 7 r 
1905, the Bengal nationalists began to voice their bitter opposi¬ 
tion to the partition of their province and launched a wide¬ 
spread agitation, clamouring for the reversal of the proposed 
partition. In doing this. Lord Curzon’s real object was to 
cripple the solidarity of the Bengalees and to crush the rising 
movement in Bengal by dividing the Hindus and Muslims into 
two camps. Tilak took up the cause and the Swadeshi and 
boycott movement spread all over the country. The tide soon 
reached the Kolhapur students. Professor Vijapurkar, who 
always upheld such questions patriotically and righteously, 
backed the movement. The result was that at the time of the 
preliminary examinations early in September 1905, the students 
of Rajaram College refused to write on foreign paper and 
demanded swadeshi answer books instead. 

Vijapurkar, who had served for fifteen years in Rajaram 
College, exerted considerable moral influence over the students 
and was their guide and guru. G. B. Kulkarni, a high school 
student, was then a prominent agitator who led the students 
out of the examination hall. He had met Tilak and Annasaheb 
Patwardhan who expected him to develop into a spirited 
patriot to fight for the country’s cause. The college authorities 
knew that Vijapurkar had a great hold over the college students 
and that he had addressed a meeting of those students at the 
Native General Library in Kolhapur only a fortnight earlier. 
Naturally but fervently, Vijapurkar was requested by the Vice- 
Principal Dastur to persuade the students to give up their 
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stand. He did so. But since he was known to be a strong 
supporter of swadeshi, his advice did not have the desired effect 
upon the students. He failed. 

The Political Agent described the students’ action as a 
disloyal demonstration and a flouting of authority. Principal 
Lucy and the Darbar both thought that Vijapurkar’s influence 
over the students had not been in the right direction. Indeed, 
the Darbar added, it would appear that in some instance it 
had a positively mischievous effect. So his services were dis¬ 
pensed with from September 22, 1905; a gratuity equal to his 
pay for six months was granted to him. 1 

The Political Agent was making every effort to keep Kolhapur 
away from the Swadeshi and boycott movement. Vijapurkar 
was the unfortunate victim partly of British policy and partly 
of his discreditable role in the Vedokta controversy. Vijapurkar 
was a servant of the Chhatrapati and he should have resigned 
the post and fought for his principles instead of putting his 
master in an awkward position. Several such virtuous Brahmin 
men of learning were against the Vedokta demand not because 
they were selfish and narrow-minded personally but because 
they really thought it was their religious and pious duty to 
regard it so. The time spirit touched them nowhere; nor did 
the war-cry of social equality and human dignity appeal to 
them. Vijapurkar was one of such religious men. It was his 
belief that Ramdas was superior to Christ! 3 

Vijapurkar believed that national education had its roots in 
two fundamental principles, namely, the Chaturvarnya and the 
theory of rebirth. 3 He honestly held that the attempt at spread¬ 
ing compulsory education at the cost of higher education and 
at restricting the progress of higher classes like the Brahmins 
in order to accelerate the education of the Depressed Classes 
with a view to invoking their blessings had sprung from selfish 
and mischievous motives. And Vijapurkar was the paraghn of 
national education, national and religious virtues! 

It was natural that when later Vijapurkar started his national 
school he made the students and teachers observe strictly caste 
rules. Such was the condition in his school that his sympathe¬ 
tic biographer G. D. Khanolkar, who served in his Nutan 
Samarth Vidyalaya as a teacher, condemned his narrow attitude. 
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It was, Khanolkar observed, not conducive but detrimental to 
nationalism and national unity if educational institutions desir¬ 
ing to impart national education observed the caste system, 
untouchability and hurt one another’s feelings. 4 So he describ¬ 
ed Vijapurkar’s school as a Dravid Brahmin School. 

According to his light and religious belief, Vijapurkar 
worked hard, but he contributed indirectly to the strengthening 
of a socially reactionary nationalism. G. K. Gokhale, his friend, 
also deprecated the traditional view of Vijapurkar on Chatur- 
vamya. 5 Dinkarshastri Kanade remonstrated with his Guru 
Vijapurkar for the casteism he observed and practised in his 
school. 6 

The Kesari, 1 writing a note on Vijapurkar’s dismissal, observ¬ 
ed that the Kolhapur administration was taking every precau¬ 
tion to placate the Political Agent even before the Agent took 
any notice of such acts. The punishment meted out to the 
students and Vijapurkar was in a way inflicted on a child of 
the Chhatrapati; for the Chhatrapati himself was a partner 
and patron of a Paper-mill in Poona and was thus a promoter 
of Swadeshi. 

It was a fact, as the Kesari said, that the Maharaja used Swa¬ 
deshi paper. It was also a fact that some days later Shahu pur¬ 
chased a lot of swadeshi articles and cloth at a shop conducted 
by Gangadhar Deshpande and others in Bombay. No doubt his 
support to swadeshi was spontaneous and patriotic. Apparently, 
however, the action belied his professions as his policy was 
not to incur the displeasure of the British Government and 
endanger his own position. So, the word of the Political Agent 
prevailed. The Political Agent was insisting that the news¬ 
papers that spread disaffection openly or covertly should be 
banned. As a consequence, the Principal of Rajaram College 
over-zealously closed the reading room in the college. 

The Chhatrapati, with all his feudatories and the Dewan, 
paid a visit to Bombay and accorded a cordial welcome to the 
Prince and the Princess of Wales on their landing at Bombay 
on November 9, 1905. A number of Bombay leaders including 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, too, accorded them a warm welcome. 
And such a tremendous influence Pherozeshah exercised upon 
the Britishers that he was asked by Her Royal Highness to 
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sign her autograph book. Sayajirao Gaikwad was out of India 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales. lord Curzon took a 
serious view of Gaikwad’s absence, but the King-Emperor 
strongly held that Gaikwad’s liberty should not be curtailed by 
Viceregal action. 

The next day, November 10, 1905, the Chhatrapati, accom¬ 
panied by his subordinate Jahagirdars and the Dewan, drove up 
to the accompaniment of a thunderous artillery salute, and 
was received by a guard of honour. On his arrival the Chhatra¬ 
pati was met by his Royal Highness at the Presence Chamber. 
Together they walked to the scarlet-clothed dias, whereon stood 
the guilded chairs. They occupied the chairs. The Prince of 
Wales was in the simple white uniform of a rear-admiral, the 
Maharaja, a tall and impressive figure in a brilliant costume of 
shimmering silk. 

The Maharaja had the special privilege of not presenting 
any nazar or tribute. The Jahagirdars were presented in order 
of precedence, each offering a nazar. The Prince having con¬ 
versed with the Maharaja for a few minutes, the scarlet robed 
retainers of Kolhapur advanced and offered attar and pan-supari 
in costly silver vessels. An official of the Political Department 
rendered the same courtesy. The Prince of Wales then accom¬ 
panied the Maharaja to the door of the Presence Chamber, 
where he bade the Chhatrapati farewell. 8 

The Chhatrapati bade farewell also to Lord Curzon who left 
India on November 18 with a sullen face. At the time of 
embarking. Lord Curzon, whose haughtiness and arrogance 
caused his downfall, received a strange telegram from Shivajirao 
Holkar: “I deposed. Greet you deposed.” 9 Shivajirao Holkar 
had defied Curzon who had ordered him not to travel in a 
famine-stricken part of the country. He had defied Curzon and 
signed his abdication. On November 18, 1905, the Chhatrapati 
was present at the Bombay Secretariat when Lord Minto 
assumed charge of the Viceroy of India. 


Early in the year 1.906, plague prevailed in Kolhapur, but 
no sootier did it abate in its virulence than another calamity 
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overtook Kolhapur. The State had to pass through many 
anxious days. Owing to scarcity of water, cholera broke out in 
March and April 1906 and the mortality rate rose high. Shahu’s 
administration under his stimulus and guidance pulled the 
state through that calamity. 

At this time Shahu Chhatrapati dismissed District Magistrate 
Gholkar who was charged with malpractices and corruption. 
His property was confiscated. On recommendation from others 
Shahu sometimes appointed officers; but he often enquired of 
his acquaintances about their conduct. He had once taken a 
friend to a high official's house in his State and asked his friend 
whether men like that officer had amassed vast wealth on a 
monthly salary alone. Whenever he learnt that an officer was 
corrupt, he made secret inquiries and dismissed him if he found 
him guilty. He spared none, whether he was a Maratha or a 
Brahmin. 

In August 1905 Shahu had issued orders that without 
permission no Government servant should carry on any busi¬ 
ness, or purchase property or accept a mortgage in his own 
name or in the names of his relatives. Corruption, like dirt, 
is everywhere and if men in power, perhaps prone to prodiga¬ 
lity and pelf, are guilty of corruption, the efficiency of the State 
administration declines. 

Shahu Chhatrapati was a sport and attracted many sportsmen. 
In May 1996 General Sir Archibald Hunter came to Dajipur 
for a shikar. The climate and the sport gave him great pleasure, 
and he left with happy memories. The Governor also thanked 
the Maharaja expressing his loveliest recollection of his gener¬ 
ous hqspitality. 

The Bhosles of the Satara branch were in financial trouble. 
Annasaheb Maharaj had large debts. Some British officials, 
who sympathised with him, wanted Shahu Chhatrapati to help 
him out and save him from the clutches of his creditors. In 
September 1905 he paid a large sum towards the payment of 
hi? debt, though some time earlier he had said that he would 
not be; able to pay in case of famine. One of the chief credi¬ 
tors, who pressed for repayment, was Balasaheb Natu of Poona* 
This sad news moved Shahu Chhatrapati deeply, and he thought 
that Annasaheb Maharaj must be rid of this evil influence of 
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Nath, Shahu sent his Dewan to meet Annasaheb and see 
"whether among the articles for sale at Satara there was any 
thing of historical value. Shahu Chhatrapati knew that he 
would have to spend a huge amount on the proposed wedding 
of his daughter. Feeling pity for . the Bhosles of Satara, he 
thought of giving Annasaheb some money again by keeping the 
Bhosle jewellery in his custody till the debt was paid off, so 
that the money-lenders might not tamper with it. However, 
the plan did not succeed. 

Hie result was that some of Annasaheb Maharaj’s property 
was sold by auction, and Purshottam Mavji from Bombay 
purchased most of the articles put up for sale. Shahu Chhatra¬ 
pati was surprised that Natu had put misleading ideas into the 
head.of the younger brother of Annasaheb Maharaj that they 
would get help from Bengal. 10 

Although Shahu Chhatrapati could not do much in the case 
of Annasaheb Maharaj, he paid a sum of Rs. 500 to N. R. Joshi, 
the editor of Sudharak, a weekly started by Agarkar to cham¬ 
pion social reform. Joshi profusely thanked the Darbar for 
the princely gift. The Chhatrapati had always a soft comer 
for the social reformers who were working for the removal of 
social rigidity and barriers. He himself had not yet arrived at 
the point of supporting the total abolition of the caste system. 
At this stage such support was far from his thoughts. 

Some young Marathi writers in Maharashtra including J. R. 
Ajgaonkar approached Shahu for financial help or a job. He 
could not provide them all with jobs. But he helped several 
deserving men of letters. When K. A. Keluskar, eminent 
scholar, author and social reformer, presented him with a 
copy of his Marathi biography of Shivaji towards the end of 
1906, he gave him a reward of Rs. 2,000 for his meritorious 
work. 

An expert taking an extraordinary interest in paddock, 
Shahu made experiments with pups and foxhounds, wild mares 
and tigers, lions .and wild bears. Although he had devised several 
weapons to tame and control animals, he sincerely believed 
in taming them not with weapons but with love. With his 
humane gestures he could influence them to change their habits, 
but some times they inflicted pain or injury on him. One thing 
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madfe an indelible impression on his mind: It was his obser¬ 
vation that in the paddock the Western method of leaving the 
-old and weak horses with the strong and the young, free in the 
compound with a heap of grass on one side and a tank of water 
at the' other had enabled the younger and the stronger animals 
to eat most of the grass and drink the water. The older and 
the weaker horses were kicked away by the rest from the com¬ 
mon stock of food and the pond. Such a method, Shahu said, 
did not suit even the beasts. This was also true, he said, in 
the case of the weaker sections of the society. It was this ana¬ 
logy that inspired his decision to support the weaker sections 
of societyl 

Likewise, a hostel open to all classes did not necessarily bene¬ 
fit the weaker sections of society. The stronger communities 
reaped the benefits of the educational system and shut out the 
Backward Classes from all the theoretically “open” avenues to 
progress. The result was that the non-Brahmins ignorantly 
thought it was predestined that the education was a wholly un¬ 
natural pursuit for them. Shahu therefore opened to them 
independent avenues of progress and education. 

This policy contributed indirectly to the fight for social 
equality. The Backward Class youths, who were educated at 
Kolhapur, carried the spirit of the new awakening and the 
struggle for social equality to their villages. The Satya-Shodhak 
Samaj workers, who had been working at such places, were now 
filled with enthusiasm. They had fought their battles against 
priesthood based on birth at public meetings and in Law 
Courts. The Maratha aristocracy, who had been watching the 
Vedokta conflict, began to respond to its call in other parts of 
Maharashtra. And thus a strong stimulus was given to the 
struggle for social equality On all fronts. 

One effect of the victory in the Vedokta controversy was that 
the educated Marathas in other districts of Maharashtra began 
to claim- Vedokta rites. The Chhatrapati had said that the 
claims of others could by no means be resisted or avoided. As 
the movement began to grow outside Kolhapur, the Samarth of 
Vijapurkar began to protest: “Besides, every Maratha is now 
trying t0 perform Vedokta ceremonies. The Belgaum Marathas 
performed the renewal of the thread ceremony at the hands of 
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Brahmin priests invited from Thana. One does not know 
what will happen if one of the Swamis supports the revolt. If 
Brahmanalkar consents to this, he will become the Swami of 
the Kshatriyas. In this way there will be a confusion among 
all castes and an obstacle will be created in the way of national 
progress.” 

Vijapurkar, the nationalist, feared that if the non-Brahmins 
were: allowed to perform Vedokta ceremonies, there would be 
obstacle in the way of progress of the nation. It was an odd 
definition of nationalism and national progress! Considering 
one’s co-religionists and countrymen inferior to oneself was 
regarded as nationalism and thinking of the interests of the 
Brahmin community alone was patriotic. 1 

With the settlement of the Vedokta dispute and the dis¬ 
missal of Vijapurkar, the Brahmins of Kolhapur began to think 
of another agitation to bend the Maharaja to their will: They 
resorted to political pressure; for they now had* Vijapurkar at 
their disposal. Gokhale, who was in England at the time of 
Vijapurkar’s dismissal, had asked his boyhood friend not to 
take up any other work till they met. He wanted Vijapurkar 
to join, the Servants of India Society which he had established 
on June 12, 1905. 

At this moment, Tilak, who was harassed by two Courts in 
the Tai Maharaj case, won the case in the Court of the Sub¬ 
judge. Giving his judgment in Poona on July 31, 1906, the 
Judge Jhaverilal L. Thakore observed: “The minor Jagannath 
Vasudev Pandit Maharaj is the adopted son of the deceased 
Shri Vasudeo Haribhau Pandit alias Baba Maharaj.” He 
declared the adoption of Bala Maharaj invalid and added that 
Bala Maharaj had not got any interest in the deceased. He 
enjoined the defendants to abstain from causing any obstruct 
tion in any way to the possession and management of the estate, 
moveable and immoveable, in the possession of the plaintiffs. 

Tilak’s character was thus vindicated by this judgment. The 
High Court of Bombay had quashed on March 3, 1904, the 
sentence pronounced by Lucas, the Sessions Judge. Lucas had 
sentenced Tilak to six months* rigorous imprisonment, instead 
of eighteen months which Clements the District Magistrate had 
expected him to spend in jail. Tilak’s spotless character and 
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unselfish life had won a resounding victory. It was a severe 
Mow to Shahu’s advisers and an indirect castigation o£ the 
British clique that was working against Tilak’s political leader* 
ship. 

Tai Maharaj was not alive to hear the decision. She had 
died on September SO, 1903, making a fervent appeal on Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1903, to Shahu Chhatrapati to give her a loan of 
Rs. 500 from the income of her property in Kolhapur or by 
lending the money on the security of some ornaments. This 
money she wanted to give as a reward to Nagpurkar who had 
stood by her and, according to her, served her faithfully. 

Ill 

Tilak’s victory in the Court encouraged his admirers and 
followers to renew their activities against Shahu Chhatrapati. 
The Vedokta affair had inflicted a crushing defeat on them. 
They had also been deprived of their control over the Kolhapur 
Municipality which had been suspended for mismanagement in 
1904 by the Maharaja. They decided to call a Representative 
Assembly in Kolhapur under the direction of S. K. Altekar 
and Vijapurkar. In April 1906 Vijapurkar started a monthly, 
Vishwavritta, and on June 1, 1906, a national school called 
Samarth Vidyalaya in Kolhapur under the auspices of the 
Maharashtra Vidya Prasarak Mandal. Vijapurkar was helped 
in this work by eminent men such as Daji Abaji Khare, C. V. 
Vaidya, Dr. M. G. Deshmukh and the great leader Tilak 
himself. 

G. K. Gokhale, who had received his education in Rajaram 
College, had given a fillip to the social workers in Kolhapur in 
1904, exhorting them to overcome the slough of despondency 
and to devote themselves to some goal or good work. They 
now sought his help and guidance. So they requested him to 
accept the presidentship of their proposed Representative 
Assembly which they had fixed for October 2, 1906. Gokhale 
was in London from April to October 2, 1906, discussing the 
Morley-Minto Reforms which were then in the offing. According 
to the version published in a letter in the Samarth, Gokhale, 
"had secured the eat of Mr. John Morley. Let us only be true 
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to ourselves and let us not be tempted to add falsehood to a 
story in order to give a point to it and we are bound to 
triumph.” That was the attitude Gokhale advised them to 
adopt. It was difficult for them to maintain it since they were 
swearing vengeance on Shahu. This was not however the first 
occasion on which an organization to represent the people of 
an Indian State had been established. In Travancoie Dewan 
V. P. Madhavrao had founded Shrimulam Lokasabha in 1904 
and a similar organization had been set up in Mysore also. 11 
But they were not prompted by caste motives. 

While the older public workers were forging their political 
weapons, the younger ones led by Damu Joshi started trouble 
by committing house-breaking^' They collected funds for their 
political struggle, just as, they said, Shivaji had led forays upon 
his enemy territories for the same purpose. In the trial of 1900 
Damu had escaped unscathed. After a while Damu Joshi with 
Damu Sonar tried to assassinate Lord Curzon at the time of 
the Delhi Darbar in 1902 which was held from December 26, 
1902 to January 9, 1903. Thereafter Damu went to Katmandu 
and worked from the middle of January to March 1903 in the 
tile factory started in Katmandu in 1902 by Tilak’s two lieu- 
tenants K. P. Khadilkar and H; N. Kulkami. The assistant 
editor of the Kesari, K. P. Khadilkar, wanted to start a rifle 
factory in Nepal so as to supply the Indian freedom fighters 
with ammunition. With the silent or secret consent of Tilak 
he then placed orders for machinery with a German agent at 
Calcutta. 

While Khadilkar was in Calcutta his money was stolen; he 
made a report to the police that he had lost a sum of Rs. 4,000. 
Vasukaka Joshi secured the sum for Khadilkar from Kashinath- 
pant Chhatre, proprietor of the famous Chhatre Circus, and 
paying the sum to the German agent, Khadilkar received the 
first consignment of machinery; the second being on the way 
to Katmandu. But realising the dangerous consequences, the 
-Nepal Government showed reluctance to allow the machinery 
to be installed. 

Before the Vedokta controversy Shahu had helped Tilak 
when he was awakening the people with the war-cry of Shivaji. 
There might be truth in the statement 11 made by Tilak’s 
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grandson that Shahu had given money to Tilak at the time of 
Khadilkar’s risky enterprise in Nepal. Tilak might have used 
it for Khadilkar’s plans, and perhaps Khadilkar was not aware 
of it. There is evidence that between 1905 and 1907 Shahu 
again helped Tilak secretly through Tilak’s agents of whom 
Ganpatrao Jambotkar was one. 18 The money was sent for 
Tilak’s national work, not for assassination of British leaders 
as Tilak, too, never involved himself in such dangerous designs. 
But Khadilkar’s plan misfired. In Nepal, Khadilkar was 
known as Krishnarao or Tile-Bhatt. The plan having mis¬ 
fired, he returned to Sangli towards the end of 1904, after three 
years of stay at Katmandu. With him there worked Rangnath 
Govind Tikhe from Amravati. He was G. S. Khaparde's man. 

On his arrival at Kolhapur in April 1903, via Belapur in 
Ahmednagar District, Damu Joshi founded the Belapur Swami 
Club or Samaj at Kolhapur, ostensibly to spread the spiritual 
mission of Swami Vidyanand, but secretly to carry on the mis¬ 
sion of the Shivaji Club which was suppressed in 1900. With his 
colleagues Damu started committing house-breaking during the 
time of the year when plague was raging. His colleagues Datto- 
prasad and Waman Gulavane were arrested in 1905. One 
Anant Bhagwat absconded, but Dattoprasad and Gulavane 
were convicted. In the trial Dattoprasad disclosed the part 
played by Damu Joshi; so Damu Joshi was arrested in July 
19% and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. On appeal, 
it was reduced to six months, and he was released in October 
1907. 

Damu Joshi was arrested in July 1906 and made a full con¬ 
fession. It was, therefore, impossible for Shahu to know 
Khadilkar’s Nepal plans, which were frustrated in 1904. Many 
Brahmin authors, writing on this subject, have borrowed the 
notion, one from the other, that Shahu was to blame for the 
disclosure of Khadilkar's Nepal plan to the British Government. 
It is sheer malice and ingratitude on their part to say so. 

The investigations of the theft cases and the trial of the 
dacoits made their supporters furious. These men were de¬ 
votees of Tilak and naturally when the police found a photo¬ 
graph in which three of these offenders in the theft cases were 
seated on either side of Tilak, the Kolhapur police suspected 
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that they had connections with TiialL On' October 4, 1906, 
Shahu Chhatrapati informed S. W. Edgerley that the principal 
culprits were all Brahmins and that they were connected with 
the Tilak party. On account of the establishment of Vija- 
purkar’s national school and the work of the Shivaji cult, he 
said, dacoities were being committed and young men were be¬ 
ing rendered seditious and disloyal. As, he added, he was not 
falling in with the views of people like Gokhale and Tilak, 
they would like “to increase my trouble and have sympathies 
with them.” 

In July, while he was directing the negotiations about the 
marriage of his niece with the Chief of Akalkot, Shahu had 
an opportunity to express his opinion on the education of girls 
in Royal Houses. The minor Chief of Akalkot was being edu¬ 
cated on Western lines. Shahu said his aunt was the Rani of 
Mudhol. She spoke English fluently and was a model of 
native manners and customs. She managed her household effi¬ 
ciently, was an excellent cook and knew well how to behave 
towards her relatives and servants. The education of his niece 
should be on these lines with the addition of riding and driv¬ 
ing and such other outdoor exercises. 

“Education,” Shahu added, “solely under a European Gover¬ 
ness cannot give them an idea as to how they should behave 
towards their relatives who may be their elders, equals or 
juniors. Our religious concerns are left solely to the ladies of 
the family.” He proudly quoted the example of the wives of 
Dr. Bhandarkar, Justice Ranade and Justice Chandavarkar. 
They were educated, he observed, in accordance with “our old 
ways”. As regards the education of his daughter, he said a 
few days later, “I wish her to be strictly native as is the will of 
her husband and family.” 14 

In his private life Shahu was of a somewhat conservative 
turn of mind and wanted to stick to Indian ways and customs. 
In his administrative directions dealing with the people, he 
approved more reforms than innovations. He had not yet 
assumed the role of a radical reformer. His own sons of eight 
and nine were under the tuition of native tutors especially ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose. 

About this time Shahu, well known for his encouragement to 
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an appreciation of the Marathi theatre, was approached lor 
help by the proprietor of a Women’s Dramatic Company called 
Stree Sangit Mandali which was started at Sawantwadi. It had 
fourteen young actresses. One Atmaram Padtesane appealed to 
Shahu Chhatrapati for monetary help so that he could procure 
some beautiful actresses from Goa. They Were as good singers, 
he said, as Vishnudas Bhave, the famous actor, who staged 
Marathi plays as early as 18‘43. This Dramatic Company the 
proprietor said, was far superior to the one started by 
Nandikar. 18 

It is well known that Bhosle’s Royal House at Tanjore was 
the cradle of Marathi drama. It was in 1690 that the Tanjore 
Darbar witnessed the first Marathi play Laxmi Swayamvar . 
Marathi plays were staged at Tanjore until 1832, and Vishnudas 
Amrit Bhave (1819-1902) staged Sita Swayamvar at Sangli in 
1843.“ 

The first play in Marathi was written by Shahaji II who 
came to the throne of Tanjore after the death of Vyankoji, the 
step-brother of Shivaji the Great. Thus it was given to a 
Maratha prince of the same family, Shahu Chhatrapati, to bring 
up the Marathi theatre by helping and encouraging men like 
Narayanrao Rajahansa alias Bal Gandharva, Keshavrao Bhosle 
and a good many other actors. Shahu supplied the Dramatic 
Companies with stage equipment, money and theatres. And it 
was an attribute of Shahu Chhatrapati that he not only mixed 
with the actors but also openly dined with them at a time when 
actors were regarded as social lepers! 

IV 

At this time another plot was being hatched against Shahu 
Chhatrapati. An anonymous letter was sent to the Bombay 
Government alleging that Shahu Maharaja had forcibly seduced 
three women. Previously, one Kaka Master had made similar 
charges, but no attention had been paid to them by the 
Bombay Government as it did not seem to think much about 
them. But the defeated party in the Vedokta dispute had 
taken up this weapon for the assassination of Shahu’s 
character. 
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In July 1906 Shahu wrote to the Bombay Government asking 
for an interview' with the Viceroy of India. The Bombay 
Government thought he was intending to have an interview 
with the Viceroy to request him to grant Ferris an extension of 
his term of office. However, revealing his mind to the Govern¬ 
ment, Shahu said that he wanted to see the Viceroy with a 
view to laying before him a personal matter. It was no other 
than this charge levelled against him in the anonymous letter. 
But before he left Kolhapur for Delhi on August 7, 1906, he 
wrote to Ferris that “though the letter is anonymous, you should 
kindly go to the bottom of the matter. It is of course beyond 
doubt that it is the work of my enemy.” “I have, therefore," 
he went on, “to request you kindly to make searching inquiry 
into the matter. I am not one of those who think that such 
inquiry will take away my ( abru) reputation. You know Pro¬ 
fessor Vijapurkar, Rashingkar, Tilak and other editors of the 
native newspapers who are my enemies and I do not mind if 
ever they were allowed to help the inquiry. If you do not 
want to have an inquiry, you might ask them privately about 
the truth. You can even privately or publicly ask the guar¬ 
dians of the ladies.” 

“If my enemy,” Shahu fearlessly proceeded, “Tilak and his 
party whom I have mentioned above say that my absence from 
here is necessary for the purpose, I should not mind going 
away for some time for a trip. But my only request is that if 
after all inquiries the charges should prove quite unfounded, 
the persons of the Tilak party who made the charges should be 
dealt for the charges according to deserts.” 

“I challenge any of the above mentioned people who are at 
the bottom of it,” Shahu declared, “to prove these charges not 
in these three cases alone but in any case they choose from my 
birth to this day.” “I would not mind,” he added a footnote, 
“if you keep this letter on the file as I think that this letter 
contains all that I have to say in the matter.” 

Accordingly, Shahu and his Dewan left Kolhapur for Simla 
on August 27, 1906 and broke their journey at Indore passing 
a few days at Dewas where they enjoyed the princely hospitality 
of Tukojirao Powar, the Rajesaheb of Dewas. The Victoria 
School at Dewas hailed Shahu Chhatrapati as “a mirror of the 
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Maratha power, sdon of the Great Shivaji.” On September 1, 
1906, the members of the Tukojirao Club at Dewas accorded 
Shahu a warm welcome. In reply Shahu Chhatrapati praised 
the club which promoted social intercommunal sympathy and 
fellow feeling and exerted a lively influence on society. The 
days were long gone by when rulers could stand aloof from the 
subjects, he concluded. This time, Shahu had rightly and 
deliberately avoided meeting the Governor of Bombay on his 
way to Simla. Perhaps he was hurt by the thought that the Gov¬ 
ernment should attach any importance at all to the anonymous 
letter. 

Shahu Chhatrapati reached Simla and had a personal inter¬ 
view with the Viceroy on September 9, and he returned to 
Kolhapur on September 16 without 'meeting the Bombay 
Governor and his Councillors on his way back to Kolhapur. 

The papers of the case entitled “Accusations against the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur forcibly seducing the women and a note 
by the Maharaja on the clique of Kolhapur Brahmins,” reached 
Simla in September 1906. This petition his adversaries had 
managed to forward through the Brahmin women to Lady 
Minto. 

The India Office of the Secretary of State for India had a 
report from Simla in which it was finally remarked: "When 
Brahmin women from Kolhapur petitioned to Lady Minto, 
Col. Ferris the Political Agent, wrote to the Government of 
Bombay: 'I am sure as it is possible to be, that His Highness 
leads a clean life. I believe he had a mistress upto last year, 
but she died; he had never been a promiscuous fornicator/ ” 17 

Comments on this remark are superfluous. Whatever may be 
the allegations of his illwishers and calumniators, Shahu had 
only one wife even though he had the right to marry several 
women. But he did not do so. When asked by his Civil 
Surgeon to marry a second time as his wife was weak and not 
able to meet his physical needs, he replied jokingly that the 
Doctor should find a suitable spouse for him. The Doctor took 
this remark seriously and produced before him a beautiful girl. 
Seeing her beauty, Shahu said that it would be a sin to spoil 
her life. He asked the Doctor to arrange a marriage for her 
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with a suitable spouse and promised to spend a handsome 
amount on the ceremony which in fact he did. 

Shahu’s social and political antagonists and writers of their 
persuasion have wilfully twisted the Jirge episode in order to 
assassinate his character. It happened when he was in his late 
twenties. Moreover Jirge was a voluptuous beauty in Kolha¬ 
pur and had captivating manners. The Jirge family was on 
familiar terms with the Royal House. The story told by a 
devotee is that she was one day detained mischievously by one 
of Shahu’s confidants when Shahu was at Rajputwadi. On 
hearing the news, Shahu ordered his man to escort her to her 
house and took the blame on himself. But a closer and more 
balanced source once said that nobody knew all the facts of the 
Jirge episode. But referring to the Jirge affair, the Maharaja 
once said to this friend that, except for that episode for which 
he was not mainly responsible, if it was proved that he had 
destroyed the happiness or honour of any family, he should be 
whipped at a public square. 

The Jirge episode was painted by Shahu’s enemies the black¬ 
est ever as if the Princes or Chiefs of the time whom they 
adored were paragons of purity and as if all of them were 
morally worthy to cast a stone at Shahu. 

Admittedly, Shahu had two or three mistresses called Babli- 
bai, Tarabai and Kolasebai. Possessing a massive body full of 
energy and vitality, he thus found an outlet for his passion. 
Nevertheless his enemies, few of whom had a good moral charac¬ 
ter, exaggerated Shahu’s fault in keeping the mistresses; they 
made a mountain of a molehill. Revenge assumes many forms 
and sometimes resorts to character assassination against a man 
who tries to change social values. Shahu often had to suffer 
from these poisonous stings. 

The stories of Shahu’s passionate life, circulated by Brahmin 
writers and propagandists are mostly fabricated legends. It is 
well known that Shahu corrected the mischief of some near 
and dear relatives whom he got beaten by their wives for being 
unfaithful to them. 

On his arrival from Simla, Shahu Chhatrapati, who always 
showed an active interest in fostering and promoting industries 
and commerce in Kolhapur, laid the foundations of the Shahu 
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Chhatrapati Spinning and Weaving Mill on September 27,. 
1906. Originally it was a Joint Stock concern and had been? 
functioning as such for nearly a year. Its Secretary was. 
Khanderao Appasaheb Gaikwad, who was perhaps responsible 
for its bad management. Before this enterprise, such business 
ventures managed by Brahmins had miserably failed in 
Kolhapur as they had no knowledge of the business. 

Shahu’s speech, which was read by Dewan Sabnis, congra¬ 
tulated the people on showing a spirit of self-help and assured 
them that this being the first mill in his State, it would always 
have his fullest help and sympathy. “I quite sympathise with 
your determination,” he said, “not to let this concern go into 
the hands of great mill-owners and millionaires.” He then asked 
the people to make the interest of the share-holders their direct 
and permanent concern and to show the public at large by 
their success that mercantile talents were not a monopoly of 
Bombay alone. 

Shahu advised them to make up their minds to cross the 
borders on Dassara in search of the glory of industrial develop¬ 
ment. “We must remember,” he concluded in an inspiring note, 
“peace hath its victories more renowned than war. Victory in 
these days has to be gained over apathy, ignorance and 
poverty.” 

Vijapurkar’s Granthamala in an ironic tone said in its issue 
of September 1906 that this new enterprise did not suffer from 
any contact with Brahmins and wished it all success. 

After many vicissitudes, the mill was taken over by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Kolhapur. Shahu had generously subscribed to its 
capital. He had supplied the original management with the 
land and water-tank. 

Shahu had already the Ginning Factory at Shirol Road and 
a Handloom Industry Unit conducted by a Brahmin indus¬ 
trialist at Raibag. With all the necessary capital he had helped 
this Brahmin industrialist and also deputed an expert chemist 
to explore the possibility of a die-factory at Raibag. The Gin¬ 
ning Factory flourished, but the Handloom industry perished 
after a hard struggle. 

At this time there was some trouble over an old, dilapidated 
mosque which stood in the compound of the Old Palace of 
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Kolhapur. The Muslims now were thinking of using it again 
for prayers. As this would have caused some inconvenience to 
both sides, the Darbar, however, did not allow them to do so. 
Instead, the Chhatrapati donated a substantial sum for the 
construction of a new mosque in Shahupuri. A tolerant and 
benevolent ruler that he was, the Chhatrapati wanted the 
Muslims in his State to march with the times. He had appoint¬ 
ed in a Government Department one Yusuf Abdulla and he 
wanted to give a fillip to the cause of education among the 
Muslims through him. So far the Marathas were giving bene¬ 
fits of their educational institutions and boardings and hostels 
.to the Muslims. So through Shahu’s efforts the Mohammedan 
Education Society was established on November 15, 1906, in 
.Kolhapur and Shahu Chhatrapati became its first President. 18 

Yusuf Abdulla was young and inexperienced and so Vichare, 
a Maratha gentleman, was asked to manage the hostel which 
they started on November 15, 1906. The hostel could not pro¬ 
gress well for want of funds. So later, in June 1907, the 
Chhatrapati sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 250, donated 
Rs. 5,000 towards the building fund of the hostel and also 
granted a site for the building and a landed income of Rs. 67,045 
to the institution. 

A few days earlier, J. P. Graham of the American Presbyte¬ 
rian Mission had made a petition to the Government of 
Bombay complaining about the action of certain feudatories 
of Kolhapur. They had issued an order prohibiting the mort¬ 
gage, sale and grant or lease of immoveable property by their 
subjects to persons who were not subjects of their States. 
Shahu’s relations with the missionaries were cordial and he 
appreciated their humanitarian work. This question came 
before him for consideration and after some days he decided 
on a policy with regard to it. 


V 

The Chhatrapati found that vigorous preparations for the 
Pratinidhi Sabha or the Representative Assembly had been 
made by its Brahmin leaders. They had promised the farmers 
:a reduction of taxes. Some Brahmin youths had been arrested 
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on the charge of committing thefts. This infuriated the 
Brahmins of Kolhapur. But the Marathas and the Backward 
Glasses opposed the idea of a Representative Assembly; for they 
had no faith in an organisation set up by Brahmins who tried 
to degrade them socially and always looked upon them with 
disdain. Shahu was glad that the Backward Classes stood up 
to challenge the motives of Brahmin leaders and gave strong 
expression to their feelings at preliminary meetings organised 
by the Brahmin leaders. 

The leaders of the proposed Representative Assembly were 
all Brahmins, Rashingkar, V. G. Vijapurkar, S. K. Altekar, S. Y. 
Abhyankar and Rambhau Gokhale. As scheduled, the Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly, almost a Brahmin Sabha, met on October 
2, 1906, in a godown at Shahupuri in Kolhapur. The attend¬ 
ance was not only poor but also not as representative as they 
claimed. Balaji Prabhakar Modak, an eminent man of learn¬ 
ing in Kolhapur, was to have presided over the Representative 
Assembly. He, however, declined to preside in deference to the 
Maharaja’s wishes. So Dr. Waman Baji Ruikar alias Swami 
Lavananand presided over it at the instance of Vijapurkar. 

One of the speakers at the Assembly said that in the State 
every subject, man and woman, was Riled with anxiety about 
the safety of his life, property or natural and acquired rights. 
Another speaker quoted Bradlaugh, saying, “that is no loyalty 
which is below submission.”. 

The Assembly wished a long life to the Chhatrapati and the 
members of the Royal family. Their second resolution asked 
for state aid and encouragement to agriculture. The third 
prayed for the enlargement of popular education. The fourth 
demanded facilities for civil claims of the state subjects against 
the Darbar. The fifth prayed for the annulment of the super¬ 
vision of the Municipality. By the sixth resolution, the Assem¬ 
bly decided on the appointment of a Standing Committee 
for the representation of the grievances of the subjects before 
the authorities. 1 * 

The Brahmin-controlled newspapers repeated the slogan 
“every man and woman was filled with anxiety”. If an allega¬ 
tion was to be made at all, it should have been that ‘every 
Brahmin man and woman was filled with anxiety’ although 
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to say that women were facing such a danger in Kolhapur was 
a wicked lie. The non-Brahmin classes had virtually kept away 
from the agitation. Obviously, this was a Brahmin agitation 
which had Kolhapur and Kagal as its targets and not any of 
the Maharaja’s Brahmin feudatories. Predominantly, it was a 
Brahmin Sabha. To defend its colour and composition, the 
Kesari, lowering its tone bashfully, came out to declare that 
out of 132 delegates, 66 were Brahmins and of these 66, only 
18 were Kokanasthas. 

Expressing his reaction on October 9, 1906, Shahu Chhatra- 
pati said: “1 should have not minded if it was an honest move¬ 
ment fairly representing the people at laige, but the very fact 
that the leaders have confined their work to Kagal and Kolha¬ 
pur and not a single one of the feudatories or the Southern 
Maratha Chiefs is included, is enough to show their real object. 
Evidently they do not like our efforts to bring forward the 
Backward Classes and their intrigues about the Shivaji Cult 
thefts are exposed and that is why they do not like and 
naturally they hate us.” 

The role played by the Maharaja in applying Indian Standard 
Time to Kolhapur and Southern Maratha Countries was a 
fresh cause for their anger. In the Brahmin-ruled feudatories 
the discontent had been so great as to compel some non- 
Brahmins to leave their States and go out; but not a word 
was said about them. This simple fact showed what had 
prompted the movement. Above all, the Chhatrapati was 
surprised that men like Gokhale should help the agitation 
without making any inquiries. Some of Gokhale’s relatives, 
Shahu added, both at Kagal and Kolhapur had to be pensioned 
off, but “I do not think Gokhale is likely to be influenced by 
such things.” 

On October 12, 1906, the Dewan issued an order in the 
Gazette prohibiting all Government officers from taking any 
cognisance of their applications and from maintaining any 
relations with the Representative Assembly directly or indirect¬ 
ly. In 1892 a similar institution called Rayat Agency had been 
established. 20 And like the Rayat Agency, this Representative 
Assembly, too, never met again. 

Harassed as he was, Shahu naturally wished that Jath and 
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Ak.alk.ot had joined in the struggle against the Brahmin 
challenge. 

Immediately alter the meeting of this Representative 
Assembly, Vijapurkar, Rashingkar and Gangadharrao Deshpande 
from Belgaum, held a meeting at Narsobawadi and made 
spirited speeches on Swadeshi. They said that imported sugar 
should not be used as it contained blood and bones of cows 
and pigs. As described by Shahu, Deshpande was the man who 
applauded Tilak at Belgaum by likening him to Shivaji and 
calling him Rajadhiraj Chhatrapati Tilak Maharaj.* 1 

At this time Vijapurkar, who was a thorough-bred social Tory, 
raised an alarm that the non-Brahmins were coming forward 
and challenging the leadership of the Brahmins. So he suggested 
that the Brahmins should struggle hard to retain their power 
and influence. 

There was some trouble in the case of Vijapurkar, but the 
District Magistrate Bhaskarrao Jadhav relieved him while 
some lawyer politicians were asked to leave Kolhapur. While 
the Brahmins were again engaged in obtaining signatures of 
the Brahmins in villages to a memorial against the Maharaja, 
Ferris, Political Agent, unveiled a portrait of Shahu Chhatra¬ 
pati on Monday, November 20, 1906, in the Jain Students Insti¬ 
tution. On that occasion Ferris said he was unveiling the 
Maharaja’s portrait not on account of his long friendship with 
him, but because he fully believed that the Maharaja was one 
of the Princes who never lost a single opportunity to better the 
condition of their subjects. The Maharaja’s attempt had never 
been to level down but rather to level up. Shahu Maharaja 
had been, Ferris concluded, encouraging the less advanced 
among the subjects, and he was glad that the Maharaja’s efforts 
were slowly bearing fruit. 

The events in Kolhapur provoked Tilak’s Kesari. It vented 
its wrath upon Dewan Sabnis who had become an eye-sore to 
it. The Kesari harped on the attachment of the properties of 
the Brahmins, adding that it was unfortunate the advisers of 
the Kolhapur Darbar were selfish. The Kesari, replying to A. B. 
Latthe, who had attacked in an article the Brahmin rule in 
Kolhapur in Barve’s time, said that it was not the creed of the 
Kesari to pounce on the Kolhapur Darbar on account of its 
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pride in the Chitpavan administration or the Vedokta. The 
Kesari 3 * revealed its real object in the end. It said that a State 
should have a Dewan with hjs own independent reputation as 
an administrator. And there was the rub. That a Kayastha 
should be the Dewan of the State was the real impediment, 
and Shahu was impertinent to raise him to that high position! 

The Maharaja helped several Marathas to get higher posts 
in the Government of Bombay. P. C. Patil, who was well quali¬ 
fied and eminently suitable for the post of a professor at the 
Agricultural College, sought his help in the matter. If Patil 
got the post, Shahu said, he would be of great help to the 
students from Kolhapur. For securing his promotion, Shahu 
and Dewan Sabnis did put in a word for him and Patil got the 
post. Similarly Shahu tried to give a lift to B. M. Vaidya whom 
he recommended to Sayajirao Gaikwad. 

At this time Professor Bhanu of Fergusson College fervently 
pleaded to Shahu for securing the help of his friend Lamington 
for the Deccan Education Society and to help the upgrading 
of Principal Paranjpye. Shahu had his own problems and it 
seems he could not do much at this time for Fergusson 
College. He was hard pressed. Later, on March 1, 1907, the 
Mahztraja, however, issued a circular letter appealing to a 
number of Indian Princes and others for funds, impressing up¬ 
on their minds the sacrifice of Gokhale, Principal Paranjpye 
and Professor Bhanu in the cause of education. 

During the whole of 1906, the Chhatrapati had been conduct¬ 
ing negotiations through Ferris and the Government of 
Bombay to arrange the marriage of Laxmibai Akasaheb, 
Bapusaheb Ghatge’s daughter, with Fatehsinha Bhosle, the 
minor Chief of Akalkot. In December 1906, A. R. Bonus, 
Collector and Political Agent of Satara, took a leading part in 
the marriage negotiations and settled on February 1, 1907, the 
marriage for a dowry of Rs. 20,000, as desired by Shahu. The 
Indian Princes or the Chiefs were not free to negotiate with 
one another independently even in the case of the marriages 
of their sons and daughters. They had to proceed through the 
Political Agent with the approval of the Government. Ferris, 
who informed Shahu about the decision, said that there were 
no more girls at that time whose future could cause Shahu 
anxiety! 



CHAPTER 11 


Religious Terrorists 


SftAHU Chhatrapati, while in England in 1902, had conceived 
an idea of building a huge tank to facilitate irrigation and 
make the land fertile. He had derived this idea from s im ilar 
irrigation works he had seen in England and Europe during 
that visit. Since November 1905 he had been in correspondence 
over this ambitious project and he was also ready with the 
geological survey. Visvesvaraya, the Superintendent Engineer, 
was deputed by the Government of Bombay to inspect the 
Kalamba Tank and the Dam and advise the Darbar. Visves¬ 
varaya was a friend of Dewan Sabnis when both were in Govern¬ 
ment service at Dhulia. On September 5, 1906, the Mamlatdar 
observed in his report: “The Darbar with comparatively very 
slender financial means at its disposal could hardly undertake 
very large irrigation project, but the recurrence of draughts 
and the consequent agricultural depression would sooner or 
later have forced the hand of the Darbar to undertake very 
large irrigation project.” 

In February 1907 Shahu decided to give active consideration 
to the project, which he styled his life-work. “My life’s work,” 
he said, “will have been done when I complete this project.” 
On February 19, 1907, he wrote to Lord Lamington requesting 
him to visit Kolhapur and he invited him under the pretext 
of having a shikar. He gave every Governor an idea of his 
plans, difficulties and dilemmas and sought the Governor’s help 
to resolve them and to complete his project. “This time,” he ob¬ 
served in his letter, "I wish to show Your Excellency the site 
of the big plan I have under contemplation. It is a very large 
project which is beyond my reach, but I am undertaking it as 
it will remove all fears erf famine in my State and therefore 
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I am so anxious that Your Excellency should have a look at 
the site. Your Excellency’s visit to the place will be itself a 
great encouragement.” 

Educational activities in the State had by now gained a 
momentum. So far the Lingayats had not made any progress. 
In February 1907 Shahu therefore encouraged the Lingayat 
leaders to hold a conference. They met in conference in that 
month at a hill shrine called Siddhagiri, eight miles from 
Kolhapur. Shahu addressed the conference and gave a fillip 
to their social and educational work. After this preliminary 
step, he invited the Karnatak leaders of the Lingayats to 
Kolhapur to discuss plans of starting a hostel. The result of 
their visit was the starting of Veerashaiva (Lingayat) hostel on 
the western bank of Rankala Tank, providing accommodation 
for more than fifty students. Thus he provided the backward 
communities with funds, ideas and inspiration and helped to 
raise their social and cultural level. 

About this time A. B. Latthe, who had come into contact 
with Shahu Chhatrapati, was appointed lecturer in Rajaram 
College. Shahu wanted men of high education and attainment 
at the college. Latthe was an M.A. with English as his principal 
subject, and there were no professors in Rajaram College with 
that qualification. 

In the second week of March 1.907, Tilak visited Kolhapur 
and addressed a meeting at the Shivaji Theatre under the 
auspices of the Kolhapur Native Library under the president¬ 
ship of Waman Ruikar. 

In the course of his speech Tilak said that the people of the 
Native States were the grandchildren of the British paramount 
power. After some years the National Congress would have to 
take into its hands the affairs of the administration of the 
Native States. Owing to English education, he added, the 
minds of new generation had begun to undergo a change and 
they had begun to think that they should look after their own 
affairs. The subjects of the Kolhapur State had a special claim 
upon its ruler in that the ruler and the subjects belonged to 
one race. In the end Tilak referred to the opposition offered 
by the small meetings of the Marathas, Jains and Muslims 
to the People’s Representative Assembly and said: “Our 
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teacher and that of the rulers is one and the same, namely, 
history. Its knowledge teaches them to offer such obstructions, 
but the very knowledge has also given us our power and so 
we rely upon the future hope. These kinds of results which 
have once taken place in history cannot but recur.*’ 1 

After his visit to Mahabaleshwar in May 1907, where Shahu 
met all the leading Government officers, he returned to Kolha¬ 
pur and went to Dajipur for a shoot. There he fell from his 
mule, and his right leg was injured. Ferris was thinking of 
sending for the Belgaum Civil Surgeon, but Shahu did not 
consent as his progress was quite satisfactory under the treat¬ 
ment of his own doctors. They knew, he said, his constitution 
well as they had carried him through more serious ailments. 

“Moreover,” Shahu thankfully wrote to Ferris, “if necessary 
I would rather send for Dr. Wanless who is my friend and in 
whom I have confidence.” But his wound did not heal as ex¬ 
pected; Shahu could not sit comfortably. An operation was, 
therefore, performed on his leg on June 16, and again a part 
of the wound was opened in July. Yet with a painful leg he 
went to Poona iq the third week of July 1907. There he dis¬ 
cussed the designation “Chief” which the Government wanted 
to use for his feudatories. The feudatories, specially the 
Jahagirdar of Ichalkaranji, thought it disrespectful not to be 
addressed in that fashion. Shahu said he had no objection to 
their being styled so purely as a matter of courtesy for their 
lifetime only. He then returned to Kolhapur as he was com¬ 
pelled by his doctors to do so. For about six months he had been 
in bed. He expressed his heartfelt regret at Lord Lamington’s 
resignation before the expiry of his term. It was time that he 
had a close touch with him, and Lord Lamington had personally 
expressed sympathies to him. Lord Lamington left India at 
the end of July 1907. 

The two Princes Rajaram and Shivaji were under tuition of 
native tutors specially approved for the purpose. The Chhatra- 
pati appointed at this time one Mrs. Irwin, a Scotswoman, who 
was an experienced teacher and knew well the language and ways 
of the Royal family. Besides, she knew about midwifery and 
Was known for her literary attainments. Although he supplied 
Lord Lamington with this information of his son’s education. 
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Edgerley advised him to send Prince Rajaram to the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot. Replying to this, the loving and dutiful 
father said on August 9, 1907: “My eldest son, owing to illness 
during infancy, has been rather of delicate health. He was 
hardly able to stand straight till he was seven. I had therefore 
to pay very special attention to his health. Therefore special 
arrangement is made for his education. It is only good and 
personal supervision that is improving him and I had to con¬ 
tinue it. Therefore I am sorry I cannot avail myself of your 
kind advice to send him to Rajkot.” Later, the Princes were 
put under the charge of Dr. J. W. Irwin. 

When the dacoities were unearthed in Kolhapur and the 
political agitation grew louder Shahu, who feared that Kolhapur 
had developed into a centre of the terrorists, issued a notifica¬ 
tion on June 11, 1907, declaring that thenceforward no meet¬ 
ing, public or private, having for its objects, solely or in part, 
directly or indirectly, the consideration of political questions 
connected with the British Government or the Darbar, should 
be held in the State without the express permission of the 
District Magistrate. “The District Magistrate will have full 
discretion,” the ordinance added, “to stop such a meeting alto¬ 
gether or allow it to be held under such condition as it might 
deem expedient to impose.” 

Certain irresponsible and mischievous agitators, the notifica¬ 
tion observed, had been systematically misrepresenting the acts 
of the British Government and also of the Darbar. Thereby 
they had been spreading disaffection and discontent among the 
ignorant or illiterate people that formed the bulk of His High¬ 
ness* subjects and sowing the seeds of sedition. His Highness 
considered that such extremists were really the enemies of the 
country. 

The Kesari, naturally defending the extremists and terrorists, 
said in its editorial note of June 18, 1907, that although the 
British Government had issued such orders banning meetings 
in the Punjab and Bengal, it was unbecoming on the part of 
the descendant of Shivaji to outdo the British Government. The 
ordinance, the Kesari continued, was unwarranted and unjusti¬ 
fied as no such situation had arisen in Kolhapur. Time would 
decide whether the Maharaja was an enemy of the agitators or 
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they were the enemies of the Maharaja. All in that part of the 
country were aware of the heinous acts perpetrated by the 
Darbar, and when the reckoning came, it would open their eyes 
to their folly. 

The Kesari, describing the Maharaja as a flatterer and his 
Dewan a man who had advanced from a teacher's post under 
the British Government, said that it did not befit a teacher 
to dance like a peacock. The Princes would have to pay the 
price for such foolish acts. Instead of protecting its subjects 
from the political agitation, the Kesari retorted, the Darbar 
should protect their property, honour and life more effectively. 
“That the Maharaja of Kolhapur,” the Kesari concluded, “is 
one of our good rulers is a fact. If, however, the foetus falls 
athwart, there is no other way but to cut it off. Necessity knows 
no law; one must get over the difficulty.” 

According to an official note, “the Extremists wing of politi¬ 
cians in Maharashtra and especially in Poona looked for support 
from the Maharaja of Kolhapur.” He, however, remained 
stubborn. This was the difficulty in the way of the extremists. 
The Kesari contemptuously referred to Dewan Sabnis as a 
former teacher, forgetting that Gokhale, Tilak and Ranade 
were also teachers at one time. 

The rules were that the Indian Princes were not free to deal 
with political agitation. Shahu Chhatrapati would not have 
minded their rising in British districts, but if Kolhapur deve¬ 
loped, with his consent or connivance, as it was developing into 
a terrorist stronghold, it would have endangered his position. 
The British would have deposed him. Why the Brahmin 
terrorists chose Kolhapur and not Sangli, Ichalkaranji or 
Miraj as a centre, was not difficult to understand. In choosing 
Kolhapur as their centre they thought that their acts would 
jeopardise the position of the Maharaja, which they sincerely 
desired. Shahu was an admirer of Ranade and Gokhale and, 
like them, he was not in favour of dacoities and violence al¬ 
though he sometimes helped Tilak in his political work. 

In spite of this attack, the Kolhapur Darbar stuck to its guns, 
and in September Bhaskerrao Jadhav, the District Magistrate, 
refused permission to the leaders of the Representative Assemb¬ 
ly to hold its session. Upon this the Kesari asked the Repre- 
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sentative Assembly to continue its struggle in the States for 
Swaraj and advised its members to hold such conferences or 
meetings at places like Belgaum or at other nearby places on 
the border of Kolhapur. It was shameful, the Kesari concluded, 
on the part of the States, particularly the State governed by 
the descendant of Shivaji, to allow such things to happen. 

The Representative Assembly lost one of its staunchest 
leaders, V. K. Rashingkar, in November 1907. He died of 
plague. During his illness the Chhatrapati visited his sick-bed, 
helped and cheered him up forgetting his opposition and the 
bitterness created by his agitation. It reflected the goodness 
and public spirit of Rashingkar as well as on the tolerant and 
generous attitude of the Chhatrapati. 

II 

Even though the Maharaja's wounds had not healed, he got 
himself inoculated against plague in September 1907, in order 
to set a good example to his officials, admirers and his people. 
Thereafter towards the middle of October 1907, he met Lord 
Minto at Simla and requested him to give another extension to 
Col. Ferris till after the marriage of his daughter. Lord Minto 
cabled to the Secretary of State for India, recommending the 
extension which he sanctioned. Since October 1907 the Chha¬ 
trapati had begun giving the information to the Princes about 
his daughter’s marriage which was to take place in March 1908. 
He wrote to high dignitaries that he would deem it a great 
favour if they would make it convenient to grace the occasion 
by their presence. 

As Shahu pressed for the extension of the term of Ferris, 
there was some misunderstanding about it among Government 
circles. They thought he was opposed to Major Wodehouse 
being appointed to succeed Col. Ferris. Because Kolhapur 
had now become the headquarters of the Poona cult, next only 
to Poona, and since the Kolhapur police had unearthed three 
clubs which were collecting arms and ammunition by ill-means 
and by committing dacoities, Shahu wanted Ferris who knew 
the situation well. There was hardly any other native State 
in which such serious and dangerous situations prevailed. 
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Shahu therefore stated that he had nothing against Major 
Wodehouse who was also acquainted with Kolhapur politics. 

In times of difficulty and disorder, Bapusaheb Ghatge was 
posted to deal with difficult problems and situations. Shahu 
appointed Bapusaheb Ghatge to manage the Spinning and 
Weaving Manufacturing Company which had suffered a great 
loss. The ease-loving Khanderao Gaikwad had to resign as the 
affairs of the Mill were in disorder. 

Shahu, owner of a big paddock, had developed a keen inter¬ 
est in the cattle farm and in the cattle breeding centre. It was 
two miles and a half to the south-east of Kolhapur. The pad- 
dock had loose boxes for brood-mares. There were quarters 
for the servants and a small dispensary. In one section animals 
were let loose, there being plenty of good grass and water for 
them. There were also a few grass sheds to shelter the animals, 
and they were fitted with water-tubes. Animals were taught 
to run to the stable at the ringing of the bell. There were 
brood-mares, colts, fillies, a teaser, one Australian stallion, a 
Persian donkey. The paddock bred in a period of five years 
about 33 fillies. Shahu Chhatrapati loved his animals and they 
also were fascinated by him. An expert rider, he was also a 
good judge of animals. His guests were charmed by the site 
of his paddock and the interest he took in the welfare of the 
animals as well as in his experiments. He bought animals 
from foreign animal experts, made several experiments, sold 
the animals and often presented them to his friends. 

Shahu’s familiarity with the animals was proverbial. His 
greyhounds and his lions or tigers were found about his chairs 
or on his bed. They went up to his master and ate from his 
hand. His visitors took fright when he mischievously went 
inside leaving them alone with his animals. One day when 
a corrupt official was called to confess his guilt, he would 
not do so. Shahu left him alone with a ferocious tiger. The 
official was almost dead with fright. Terror-stricken, he called 
out to Shahu and confessed his guilt. 

Towards the end of October 1907, the Chhatrapati sent 
some camels as a present to Krishnaraj Wadiyar, the Maharaja 
of Mysore. A chance remark of Maharaja Knshnaraj had 
resulted in the sending of this present. Knshnaraj was going 
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to use them fen* purposes of show in the State. Profusely he 
thanked Shahu Chhatrapati for the kindly thought and act. 9 
Replying to him, Shahu Chhatrapati said that the camels did 
not require much care and the conveyance drawn by them was 
swifter and accommodated a larger number of persons. For a 
herd of 250 camels, he observed, only few men were enough to 
look after. The herd would graze in his jungles, which the 
Chhatrapati learnt from his men, were abundant in Mysore. The 
camels would be useful for carting and could be sold. There 
was a large demand for them. Shahu added: “Personally I am 
very fond of animals and everywhere I sell them at a profit." 3 

On account of his prodigious memory and uncommon fami¬ 
liarity with the animals, Shahu could easily recognise every ani¬ 
mal in his paddock. Once while he was riding home, he saw a 
young bull which resembled one of his own. He at once stopped 
the cart to which the bull was harnessed and asked the cartman 
how he had come by the particular animal. The enquiry over, 
he called the man who had sold the bull to the cartman and 
was astonished to hear that the bull was from the breed of his 
own bull in the paddockt 

At this time Shahu Chhatrapati wrote to Frazer that he was 
trying to utilise the small waterfalls which were in the jungles 
and was experimenting upon sericulture, silkworm breeding. 

As Shahu held a peculiar position in Princely India, he 
received calls for help from many Chiefs and Princes such as the 
Tanjore family, Rangitsing and the Pannas. The deposed 
Shivajirao Holkar sought an invitation to stay with him for 
some time. On his dethronement, Shivajirao Holkar was feeling 
lonely and could not visit any place unless invited. Jaysingrao 
Jadhav, a Tanjore relation, needed help and so Shahu wrote to 
the Maharaja of Mysore in February 1908 requesting him to 
give Jadhav a suitable job. In March 1908, Shivaji Raje of 
Tanjore wrote to Shahu about the dilapidated condition of the 
Royal palace and observed sorrowfully that they were witnessing 
its last days. Shivaji Raje expected that Shahu would "extend 
the right hand of help and favour with a ray of hope." 

Sayajirao Gaikwad wrote two letters to the Chhatrapati in 
February and March 1908. In one which he wrote on February 
21, 1908, he tendered an apology for the improper way an invi- 
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tation was sent to Shahu and observed' that “no thing wiU r aH w 
me greater pain than to show disrespect to you as a ruler and 
also Rs a friend and relative.” In the second which he wrote 
on March 14, 1.908, he promised Shahu Chhatrapati that he 
would hurry up to betroth his granddaughter to Shahu's son if 
he could not wait. 

A practical and shrewd man, Shahu did not spend mnrh 
money on his domestic affairs or princely business, but gave 
away to those who really deserved it. For the encouragement of 
Arts, Drama, Music, Sculpture and folk songs and on wrestling, 
no contemporary spent as much as he did. In India Kolhapur 
became known now as a centre of culture; Shahu’s fame spread 
far and wide. Devendranath Sen, wrote a poem oh him, appre¬ 
ciating his catholicity, uplift of the untouchables and his urge 
for social equality. 

“O King! rich, mighty heart, that feels alike 
For rich and poor, for high caste lords of men, 

And for the low-caste Shudras, bom in fen 
Of social segregation; there’s no dyke 
To check the sea of mercy, thou dost strike 
Terror into the wolf convention’s den! 

Thou seest things beyond dim critic’s ken; 

True hero, soldier, proof against custom’s pike: 

The Hindus and non-Hindus, Jains and all, 

Do find a place in halls of thy big soul. 

Ev'n as a river in its seaward-roll, 

Doth hold the sun, and night’s celestial ball. 

Reflected on its clear and crystal breast; 

Yet there the tiny stars do sweetly rest. 


Ill 


The extremist Brahmin leaders of Kolhapur did not take the 
Vedokta defeat lying down. They were smarting under it. Feel¬ 
ings of resentment between the Marathas and Brahmins ran 
high. Early in January 1908, the crisis was capped by the elec¬ 
tion of the Managing Committee of the Native General Library 
at Kolhapur. The Marathas wished to have a majority of their 
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caste on the Managing Committee. Naturally, it being a chal¬ 
lenge to their monopoly, the Brahmins resented it. 

But this was not all that happened to lead to the real con¬ 
spiracy. Col. Ferris had supported the Maharaja in the Vedokta 
controversy. The hostility of the Brahmins was not only to Col. 
Ferris, but also to the Maharaja and his two officials, Dewan 
Sabnis and the District Magistrate Bhaskerrao Jadhav. Towards 
the end of the year 1907, Jadhav was once beaten up in the 
street. Dissatisfied with the situation, Damu Joshi and Narayan 
Vishnu Fadnis went to consult Ganapatrao Modak, a well- 
known public figure in Kolhapur. At this private meeting Damu 
said that Jadhav should be beaten again. But Modak suggested 
that as Col. Ferris was at the bottom of all the troubles in 
Kolhapur he should not be allowed to leave India alive. 

“I said/' Damu Joshi later revealed in Court, "I would take 
his life. Modak gave me thirty rupees for expenses.” It was 
agreed among them that Ferris should be killed with a revolver. 
Modak suggested that a bomb should be thrown at the wedding 
of the Maharaja’s daughter. Damu Josfli replied that he did 
not like to do it "against our Raja”. Modak then took Damu 
to A. D. Kulkami who also was anxious to have Col. Ferris 
killed. In Modak's house Damu Joshi had seen Kaka Patil, 
the leader and lawyer, who was a supporter of Tilak in Thana. 

Actuated by this ill feeling, Damu went to Poona in February 
1908. He obtained, through R. B. Gadre, an introduction to 
G. P. Bapat and requested Bapat to make and give him a bomb. 
When asked about its purpose, Damu answered that he wished 
to kill Col. Ferris and other tyrannical officers in Kolhapur. 
Bapat agreed. To demonstrate the capacity of the bomb, Bapat 
exploded two sample bombs in a guava garden at Bhamburda, 
now called Shivaj inagar near Poona. The first bomb was not a 
success. The second exploded with such violence that the brass 
jug which held it was blown up and its pieces entered into the 
trunk of a bunyan tree close by. Damu was satisfied with the 
performance and returned to Kolhapur requesting Bapat to 
send the third bomb to him at Kolhapur. He wanted to fling 
it into the pandal at the time of the marriage ceremony of 
the Maharaja's daughter on March 21, 1908. 

Though this Kolhapur group of terrorists had ideas inspired 
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by patriotism, their actions were motivated more by Brahminism 
than by patriotism. This was not the case with the Nasik group* 
of revolutionaries led by Savarkar. Their actions were motivated! 
by patriotism alone. 

Meantime, a general meeting was called to elect the Managing 
Committee of the Kolhapur Native Library when the Marafhas 
disturbed the meeting by throwing cowdung and eggs at Modak 
and other Brahmin leaders. Each party was embittered against 
the other. The terrorists were awaiting the arrival of the bomb 
from Poona. 

On February 24, 1908, Shahu attended in a hot hurry the 
Darbar held at Dewas to proclaim the assumption of power by 
Tukojirao Powar, Rajasaheb of Dewas, who was soon to be his 
son-in-law. Shahu was hesitating to go to Dewas as he was mak¬ 
ing preparations to welcome the Maharaja of Gwalior. But on 
receiving a letter from Tukojirao in which he said that as 
Shahu’s relative he had a claim on Shahu’s time and move¬ 
ments, Shahu changed his mind and went to Dewas. 

On returning from Dewas, Shahu received the Maharaja of 
Gwalior on March 5, 1908. Maharaja Madhavrao Scindia, a 
noble figure, was given a grand welcome. He had come to Kolha¬ 
pur with the relatives of the bridegroom for the preliminary 
ceremony of the marriage. During that week, the thread cere¬ 
mony of the two princes was performed. Maharaja Scindia sent 
them two rifles and belts. 

The marriage ceremony of Radhabai Akasaheb came off on 
March 21, 1908, in a pandal which was permanently erected in 
the compound of the Old Palace at Kolhapur. Another tempo¬ 
rary pandal was erected in the compound of the Bawdekar's 
Wada, where the bridegroom and his party were accommodated. 
Ferris and his wife attended to the comfort of the European 
guests, George Sydenham Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, 
Miss Clarke, General Sir Archibald, Muir Mackenzie, Bhavsinhji 
Thakore, the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and his Dewan Prabha 
Shankar Pattani' were the main guests. Mudholkar, Ichalkaranji- 
kar and Patwardhan did the work entrusted to them in the 
celebrations. 

The p fnylal was lit by an independent electric machine; it 
was kept cool by electric fans. The bridegroom arrived in grand 
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procession. People enjoyed the spectacle and swarmed to witness 
it in their thousands. Sumptuous feasts were given and a grand 
state banquet was hosted. There was display o£ firework and 
dinners for the Brahmins, the sardars and officers. The proces¬ 
sion was taken on Sunday, March 29, 1908. 

Bhavsinhji invested a large sum of money, in the Kolhapur 
State treasury for giving scholarships to girls in honour of this 
wedding. A present arrived from Bengal. The son of Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir J. M. Tagore sent it as a symbol of his best wishes. 
The guests were presented with suitable gifts and everybody 
was honoured according to his status. All the guests thanked 
Shahu Chhatrapati profusely for the honour done to them. The 
tall, sturdy, imposing figure of the Maharaja, dignified in bear¬ 
ing and attractive in his characteristic Maratha dress, greeted 
everybody high and low. They watched him with admiration 
and love. The Governor wished the couple every happiness 
and gave donation to four educational institutions in commemo¬ 
ration of the wedding. 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke drove round the interesting city 
and had a frank discussion with Shahu Chhatrapati on many 
current problems. Shahu was not satisfied with the measures 
adopted by the British Government to put down lawlessness. 
According to him, these were mild; so he said to the Governor: 
“Your measures are a red rag to the sparrow.” The Governor 
could not understand it and replied correcting Shahu's English 
idiom, “You mean a red rag to the bull.” “No," sdid the 
Chhatrapati, “1 mean the sparrow. Our fanners tie a red rag 
to a pole which they set up to frighten and scare away the 
birds which eat the grain on the standing crops. This red rag 
succeeds for a while and then the sparrows find out that it is 
a pole and use it as a resting place. That is how your measures 
work. Your precautions put down the agitators or anarchists 
for a while.” 

On the day of the marriage, the Governor unveiled the bust 
of Queen Victoria and gave expression to his views regarding 
the Maharaja's loyalty and the efficiency of his administration. 
The Chhatrapati gratefully enumerated the list of institutions 
started in the name of Queen Victoria to better the health and 
•education of the people. After her death, he added, a fund was 
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raised with a View to helping the indebted farmers of his State, 
and many were benefited by it. He concluded his introductory 
speech by graceful reference to the great services of Col. Ferris, 
whose name, he said, was permanently associated with the Ferris 
Market in Kolhapur. The Governor unveiled the Chhatri and 
the bust and made a passing remark “on the great example to 
your people by being yourself inoculated" which the Chhatra- 
pati had set against the puerile political agitation then being 
carried on by a section of the Deccan Press against the plague- 
preventive inoculation suggested by Professor Haffkine. "Your 
people”, the Governor continued, “have made noble progress 
in many directions. I know that your Highness has at heart a 
great scheme of irrigation which will remove from a large por¬ 
tion of this State all danger from the draughts which bring so 
much loss and sufferings upon the cultivators. I hope tomorrow 
to see the site of this proposed reservoir and to form an idea of 
the nature of the work involved.” 4 

The irrigation work had been started early in 1907 at Feji- 
wade near Dajipur on the River Bhogavati and was named 
Maharani Laxmibai Tank. Shahu Chhatrapati’s efforts in per¬ 
suading the. Governor to pay a visit to Dajipur were successful. 
As promised, he visited it and saw the irrigation work himself. 

IV 

In memory of the marriage ceremony, Shahu founded a new 
town called Radhanagari at Dajipur near the Laxmi Tank and 
located the Taluka offices there for the convenience of the peo¬ 
ple in the neighbourhood. 

Some more details regarding the marriage festivities would 
shed a light on some of its features. On the occasion about 
eighteen Maratha couples were married during the festivities 
and the next day numerous couples were similarly married there 
being some Muslim couples among them. These couples were 
granted a daily allowance during their lifetime. Custom had 
it that such marriages were performed to invoke blessings on 
the royal bride and bridegroom. 

Several dramatic companies entertained the guests during the 
wedding. Dattopant Halyalkar, eminent actor of his day, per¬ 
formed Mrichhakatic with brilliant acting and music at the 
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New Palace. Some scenes were so pathetic that the women sob* 
bingly entreated Halyalkar to stop the play. Dattopant was the 
first actor to ride a horse on the Marathi stage. The Chhatrapati 
had great admiration for the handsome actor with a resonant 
voice and made several presents to him. 

Another great actor, Keshavrao Bhosle, rivalled the splendour 
of Bal Gandharva. Bhosle dominated the Marathi stage for a 
long time. Shahu honoured him and arranged for a performance 
by him in an open air theatre for the benefit of twenty-five 
thousand people. It was a great feast of music and acting for 
the people. Keshavrao Bhosle in his own way honoured the 
Chhatrapati at a Garden Party. 

Another feature of the marriage was that from Kashi and other 
places eminent pundits like Krishnananda Saraswati, Taxman 
Shastri Dravid, Padmanabh Shastri and Venkaiyya Shastri were 
invited to the marriage ceremony which was performed with 
Vedic rites. Shankaracharya Brahmanalkar Swami was present. 
They had recitals from the Vedas and held discourses on the 
Shastras. But the rival of Brahmanalkar Swami and the majo¬ 
rity of Kolhapur Brahmins did their utmost to frighten away 
the assembled Brahmin pundits from the place, to prevent the 
Vedokta ceremonies from being performed. While the whole 
city was rejoicing, the Brahmins were restive. They tried to 
cause the tide of reaction to spread to Benares. They tried to 
get the Benares Brahmins who had participated in the marriage 
ceremony at Kolhapur excommunicated. 5 

The bomb which Damu Joshi wanted to throw at the marri¬ 
age pandal did not reach Kolhapur till March 23. The Maharaja, 
the Governor and Ferris were fortunate. Thus the first attempt 
of the Kolhapur terrorists on their lives came to nothing. Bapat 
had prepared the bomb for the special occasion and handed 
it over to R. B. Gadre. He packed it in a trunk with other 
articles and handed it over to Gangadhar Vishwanath Gokhale. 
The latter took it from Poona to Kolhapur and handed it over 
to Fadnis with letters from Nagpurkar. Gokhale and Fadnis 
gave the trunk to Damu Joshi. But they had missed the oppor¬ 
tunity,, Later Damu handed over the bomb and other materials 
to Gangadharrao Deshpande and Govindrao Yalgi at Belgaum. 
These two handed over a revolver, a pistol and a lota (jug) full 
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oi bomb powder to Hanumant Deshpande, their friend, for keep¬ 
ing them in safe custody at Mazgaon in the Kurundwad State. 
Subsequently, in July 1909, Hanumantrao was convicted by the 
District Magistrate of Kurundwad for being in illegal possession 
of the brass lota which he had asked one Nagesh to destroy, 
but the poor man kept it for himself and later all the witnesses 
concerned in this case were whisked off. 

As Modak and Damu had decided that Ferris, the enemy 
of the Brahmins, should not be allowed to leave India alive, 
Damu decided to assassinate him in a train with a revolver. 
With that resolution Damu Joshi went to Belgaum on April 14, 
1908, and told Gangadharrao Deshpande his plans regarding 
the proposed murder of Ferris. He asked Deshpande to give 
him two revolvers through someone of his confidence as he 
himself was being watched by the police. He also asked 
Gangadharrab Deshpande to instruct his man to go with him 
as far as he went in the train and to hand over the revolvers 
to him when he required them. After the shooting, Deshpande’s 
fTinn was to take the revolvers with him to Belgaum. 

Damu also made preparations for an alibi. He purchased a 
stamp paper from a vendor staying in Khade Bazaar, Belgaum. 
He also told Govindrao Yalgi to make entries in his account 
books or that of his friend to show that Damu was in Belgaum 
on April 15, 16 and 17. Deshpande and Yalgi selected Gopal 
Pachlag to accompany Damu. Pachlag was employed in the 
Veterinary Hospital at Belgaum. He left the city on casual leave 


from April 15 for three days. . 

Accordingly, Yalgi's man, Gopal Pachlag, went to Miraj from 
Belgaum. From Miraj, Damu, Vasudeo Padhye and Gopal 
Pachlag travelled by the train in which Ferris was going on 
April 16, 1908. They went upto Saswad, got down on the track 
and ran along the line towards Gorakhpuri station. The train 
came towarTthem. Damu tried to fire at Ferris but the revohrcx 
did not go off. Immediately they took a tram and went back to 
Mirai and then moved on to Belgaum. Once again Damn 

returned the revolver and pistol to Govindrao W « ***£ 
Damu had purchased the revolver at Indore m 1905. Ferns, 

enemy of the Brahmins, who supported the 
vZ controversy, had escaped the wrath ** curse, and dre 
mantras of the orthodox Brahmins a second tune. 



CHAPTER 12 


Repressive Trials 


Plague broke out in Kolhapur early in 1907, and Vijapurkar 
removed his Samarth Vidyalaya to Miraj. After about four 
months, in November 1907, it was shifted to Talegaon where 
new buildings were being erected for the school. The Kolhapur 
atmosphere was found uncongenial to the growth of the.school, 
and Vijapurkar, who was styled a modem Ramdas by his 
follower although not accepted as a preceptor in Kolhapur, 
went to live at Talegaon along with his editor colleague 
Vamanrao Joshi. 

In April 1907, Vijapurkar had entrusted the management of 
the press and the Samarth and the monthly magazine Vishwav- 
ritta to the printer Vinayakrao Joshirao and the editorship to 
Professor Vamanrao Joshi, so that he might find time to look after 
the Vidyalaya and do propaganda, the Granlhamala being 
defunct in April 1906. Rut he had not declared these changes 
in the Samarth and Vishwavritla. He had published a note in 
the Vishwavritta, saying that all correspondence relating to the 
magazine should be addressed to Joshi. However, he wrote for 
it occasionally. In August 1907 he had informed the District 
Magistrate of Kolhapur accordingly. The magazine, Vishwa- 
vritta , published its March number in June 1908 in which it 
was announced that Vijapurkar had given up charge of the 
magazine. 

The March issue contained an article by S. D. Satavalekar, 
the Vedic scholar. It was entitled, "powerfulness of the Vedic 
prayers” and it observed: "What is the use of the Kshatriyahood 
of the Chhatrapati and Samsher Bahadur to the nation if these 
Kshatriyas do not destroy the army of the enemy and slavery 
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in the world?” But Pundit Satavalekar, in a suggestive way, wrote 
that when a Kshatriya or a Vaishya was not ready to kill a 
felonious man “who kills by fire, poison, weapon, or robs wealth, 
deprives the country of independence, kidnaps women or utters 
slanders to the king, the Brahmin should take up the weapon 
and defend the religion.” 

Indeed the Brahmins had resorted to bombs and revolvers in 
Kolhapur and were fulfilling the message. The Samsher Bahadur 
mentioned in the article was no other than the Maharaja of 
Baroda. 

Vijapurkar, though at Talegaon, contributed articles to the 
Vishwavritta. In its previous issue he had written a note on the 
bombs that were being exploded in India attributing the causes 
to the repressive methods adopted by the British Government. 

Just at this time there was an unprecedented stir in Bengal 
as on April 30, 1908, Khudiram Bose had thrown a bomb at a 
carriage in the belief that Douglas Kingsford, Sessions Judge at 
Muzaffarpur, was in it. The bomb killed two innocent English¬ 
women. 

On May 2, 1908, the leader of Bengali youth, Aurobindo 
Ghose, was arrested and taken into custody as an ordinary crimi¬ 
nal. In June there was an appeal by Mrs. Sarojini Ghose, sister 
of Aurobindo, for contributions to the defence fund of Auro¬ 
bindo Ghose. 1 When Aurobindo was in Baroda he had been a 
great friend of the Jadhav brothers and it was through Khaserao 
Jad hav , who was suspected by the British Government all his 
life, that Shahu Chhatrapati sent a handsome donation of 
Rs. 5,000 towards the defence fund. 2 Although Shahu was engag¬ 
ed in a struggle against terrorists in his own State, his patriotic 
min d was moved by the plight and sufferings of Aurobindo 
Ghose. This fact sheds a revealing light on the mind and 
character of the Chhatrapati. 

To help leaders like Tilak and Aurobindo was quite a differ¬ 
ent thing from helping the terrorists. A terrorist is determined to 
kill the men whom he considers tyrants or as enemies. In taking 
revenge upon him, he loses his own life for the cause. He does 
not stop to think over the consequences of the act. A revolu¬ 
tionary patriot, on the other hand, is determined to effect politi¬ 
cal or s nrijil changes. But he studies the strength and weakness 
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of the opponent, makes plans and preparations, takes die help 
of the people and waits for a favourable time to strike. Savarkar, 
Tilak and Aurobindo belonged to this class of patriots. So Shahu 
helped Tilak and Aurobindo Ghose. 

In June 1908 the British Government opened its claws of 
repression and arrested S. M. Paranjpe, a notable leader of 
Maharashtra, and arrested also the great leader Tilak on June 

24, 1908. Paranjpe was sentenced to nineteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on July 8, 1908, and Tilak was sentenced to six 
years’ transportation on July 22, 1908. Having heard the news 
of Tilak’s sentence, the merchants spontaneously closed their 
shops in Kolhapur as did the merchants in Bombay and other 
parts of Maharashtra. 

On July 21, 1908, the Kolhapur terrorists Shenolikar, Ambap- 
kar and Gokhale broke into the building of a school in Kolhapur 
and removed bottles of nitric, sulphuric and other adds which 
were subsequently used in bomb experiments by Damu Joshi 
and others. Damu Joshi had been released in October 1907. 
Except Damu Joshi all these young men were below 21 years. 

On July 25, 1908, some bomb placards were stuck on the 
walls of a school, a house, the Native General Library and 
several other places in Kolhapur. These placards provided 
instructions on how to prepare bombs. Damu Joshi was arrested 
on July SO, 1908, and others were arrested in the same week. 
Shenolikar and Ambapkar were arrested oh September 8, 1908, 
and Gokhale on September 11, 1908. During the police enquiry 
it transpired that they had hatched a plot to throw a bomb at 
the wedding ceremony of Akasaheb Maharaj on March 21, 190% 
and to assassinate Ferris. 

Major F. W. Wodehouse took charge of his office from April 
15, 1908, although he was appointed to the post from February 

25, 1908. He was fond of tennis, swimming and shikar and had 
known Shahu from his boyhood. 

That the tenorists should develop Kolhapur as one of the 
centres along with Poona, Satara, Belgaum, Baroda and Nasik 
caused Shahu endless anxiety. Consequently, he requested the 
British Government to lend him a company of British soldiers 
to scare away the terrorists. He was short of funds and could not 
spend money on the guards as he had spent a huge amount on 
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the wedding of his daughter Mid an equally big amount on tfa» 
irrigation scheme. The terrorists threatened Shahu with death. 
In their anonymous letters they said that he would be the victim 
of a bomb within a month as he had insulted Tilak’s Jagadguru. 

Moreover, the terrorists challenged him to save his life by 
taking British Government's help. On July 6, 1908, they actually 
concealed a bomb on the road which goes to the Palace from 
the Railway station. On his arrival from Poona, Shahu Chhatra- 
pati was to go by that road to the Palace, but he came by the 
next train as he had a patient to bring with him. The result 
was that the bomb exploded under the foot of a tonga-pony, 
damaging its leg. “I was glad,” Shahu Chhatrapati said, ‘‘for 
my horses that I did not come by the Mail as no traffic goes on 
before I leave the station.” 3 

While inquiries were going on about the four cases mentioned 
above, D. C. Fernandes was employed as a Pleader of the State. 

For a year or so, Shahu’s son-in-law, Tukojirao Powar, was 
on good terms with Shahu, but later there was some sort of 
misunderstanding between them. Shahu was angry with him 
and rebuked him severely saying that ‘‘men who cannot take 
care of their wives should never marry. I have myself to look 
after not only my wife and daughter, but also my brother’s wife 
and niece as you know all about it. I think you are not a 
gentleman. I told you to scold my brother, but you did not do 
so. Is it that you and my brother have taken incarnation for 
teasing me?” 

In the conduct of household affairs such problems arise from 
time to time, and Shahu perhaps wrongly blamed his dutiful, 
loyal and amiable brother. Was the blame thrown on him just 
to pacify the son-in-law? Shahu added that he would take his 
daughter to Dewas and hoped that Tukojirao would not turn 
him out at that time. 

It was characteristic of Shahu that he often mischievously 
corrected or exposed the foibles of his relatives, officials or ser¬ 
vants by poking fun at them or lightly playing one against the 
other. He seriously played Wray against Candy and Dewan 
Meherjibhai, and got rid of them all. When he wanted his 
son-in-law to scold his brother, he perhaps wanted him to be 
corrected by his brother. Once it so happened that one of his 
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high officials neglected hiswife and passed his days and nights 
in die company of a woman singer. The wife made a complaint 
to Shahu against her husband. As a result Shahu egged her on 
to beat both her husband and the woman singer in the presence 
of the audience while the programme of music was going on. 
The woman took courage in both hands and thrashed the 
singer as well as her own husband, Dumbfounded and disgraced, 
the husband became nervous and speechless. After a moment 
he quickly recovered from the shock and said to his agitated 
wife, "It is not your courage that has done this mischief. The 
prompter and the mischief-monger who instigated you to do 
it must be somewhere nearby. Otherwise you could not have 
dared to come forward." 4 And indeed Shahu, the mischief- 
monger, was standing in the street at the dead of night to see 
the fun and to protect the woman if necessary. 

There was another headache. Shahu’s uncle, Chief of Kagal 
(Junior), had been raking up an old dispute for years over the 
claim on six villages. Shahu was worried. The case was decided 
against Kagal (Junior) by three successive Governors; yet he was 
not tired of reopening the case. 

The Chhatrapati recommended V. M. Samarth to the British 
officers in India and in London for a suitable post. Samarth had 
to leave Baroda service, Shahu observed, because he was in 
favour of the Bombay Government. A Kaiser-i-Hind Medalist, 
he was a man of great experience and ability and "the proper 
sort of man we want”. 


II 

Shahu liked to help needy and deserving men. But there was 
a bad return for his good help to D. B. Parasnis. About this time 
Shahu Chhatrapati wanted a history of the Marathas to be 
written from a new point of view, giving the public a true 
account of what had been done by them. He considered 
Ranade’s account (Rise of the Maratha Power) one-sided. Ac¬ 
cording to him, historians had not given the right view and 
even "Ranade’s history is not only not free from that fault but 
it is quite partial to the Brahmins." 5 Parasnis had promised 
Shahu that he would write a history of the Marathas with a new 
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viewpoint. Shahuhad therefore spent a good deal in England 
and in Europe on his travels and on the collection of manus- 
cripts. 

Shahu later found Parasnis Brahmin at heart. Promising 
Shahu that he would publish some documents to support his 
case in the Vedokta controversy, he had obtained money from 
Shahu but never supported him. He received Rs. 4,000 for pub¬ 
lishing certain documents which were secured with Shahu’s help 
and money, but he failed to do so. On enquiry Shahu Chhatra- 
pati discovered that Parasnis was not even a matriculate or a 
bright student. 

Parasnis said that if he published a history based on the new 
material, he would make himself unpopular and it would ruin 
his reputation. “He had cheated,'”« said Shahu, “Dr. Bhandarkar 
and the Vernacular Translation Society. He took shelter with 
Purushottamdas Mavji because the latter is a maniac and wishes 
to show that he does everything for Shivaji and pays money 
for Shivaji historians." Giving up Parasnis as an unreliable man, 
Shahu now introduced M. G. Dongre to high officials and 
requested them to furnish him with materials on Maratha his¬ 
tory. 

By this time Shahu had made up his mind to prosecute Vija- 
purkar for the article “Powerfulness of the Vedic prayers”. Both 
Shahu and Sir George Clarke thought that his arrest would 
create a sensation and would have a salutary effect on the people 
who worked against the Maharaja. The Governor promised to 
support Shahu in all the proceedings provided his State officers 
did not overstep the bounds of law. There was the question of 
extradition in case of Vijapurkar and Joshi. Shahu had predicted 
as early as October 1906 that the Brahmin attitude and agita¬ 
tion would end in some horrible acts of violence, but now the 
Britishers, who considered him something like an alarmist, 
thought that Shahu’s information was premature in their antici¬ 
pation. 

Vijapurkar and Joshi, however, went from Talegaon to Kolha¬ 
pur on August 20, 1908. There they received the summons and 
were arrested on the same day. Their residence at Talegaon 
was searched and some documents and Vijapurkar’s diaries were 
seized. Joshirao, the printer of Vishwavritta, was already arrested. 
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The Samarth was suppressed. Judge Gokhaie, while letting off 
Vijapurkar on bail, had left a flaw in his order, so thatVijapur- 
kar’s security might take advantage of it. Vijapurkar, a pious 
man, was actually planning to run away and the police proved 
it from the evidence of his bail. 7 The friends of Vijapurkar 
confessed this before Shahu and begged for pardon. Consequent¬ 
ly, Shahu cancelled the judge’s order. 

The other cases against the terrorists were also being framed. 
In all the cases the Brahmins were the accused and the Judges 
were Brahmins. Some of the accused were their relatives or 
friends of their relatives, and the Brahmin Chiefs of the feuda¬ 
tories were interested in these cases. Judge K. V. Pandit declined 
to take up the trial of Vijapurkar. He was his friend, something 
like a brother to him, and Pandit looked on Vijapurkar’s mother 
with filial affection. Judge N. G. Gokhaie appealed to Shahu 
on personal grounds that he be relieved of the obligation to 
take up the cases against Vijapurkar and others. Naturally, the 
Chhatrapati had to approach the Government for lending him 
the services of a Sessions Judge, and he was given C. A. Kincaid 
to conduct the trial. Just at this time the Darbar gave a shock 
to the agitators by cancelling unwarrantedly the licence of two 
lawyers, S. K. Altekar and R. N. Gokhaie. 

Shahu gave a fillip to the running of boarding schools and 
he had a hostel for boys of the Depressed Classes opened by the 
Society for the Promotion of Education of non-Brahmins. This 
was a society established by non-Brahmins. Even Jain Swami, 
the religious leader, took a great interest in this institution. The 
Boarding was named after the late Miss Violet Clarke, a 
daughter of the Governor, for the keen interest she took in the 
welfare of the Depressed Classes. Shahu granted the society a 
well-ventilated building and with a large compound near the 
Mahar tank. A monthly grant of Rs. 25 for scholarships and 
other purposes was also sanctioned. 

The new year, 1909, witnessed Shahu Maharaja’s rise in the 
estimation of the British rulers. The salute of guns was raised 
from 19 to 21 as a personal honour to mark his loyalty to the 
British Government. For the high honour conferred upon him, 
his sense of deepest gratitude was conveyed to Lord Minto. 
Congratulating him on this new honour, Fraser said that “Kolha- 
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pur has reached under your rule a position of fanw unequalled 
in its history.” M. M. Bhownaggaree praised him for his efficient 
and enlightened rule. 

While the Chhatrapati was busy making preparations for the 
trials of the editors and terrorists, his step-mother Radhabaisaheb 
died at the age of 45 on January 16, 1909. Since Abasaheb 
Ghatge’s death in 1886, she had led a retired life and had never 
been in good health. Her married daughter too had already 
died. The funeral was headed by Shahu who was followed by 
the nobles, high British officials and the State officials and by 
the friends of the late Regent. All courts, shops and schools were 
closed as a mark of respect to the memory of the dead. 

The trial of Vijapurkar and his colleagues on charges of 
incitement to murder began on January 11, 1909. Branson and 
Binning, two eminent barristers from Bombay, and Balkrishna- 
pant Deshmukh with D. C. Fernandes represented the Kolhapur 
State. D. A. Khare, Apte and Bapat defended the accused. As 
D. C. Fernandes had been very useful in the investigation of 
these cases, he was appointed Special Public Prosecutor by the 
Darbar. A. B. Latthe, Professor of English in Rajaram College, 
said in his examination that the Chhatrapati mentioned in the 
article was nobody but Shahu Chhatrapati who alone bore that 
title in India. Taking into consideration the surrounding circum- 
stances, the state of the country and Vijapurkar’s diary, Kincaid 
delivered his judgment on January 19, 1909, and convicted all 
the accused of abetement of murder and sedition. Joshirao was 
sentenced to one and a half year’s rigorous imprisonment and 
Vijapurkar on account of his age and social position three 
years’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000; in default 
of payment, six months’ simple imprisonment. The third accused, 
Vamanrao Joshi, was sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

C. A. Kincaid then dealt in January and February 1909 with 
the other three cases which were committed to the Court of 
Sessions. Binning and Deshmukh represented the Kolhapur State 
and the defence counsel consisted of Kaka Baptista and Kaka 
Patil. In the arid theft case, Sarvottam Shenolikar, Narayan 
Ambapkar and Gangadhar Gokhale were sentenced to six years 
and three months* rigorous imprisonment. In the Bomb-placard 
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case, the accused were Shenolikar, Ambapkar, Gokhale, Sesu 
Padalkar, Parsu Sutar, Ganesh Wadangekar, Narayan Padhye 
and Damu Joshi. In this case Damu Joshi and Shenolikar were 
acquitted; Damu Joshi brought to the notice o£ the court that 
he was arrested on July 31, 1908, and the Explosive Act was 
applied to Kolhapur from August 1. Besides Kincaid gave him 
the benefit of the definition 'Attempt'. Others were sentenced 
to comparatively light punishment; Padhye and Sutar to nine 
months’ rigorous imprisonment, Padalkar and Wadangekar to 
one year's rigorous imprisonment. 

In the murder tTial, Damu Joshi was acquitted of the charge 
of conspiracy to murder Col. Ferris, but Bapat was sentenced 
to seven years' rigorous imprisonment and Gokhale to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment in addition to a fine. Shahu later wrote 
to Kincaid that his judgment was important and unbiased; yet 
he was unhappy that the main culprit, Damu Joshi, had got off. 

While Kincaid was conducting the trials, he received anony¬ 
mous letter threatening him with death. 8 So the Maharaja 
thought it better to post the infantry in the streets through 
which Kincaid drove. 

There is a lighter side to this deadly scene. After this trial 
Shahu paid a courtesy call on the Kincaids. When Dennis, 
Kincaid's son, saw him, he thought that a giant from the tale 
Jack the. Giant Killer had called at his house. He ran to his 
mother and said, "Please, Mummy, the Giant man has come!” 8 

It was the confirmed belief of Shahu Chhatrapati that the 
Belgaum extremists were encouraging the Kolhapur terrorists. 
Indeed, Gangadharrao Deshpande was involved in the happen¬ 
ings. After the trials, the Chhatrapati took charge of the inqui¬ 
ries about the Belgaum men concerned with it, and his police 
officers, Fernandes and others, struggled hard to plant some sort 
of evidence to implicate Deshpande in the trial through one 
Shaligram and another, Gadgil. This step, though fair in a 
provoked conflict, which threatened the Maharaja’s life, was 
rather Machiavellian. 

The four trials over, Shahu Chhatrapati felt much relieved. 
Just then, in the first week of May 1909, Sayajirao Gaikwad 
visited Kolhapur on his way to the Nilgiri Hills. A benefactor 
of his subjects, the Maharaja of Baroda would be often on tour 
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ill foreign countries or resting at hill resorts in India. Shahu 
took him to Dajipur and showed him his huge irrigation 
Meetings were held in honour of the Royal guest at the Maratha 
and Jain boarding houses. 

For unearthing the terrorists’ movement and stamping out 
anarchism in Kolhapur all British officials from the Viceroy to 
the Governor, from Lord Hamilton to Claude Hill, applauded 
Shahu Maharaja. All through the hard struggle and crusade, 
Shahu's brother Bapusaheb Ghatge and his Dewan Sabnis stood 
unflinchingly by him, though his brother was sometimes found 
vacillating during the trials. The Police officers concerned were 
rewarded and Fernandes was presented with a swoid. The 
British officers and the Governor asked Shahu to take care of 
himself, and also arranged guards for his safety. They said 
Shahu’s influence for good was great. For his practical, devoted 
and unstinted loyalty he was praised. But overzealously Shahu 
cast a slur on G. K. Gokhale and the Baroda and Gwalior 
Governments. Overjoyed at the victory over the terrorists he 
overstepped the limits not merely to placate the British impe¬ 
rialists but perhaps to show that his own conduct was always 
above suspicion, even though he had rendered help to patriots 
like Tilak and Aurobindo Ghose. 

Shahu said that for some days he had tried to feed these 
prisoners lavishly in order to pump them and get some clues 
from them. But he soon found that they were spoiling the gaol 
discipline. He wanted to keep these prisoners at Vishalgad but 
changed his mind and sent them to British prisons. His reference 
to Gokhale in his letter to Lee-Wamer created a misunderstand¬ 
ing. Gokhale said that he was abused by the Chhatrapati. What 
Shahu said was, according to Lee-Wamer, that Lord Morley 
ou gh t not to listen only to Gokhale but also should hear what 
the Chiefs had to say. 


Ill 

The Shankaracharya, Shree Swami Vidyanarasinha Bharati, 
died of typhoid on June 8, 1909, and his disciple Atmaram 
Shastri Joshi <i»hp to the gadi as Shree Vidya Shanker Bharati. 
Shahu withdrew his recognition as Joshi was made disciple by 
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the Shankaracharya without his permission. He therefore 
resumed his Inam lands. However, on an appeal from the new 
Shankaracharya, he .reconsidered the case and allowed his office 
to register 10 the lands in the name of the new Shankaracharya 
from June 26, 1909. A few days later, on August 28, 1909, the 
Chhatrapati issued orders that no institution enjoying Inam 
lands should adopt a disciple without the previous sanction of 
the State. 

The popularity of Brahmanalkar Swami had dwindled with 
the Tilak group and other Brahmins in Maharashtra. Tilak 
had denounced Brahmanalkar in the Kesari as he was not agree¬ 
able to a compromise which Tilak wanted to bring about 
between Brahmanalkar Swami and the other disciple of Bhilav- 
dikar Swami. 

In July 1909 Pandit Satavlekar was prosecuted in Kolhapur 
for the article “Powerfulness of the Verdic Prayers." It had 
transpired in the preceding trial that the article had undergone 
a change and that the words 'Chhatrapati’ and ‘Shamsher Baha¬ 
dur’ were introduced into it at the time of editing. The Chief 
Judge, K. V. Pandit, said that the printer had taken upon him¬ 
self all the responsibility of all the passages and he rightly 
acquitted Pandit Satavlekar on July 17, 1909. The Judge, how¬ 
ever, indiscreetly criticised Kincaid for his judgment in the 
course of his own judgment. This unfair attitude on his part 
resulted in his removal from office. 

But this was not all. It seems from a letter from Shahu’s 
friend Claude Hill, Member of the Governor’s Council, that 
he expected Shahu to win over Sayajirao to the British side. 
In his letter of September 23, 1909, Hill wrote that he expected 
Sayajirao Gaikwad to take Shahu Maharaja’s advice and to use 
his influence like Shahu to a loyal end. It was well known that 
the patriot in Sayajirao Gaikwad was stubborn and unyielding 
although he sometimes shrewdly pacified the Britishers and 
assuaged their suspicions. All knew that Sayajirao was a harder 
nut to crack; Shahu was not a man to do this job for the 
British either. For both were essentially patriots. 

Though Shahu preferred the human and social values of 
equality and dignity to vague patriotism, he often helped the 
patriots secretly whereas Gaikwad sheltered the patriots and 
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never forgot the slavery of the motherland to which the Briti¬ 
shers had reduced her. Sayajirao and Shahu were both social 
reformers. The former was cautious while the latter was bold 
and courageous. While the one wanted to introduce social re¬ 
forms slowly, the other wanted to introduce them boldly. Both 
were generous. But the generosity of Gaikwad was cold and 
calculating whereas the generosity of Shahu was warm and 
inspiring. Both promoted education in their States. But Shahu 
did so openly and outstandingly with special reference to the 
Backward and Depressed Classes. Sayajirao was an itinerant 
ruler whereas Shahu never left his kingdom for pleasure trips 
and never spent money on European or American tours except 
for the trip he made to attend the coronation in 1902. 

The Chhatrapati opened a new institution called the Yuvaraj 
School, for the education of his two sons under the direct super¬ 
vision of the Dewan. The school consisted of three classes. Of 
the seven royal students in the school, three were in the Marathi 
standard 111 and four in standard IV. The other students were 
from the families of sardars and jahgirdars. The Rajkumars 
daily went out riding in the morning. They usually took swim¬ 
ming and gymnastic exercises. Every possible step was taken 
for their physical and cultural development. They completed 
English standard II and III. Dr. Irwin, a Ph.D., was to be 
in charge of the Rajkumar’s School. But he died at Dajipur 
where he had accompanied the Rajkumars. 

During the year 1909 Shahu Maharaj and Sayajirao Gaikwad 
were being drawn nearer to each other. After his May visit, 
Gaikwad wrote to Shahu, who replied on August 12, 1909, in 
a touching way. “Your Highness,” he said, “is my elder relation 
and I look to Your Highness in the place of my late grandmother 
H.H. Ahalyabai Ranisaheb and I hope you will pardon my 
faults and always keep kind to me.” He sent Panhala tea to 
the Maharani of Baroda and requested Sayajirao Gaikwad to 
send some sathmars (elephants for fight). The reply sent by 
the practical and matter-of-fact ruler was characteristic of his 
disposition. He asked Shahu to state how many sathmars he 
wanted and when he wanted them and “for what period.” For 
his own part, Shahu frequently made presents of animals to 
others and he had made a present of several camels to the Maha- 
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raja of Mysore. That Gaikwad unemotionally wrote about the 
lending of animals was the contrast between them. 

The Chhatrapati was always grateful to his advisers and 
friends. He appreciated the work done by the two doctors W. 
J. Wanless and Vail, erf the American Mission at Miraj. They 
were reputed to be experts not only in relieving human suffer¬ 
ing but also doing their work in the fields, educational and 
evangelical. Shahu developed a friendship with them, and they 
became his medical advisers and friends. With the intention of 
giving the benefit of their knowledge to his subjects in Kolhapur, 
Shahij induced them to start a branch of their hospital at Kolha¬ 
pur where special arrangements were made for the treatment of 
women and children. He handed over to the American Mission 
of Presbyterian Church, the Kavla Bungalow and the old Mili¬ 
tary Hospital with their out-houses and a sum of about Rs. 5,000 
was given to the hospital as State grant. This branch of the 
Mission did good work in relieving the sufferings of his people. 

Shahu’s happy relation with Resident Ferris drew a grateful 
remark from him. On December 9, 1909, he wrote to Ferris: 
“After Wray’s disastrous career it was you who met me.” He- 
gave a present to Inspector Kamate as a mark of appreciation 
for his services. Kamate was charmed by the personality of the 
Chhatrapati and sought his blessings and his glimpses with 
great devotion. His kindness flowed not only towards Police 
Officers and his admirers, but also towards poor sportsmen whose 
company he solicited at dinner. He freely and frankly talked 
with the poor hunters and they were struck dumb by the genero¬ 
sity of their ruler. Think of a despised Burud, a leperlike Mang, 
having dinner by the side of a ruler, a thing unheard of in 
India for ages. 

Shahu’s sense of gratitude took him to Nasik ostensibly to 
have a look at the irrigation works there but actually to pay a 
visit to A. M. T. Jackson, the Collector of Nasik, who was a 
friend of his. When Jackson was murdered at Nasik on Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1909, in the Vijayanand Theatre by Anant Laxman 
Kanhere with the help of his comrades K. G. Karve and V. N. 
Deshpande, Shahu, on hearing the sad news, shed tears. Just 
before this terrible event, a bomb was thrown at Lord Minto 
in Ahmedabad by a Gujarati youth named Mohanlal Pandya 
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6n November IS, 1909. But no charge was laid against Pandya 
as the police did not suspect him. Shahu was moved at die 
gruesome tragedy at Nasik and sought permission of the Gover¬ 
nor to help Jackson’s wife who was childless. 

Shahu made a moving speech in Kolhapur on the death of 
Jackson. The meeting was attended only by a few Maratha and 
Jain students and no Brahmin attended it. In Jackson’s death 
Shahu said he had lost a good friend and observed in a letter: 
"I really feel nervous after this cowardly and treacherous mur¬ 
der.” He also wrote on January 3, 1910, to Muir-Mackcnzie, 
the Councillor, asking him to request the Governor that “my 
letters, which I am writing very freely, may not reach the hands 
of the natives or their friends. Otherwise I may have to share 
the fate of poor Mr. Jackson.” 11 

Jackson was a part of the oppressive machinery of the British 
Empire, and he was responsible for deporting Babarao Savarkar, 
the Nasik patriot, to the Andamans. All Indian statesmen con¬ 
demned the Nasik tragedy though some of them did it out¬ 
wardly. Much later the Shankaracharya of Kolhapur, too, 
considered the murder of Jackson a disgrace to Brahmins as 
well as to religion; for, according to him, it was a murder of 
a great Orientalist and Vedantist. 

As decided both by the Government and Shahu, the first thing 
he did in the new year 1910 was to withdraw the powers which 
were conferred upon the Jahgirdars of Vishalgad and Ichal- 
karanji under the notification dated September 26, 1903. This 
was more due to Shahu's dislike of them than to their connec¬ 
tions with the extremists. He took advantage of the political 
situation to put down his ever rebellious feudatories. He also 
thought of cancelling the licences of the lawyers who were sus¬ 
pected of disloyalty or were connected with seditious movement 
in one form or other. Later, he did so and was criticised by the 
Brahmin-cum-nationalist newspapers. 

On January 22, 1910, Shahu was asked by Sayajirao Gaikwad 
“plainly whether you are prepared to marry one of my grand¬ 
daughters to your eldest son.” If Shahu was going to do so he 
wanted to have the whole matter fixed up by a betrothal cere¬ 
mony if necessary. Shahu replied that he had had a talk in the 
matter with Fattesinharao before his death. He would talk over 
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the matter when they met, but he added that he might be 
allowed to have an opportunity of seeing Gaikwad’s grand¬ 
daughter before they could finally settle it. 

The British Government was uneasy over the extremist agita¬ 
tion in India, and great anxiety was caused to them by the 
activities of the Indian revolutionists. Valentine Chirol was 
coining to India as a representative of The Times, London. 
W. Lee-Wamer sent Shahu a letter introducing Chirol and asked 
him “to speak his mind as frankly as you do to me”. Chirol 
would profit, Lee-Wamer added, by Shahu’s society and the 
Maharaja would equally derive profit from exchanging his views 
with Chirol. 

Among the Indian Princes Shahu’s position was unique 
inasmuch as his State alone had become a centre of the bomb- 
throwers and extremists. Chirpl fully exploited the clues for his 
articles which he later collected in book-form under the title 
Indian Unrest. 


IV 

In February 1910 one Ganpat Bhimrao Gadhis, a distant 
relative of the Bavda Jahagirdar, wrote to Shahu threatening 
him and the Viceroy with death. Early in his boyhood this 
Gadhis had been arrested on a charge of iheft, was convicted 
of an offence committed in British India and was sentenced to 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment. The case against Modak 
and S. D. Nagpurkar had been pending for a long time and 
the Political Agent had to remonstrate with the Darbar. Nagpur¬ 
kar had been arrested in May 1909 and was in custody for 
police inquiry. With the help of other undertrial prisoners 
Damu Joshi, who was arrested after his acquittal in the bomb 
case, set fire to the office of D. C. Fernandes towards the end 
of May 1910. With the connivance of the Police guard Joshi 
then ran to his house and concealed three of the stolen pistols 
in his house and two pistols he kept in a spot adjoining the 
bungalow. Damu returned to the prison and got himself locked 
up as before. The .stolen pistols were later recovered. 

Shahu Chhatrapati's generous hospitality was well known and 
his personality and hospitality attracted many Royal guests. The 
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Pant Sachiv of Bhor stayed as a Royal guest for some days, in 
Kolhapur in February 1910. The Viscount D. Pedne Prant, Goa, 
was treated as a distinguished State guest in May 1910. A Darbar 
was held in the New Palace on May 1910 and he was presented 
with an elephant, a horse and a palanquin. He left on May 8, 
for Amboli by motor-car. In turn he too made some gifts and 
donations to several institutions in Kolhapur and founded 
scholarships. As a result of this visit and his own personal rela¬ 
tions with Atmaram Vasudeo Deshaprabhu, Viscount of Pedne 
from Goa, Deshaprabhu was given the title Raoraje by Shahu 
on August 6, 1910. 

The appeal made by the Police authorities against the acquit¬ 
tal of Damu was pending before the Chhatrapati. On June 29, 
1910, Damu Joshi was sentenced to seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 and for setting fire to the 
police office he was afterwards sentenced to nine months’ impri¬ 
sonment. 

On June 10, 1910, the Indian Government declared the 
Samarth Vidyalaya an unlawful association. This sanatani school 
for patriots was an eyesore to the Bombay Government. At this 
time Vijapurkar was in jail and he was later released from 
Sabarmati jail on December 18, 1911. While in Kolhapur jail, 
he would not touch food brought by any non-Brahmin servant. 
He protested against this act of impolite pollution! 

During the middle of the year, Shahu was laid up with mala¬ 
ria. Since the year 1909 his excellent and robust health had 
been showing signs of an uneasy heart and digestive trouble. He 
was also worried by the obesity which weighed on his mind. 
For the purpose of taking a course of mineral baths he wanted 
to go to Germany in April 1910. But he gave up the idea as 
he. was not so* much particular about his health. Yet he tried 
in his own way to lessen the troubles without the aid of any 
medical advice. He made many health experiments on himself. 
Having read at that time in newspapers that the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga was undergoing treatment for obesity, he himself 
underwent starvation for four days, methodically. But since he 
did not know how to begin the experiment, he asked the Maha¬ 
raja of Darbhanga to permit his Medical Officer to give the 
necessary instructions to his doctor in Kolhapur. Although he 
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had no personal acquaintance with the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
he wrote that letter out of curiosity. Enthusiastically he had 
written about this experiment to Sir John Muir-Mackenzie on 
May 22, 1910, "that I fasted for six days for my obesity and I 
have broken the fast today and 1 am feeling quite fresh and I 
shall after a month or so resume it again." It was his practice 
to cany on such experiments, and he continued them to the 
end of his life. 

While the court trials were going on' and much anxiety was 
felt about the safety of his life, Shahu had time to rejoice at 
the birth of a grandson. Radhabhai Akasaheb gave birth to a 
son on April 4, 1910, and he was congratulated by his friends 
and admirers on the birth of the grandson. Shahu Chhatrapati 
was quite hilarious over the event. He said that the grandson 
was the joy of his life and the light of his life and described to 
his young son-in-law, Tukojirao Powar, how Maharani Laxmibai 
was herself nursing, feeding and taking care of the grandson; 
she hardly slept at night. In this world, he observed, he loved 
nobody else so dearly as he loved his grandson. But his daughter 
was ill with frequent fits. 

With great joy Shahu even sent his wife for some days to 
Dewas to look after the grandson; a Maharani, lighting the 
hearth, heating the milk and doing everything herself so that 
neither smoke nor ashes might spoil the milk. Shahu fervently 
requested his son-in-law to send the child and the daughter with 
the Maharani if he was unable to take care of the child. 

"Young men," he wrote to his son-in-law, "are not very parti¬ 
cular about children, but are so of their wives." He enthusiasti¬ 
cally assumed the duties and responsibilities of a grandfather. 

Shahu transferred Professor A. B. Latthe from Rajaram Col¬ 
lege to the administrative side of die Government, appointing 
him from September 14, 1910, to the post of Mamlatdar. Latthe 
was also given the powers of a Ilnd Class Magistrate. Shahu was 
constantly strengthening his administrative departments with the 
best available talent. 

King Edward VII died in May 1910 and as resolved at a 
public meeting on November 1910 under the presidentship of 
Major Wodehouse, Shahu Chhatrapati established, as a mark of 
respect to the King’s meriiory, a lectureship for the spread of 
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agricultural knowledge among the peasants o£ Kolhapur. The 
State provided facilities for agricultural experiments and demon¬ 
strations. Moreover, at the instance of the Governor anH the 
Governor-General, the Chhatrapati made a handsome donation 
of Rs. 5,000 to the Bombay Presidency King Edward Memorial 
Fund and accepted the vice-patronship of the All-India Memo¬ 
rial Fund by another donation of Rs. 5,000. 

Shahu Chhatrapati had to take up the management of the ■ 
Jahagirs of Kapsi and Torgal on account of the death of the 
Jahagirdar in July and October 1910 respectively. The Jahagir- 
dars came under the joint supervision of the Political Agent. 
The Himatbahadur Jahagirdar wanted to form a separate police 
force, but his proposal was rejected by the British Government 
in consultation with the Kolhapur Darbar. Shahu Chhatrapati 
had already withdrawn the administrative powers of his Jaha¬ 
girdar, Sir Lashkar Bahadur. He took over the administration 
as it was found that Sir Lashkar’s prolonged absence, in spite 
of repeated warnings, had a bad effect on his Jahagir and the 
Treasury. 

The new Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, resumed charge of his office 
on November 23, 1910, and on December 13, 1910, he wrote to 
Shahu that "Your Highness may rest assured that I shall take a 
deep interest in all matters which concern your Highness and 
your State. In reply Shahu said, “I trust and pray God that 
Your Excellency's regime may prove prosperous and happy to 
the many millions entrusted to your care and make still firmer 
the bonds of union between the Native States and the Para¬ 
mount Power.” 

That year, among the visitors was Shrimant Annasaheb Maha¬ 
raja of Satara who came to Kolhapur on December 16, 1910, 
to witness sathmari (elephant fight) at Radhanagar. After a 
week of sojourn, he left for Satara. The Satara branch of the 
Bhosle famil y was in financial difficulties and Shahu showed 
great sympathy for it. 
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Towards the end of 1910, Shahu Chhatrapati went to Delhi. 
There he had an accident and his best motor-car was burnt to 
ashes. His body, strong and superior to that of any gymnast or 
wrestler, was of late giving him much trouble. On his return to 
Kolhapur from Delhi, he wrote to Fatehsinha Bhosle of Akalkot 
on January 1, 1911, that a boil had pinned him to bed. 

Shahu was making suitable changes in his administration as 
he wanted his young and energetic officials to gain varied expe¬ 
rience. A. B. Latthe was Mamlatdar of the city of Kolhapur. 
Shahu made him Educational Inspector of the State in January 
1911. 

Shahu had so far not taken any active interest in the propa¬ 
gation of the Satya Shodhak Samaj whose work had languished 
after the death of Narayanrao Lokhande in 1897. However, the 
major obstacle in the work of the Satya Shodhak Samaj was the 
yearly outbreak of plague and the increasing interest of its 
leaders in the election of the District Local Boards and Munici¬ 
palities all over Maharashtra. Despite these facts, the Vedokta 
controversy stirred the Satya Shodhak Samaj workers to action. 
Vasudeo Lingoji Birje, author of Kshatriya Ani Tyanche Astitwa, 
suggested in Dinabandhu 1 of June 9, 1906, that just as Brahmins 
adopted the weapon of boycott against the Britishers, so also 
the non-Brahmins should adopt the weapon of boycott against 
the Brahmins for their social and religious rights. 

The Vedokta controversy drove Shahu to the ideology of the 
Satya Shodhak Samaj, its ideal of social equality and the uplift 
of villagers. At this time the Satya Shodhak Samaj workers were 
doing social work in Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Kolhapur, Nasik, 
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Satara, Marathwada and Khandesh, and struggl ing against social 
rigidity and priesthood based on birth. The Vedokta controversy 
revived interest in the Satya Shodhak Samaj. A branch of the 
Satya Shodhak Samaj was established again in Bombay at a 
meeting held under the presidentship of Karmaveer V. R. Shinde 
in 1910. 

Shahu, who had so far not shown any interest in its work, 
now thought of reviving the Satya Shodhak Samaj. Under his 
direction Shree Shahu Satya Shodhak Samaj was established cm 
January 11, 1911, at a meeting held under the presidentship of 
Parsharam Ghosarvadkar. Bhaskarrao Jadhav was elected Presi¬ 
dent, Latthe Vice-President, M. G. Dongre, Chief Officer, Hari- 
bhau Chavan, Secretary. Vithal Biraji Dhone, a teacher from 
Dhangar community, was a servant at the Palace. His services 
were lent to the Samaj, and he received his salary from the 
State. Shahu donated a piece of land to the Samaj for its build¬ 
ing. 2 And when high State officials became office-bearers of the 
Samaj, it provided a clue to the spirit and message behind the 
Samaj. 

The impetus given to the revival of the Satya Shodhak Samaj 
was so strong that all over Maharashtra its workers were filled 
with enthusiasm. They met thereafter in annual conferences. 
And year after year the president of the Satya Shodhak Samaj 
and its annual conferences acknowledged their deep debt of 
gratitude to Shahu Chhalrapati for his great help and incentive. 

In the Diamond Jubilee Volume which was edited by Madhav- 
rao Bagal and was published in 1930, Shahu was profusely 
thanked for the arrangements he had made to ensure a perma¬ 
nent income for the Satya Shodhak Samaj. Shahu was described 
in it as Satya Shodhak Shahu although he never became a mem¬ 
ber officially. 

Shahu had undertaken the huge work of Irrigation, and day 
and night he thought of the great irrigation scheme. The under¬ 
taking demanded vast finance and perseverance, energy and 
patience. Now and then Shahu anxiously consulted the Gover¬ 
nor’s Executive Councillors and even the Governor. He took the 
advice of Government engineers and made changes in his plan 
accordingly. It was his desire that the canal lines should be 
surveyed, one in. the Bhogavati region and the other in the 
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Dudhganga valley. Hanckel was his consulting Engineer. Realis¬ 
ing the vastness of the task, he even told the Governor of 
Bombay that ihe irrigation scheme could not be carried out 
without Government help. Impressed by the advice Hanckel 
gave him, Shahu gratefully acknowledged that he could not have 
planned the project without Hanckel. 

The irrigation scheme, which Shahu styled his life-work, had 
become a great bother to him; for he could not get a suitable 
engineer to execute the work. He was nervous because he had 
seen the failure of such irrigation schemes in other States. Dalai, 
A. Hill, Wright, Hanckel, all these experts advised him from 
different points of view. “As a layman,” Shahu wrote on March 
22, 1911, “I wish to use common sense and brains and make 
efforts not to have such failures.” The work was partly done by 
piece-work and partly by departmental agencies under the super¬ 
vision of his most trusted brother Bapusaheb Ghatge who was 
working as the Director of the irrigation work at Fejiwada. 

A. Hill, Executive Engineer and Secretary to the Bombay 
Government Public Works Department, approved of the mate¬ 
rial and certified that the masonry work was satisfactory. Dalai 
found fault with the work, and Shahu, confused and nervous, 
said that, like two doctors, two engineers also never agreed. This 
disagreement among the engineers caused him endless anxiety. 
“I repent ever starting this work,” he sighed to a friend. Till 
the end of March 1910, the State had spent Rs. 66,000 and the 
next year the report observed: “About 200,000 cubic feet of 
masonry work was done upto the end of the year, the total 
construction from the commencement of work being about 
423,200 cubic feet. The expenditure on the tank works upto the 
end of the year amounted to Rs. 68,299. About 3,000 masons 
and labourers were working on all the various branches of the 
works.” When the irrigation works at Fejiwada were complete, 
the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 20 lakhs. 

The Darbar was in need of money for this huge irrigation 
scheme; so it applied to the Bombay Government for a loan of 
Rs. 25 lakhs. Shahu was shrewdly utilising his influence with the 
British Government for the material welfare of his people, 
restricting expenses on other items of work, private or public. 

On March 4, 1911, Sayajirao Gaikwad again wrote to Shahu 
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Chhatrapati to tell him "plainly” whether he was prepared to 
seek the hand of his grand-daughter Indumati, the eldest 
daughter of his son, for his (Shahu’s) eldest son. Though he 
did not personally believe in astrology, he said, he sent her 
horoscope and her photograph as they were generally required 
by "our people" on such occasions. But the meticulous and stern 
realist that he was, Gaikwad asked Shahu to bring his physician 
with the health-diary of his sons. He thought that these steps 
would enable him to settle the matter quickly. 

This was an irritable way for Sayajirao to start the negotia¬ 
tions. Shahu calmly replied on March 28, 1911, that when his 
son would be eighteen, Gaikwad's granddaughter would be 10 
years old. So he was inclined to think the difference of 8 years 
too great. Yet he promised Gaikwad that he would talk about 
it when they met. As regards the health-diary of his sons, he 
curtly said: "We keep no diaries of the health of children and 
the personal doctor is dead." But he would bring Dr. Tengshe 
who had taken up the post The two rulers then met early in 
April 1911 in Bombay and discussed the matter. 

Referring to this discussion, Shahu said to Morrison, Private 
Secretary to the Bombay Governor: “But I do not think that 
there is any chance of marriage coming off as he (Sayajirao 
Gaikwad) does not accept any of my terms, nor do I like his 
terms. He is one of those who think that everything should be 
done as they wish." 3 


II 

Meantime, the case against G. B. Modak and S. D. Nagpurkar 
was heard by E. Clements, Special Sessions Judge, lent by the 
Bombay Government. The accused were charged with abetting 
an attempt to murder Col. Ferris, Dewan Sabnis and District 
Magistrate Bhaskarrao Jadhav. D. B. Binning, Bar-at-Law, help¬ 
ed by Vaygankar, Government pleader, and the Police Superin¬ 
tendent D. C. Fernandes stood for the prosecution while S. B. 
Bakhle defended the accused The trial commenced on March 
20, 1911, in Kolhapur at the Town Hall, which was crowded. 
During the trial Damn Joshi was produced as witness and he 
said that Modak was not known to him. As was his nature, he 
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turned hostile and told wicked falsehoods in the Court. Damu 
had cheated Deshpande into believing that he had a tremendous 
influence on Shahu, but it dawned upon Deshpande later that 
if Damu was Shahu's man why he was begging him for money! 

It was revealed in the Court by witness Limaye that Modak 
had fired the pistol at Gangadhar Deshpande’s house to test 
the correctness of Damu's statement that the pistol had misfired. 
In the Court Damu said that he was quite a stay-at-home man 
and did not know that there was friction between the Brahmins 
and the Marathas in Kolhapur. He denied having made a state¬ 
ment before any Magistrate and asserted that he had nothing 
to do with bombs or pistols. 

In his judgment delivered on March SI, 1911, Clements said: 
“Damu Joshi who although physically strong, appears to be 
mentally and morally a degenerate man devoid of character in 
the sense that fixity of purpose is foreign to his nature.” Reck¬ 
less and irresponsible though Damu was, Clements added, his 
capacity for mischief was only restrained by want of courage. 
Wallinger, Fernandes and Page had investigated the case. 

On an appeal from Binning, Clements granted sanction to 
prosecute Damu Joshi and Fadnis for giving false evidence. In 
the opinion of the judge, Damu and Fadnis had falsely impli¬ 
cated Nagarkar, and though the assessors found Nagarkar guilty, 
Clements acquitted him. Because of his wrongful implication in 
the case, Nagarkar had to spend twenty-three months in custody. 

Accordingly Fadnis was later tried and sentenced to two years* 
rigorous imprisonment in August 1912 for perjury. Damu Joshi 
was serving two terms in jail: he was again sentenced in January 
1913 to two years' rigorous imprisonment for perjury. 

Shahu had given up the idea of dealing with the Belgaum 
leaders associated with Damu Joshi and K. D. Kulkami, as he 
learnt from the statement made by Dhangar Mally that there 
were factions and squabbles in Shahu’s own camp. This was a 
slur on Shahu's administration. 

“Although I had troubles from the Brahmins,” Shahu Chhatra- 
pati sadly wrote in May 1911, “my brother and my wife always 
consoled me. If you believe ours is the most happy family in 
the whole of India . . . that is a very difficult position for me 
that I cannot tell you all that I want to tell, because both the 
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parties are the trees of my own plantation. This difficulty is 
indeed very great." 

Shahu expressed his agony again on August 18, 1911, to C. A. 
Kincaid: "I have been sailing my ship," he wrote, "so long quite 
straight amidst the shoals and rocks and Brahmin intrigues, but 
latterly intrigues brought about a division am ong st, my own 
crew and the consequence was that my ship has drifted along 
without any control. The Kolhapur intrigues on both sides will 
expose each other’s mischievous and wicked doings in open 
Court." 

Shahu was in a dilemma and could blame nobody as it was 
difficult to get recruits of his own caste for the ship. “Ruin of 
one party or other,” he observed gravely, "is a boon to the 
Brahmins, because they know that these are the only people 
in Bombay Presidency who have been successfully making a 
struggle in eighteen years, religious, political and social." 

Shahu’s crew were divided into two factions; one led by 
Khanderao alias Balasaheb Gaikwad and the other led by Bhas- 
karrao Jadhav. Balasaheb Gaikwad was the cause of the dissen¬ 
sion or rivalry. Gaikwad was supported by the landed gentry. 
Pundits and Patils, and by wealthy Jain merchants like Nitve 
and Latkar who felt that their importance was dwindling in 
Kolhapur. Jadhav was backed by Latthe, Dongre and others who 
supported reform. They had emerged from the lower middle 
classes. Now they were gaining political power and conducting 
the affairs of the State. Shahu remained silent, perhaps believing 
in his theory that when two packs of dogs fought, one should 
not interfere in it as they must know once for all the strength 
of each other and settle the quarrel among themselves. 

At this time another community came forward to start a hostel 
for its students. It was the Shimpi community that started Shree 
Namadev Boarding on April 2, 1911, at Kolhapur. Under its 
leaders B. S. Bartakke and R. B. Bodhe many workers of the 
community came to Kolhapur for the purpose from Sangli, 
Miraj, Satara, Bombay, Belgaum, Nipani, Malkapur and lchal- 
karanji. The opening ceremony was performed by Prince Raja- 
ram Maharaj. Shahu had encouraged the leaders to hold a 
conference of the Shimpi social workers in 1908 at Kolhapur 
and' the boarding was its result. This was the way Shahu organ- 
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feed the small communities and gave them help and encourage¬ 
ment for social advance. In July 1910 Shahu Maharaj donated 
Rs. 2,000 towards the purchase of a building for the boarding 
and sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 50 and also freeships for 
its students. This was done through B. M. Konkane, an expert 
tailor, who had won a gold medal from the Maharaja for his 
skill. 

About this time Shahu was thinking seriously of inducing the 
missionaries to open a European-style school in Kolhapur with 
his help as according to him and the sardars, there was fear of 
sedition in every school. He said he had become unpopular as 
he had sent the sardars' children to a Mission School in 
Panchgani. 

Shahu wanted to give the benefit of European training and 
discipline to his sons when they were too young for bad habits. 
For achieving this goal it was necessary for him either to send 
his sons to a public school in England for some years, and bring 
them home before any vices had a chance to take root in them, 
or to have a European school nearer home, where they would 
have the benefit of the salutary influence of their home life. So 
he wrote to his friend Dr. Wanless to inquire of the principal 
of the Missionary School at Panchgani whether he would open 
a school in Kolhapur. It was his desire that they should admit 
to such a school mostly European and sardars’ children, and that 
the school should be managed by English teachers only. This 
proposal did not materialise. Shahu then turned his attention 
to sending his sons to a public school in England. 

The leaders of the Satya Shodhak Samaj met in conference 
at Poona on April 17, 1911, under the presidentship of Ramayya 
Ayyavaru, friend and colleague of Mahatma Phooley. Dr. Santuji 
Lad, Gangadharrao Bagde, Marutirao Navle and Birje took a 
leading part in it and they formulated the principles and policy 
of the Samaj. They passed a resolution at the conference declar¬ 
ing their principles: (1) All men are the children of one God, 
who is thus their parent. (2) As there is no necessity of an 
intermediary to approach the mother or to please the father, 
there is no need of an intermediary (or broker) such as a priest 
or a preceptor to enable the devotee to offer his prayer to God. 
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^3) Anyone accepting this principle is qualified to be a member 
of the Satya Shodhak Samaj .* 

The third resolution instructed the members to take a solemn 
yow, that I shall not require services of an interm ed iary at the 
adoring, worshipping or meditating upon God and also at the 
time of performing a religious ceremony." 

Valentine Chirol, the author of Indian Unrest, met Shahu in 
April 1911. Shahu bought about 500 copies of his book which 
was written against Indian patriots and revolutionaries with a 
view to stiffening the attitude of British statesmen against Indian 
aspirations. In his book, Chirol portrayed Tilak, who had been 
transported to Mandalay, as the Father of Indian Unrest, inter¬ 
preting Tilak s actions and writings as a direct or indirect 
incitement to deeds of violence. The Maharaja offered Rs. 1,100 
to M. G. Dongre for the translation of Chitol’s book into 
Marathi. 

Chirol met Shahu again in June 1911, and when the Marathi 
version of his book by M. G. Dongre was published in two parts 
in July 1911, every British buieaucrat or official from Curtis to 
Watson, from Kincaid to the Governor, praised Dongre and 
Shahu. The Governor was so much pleased with Dongre that 
in 1912 he gave Dongre the work of publishing his speeches, 
and Shahu paid Dongre Rs. 2,000 towards the publication of 
the speeches of the Governor. His efforts in safeguarding his 
State's interest against the terrorists were justifiable, but by 
doing this extra work Shahu needlessly increased the tension 
in his life and incurred the displeasure of the nationalists. 

In response to the Kolhapur Sangit Natak Mandali, Shahu 
allowed the use of his Bombay bungalow to hold the seventh 
session of the Bharat Natya Samaj on May 25, 1911. 5 But in 
response to the demand made by the Political Agent, he pros¬ 
cribed in the same month the play Swadeshi Chalval 6 written 
by a Marathi playwright of Kolhapur, Ismail Yusuf Bhaldar. 
Shahu's appreciation of the stage was spontaneous, but his sup¬ 
pression of the play was under compulsion! About 152 books 
and pamphlets were proscribed as laid down in the list of the 
British Government. Baroda also had to accede to the wishes of 
the British Government in this matter. 

On June 22, 1911, George V was crowned in London. Shahu 
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could not attend the coronation ceremony as his visit would 
have put a great pressure on his purse. But he duly sent a 
congratulatory address on velum paper enclosed in a beautiful 
silver casket through the Government of Bombay. It was appre¬ 
ciated by their Majesties. On June 22 Shahu held a Darbar 
declaring his loyalty to the King-Emperor and enlarging the 
powers of Dattajirao Ghatge, Jahgirdar of Kagal (Junior), in 
matters of revenue and in criminal cases. 

On the day of the Darbar, Wodehouse gave an evening party. 
The Jagadguru Shankaracharya offered prayers and distributed 
prizes, stressing loyalty to the King-Emperor. Sweets were distri¬ 
buted in schools; and sardars and feudatories, who were present 
at the Darbar, were given grants of sanads of land and gold 
medals in appreciation of their devotion and services. As Shahu 
did not go to London for the coronation ceremony, George 
Hamilton said in his letter of July 6, 1911, that he had missed 
Shahu among the Chiefs who were present at the coronation. 
"You will have an opportunity", he added, "when the King 
visits India, of personally coming into contact with him and 
paying your homage to him." Dewan Raobahadur Sabnis was 
presented with a gold medal and a grant of Patil-watan. D. C. 
Fernandes, Superintendent of Police, C.I.D., was awarded a gold 
medal. 

Shahu’s brother Bapusaheb Ghatge was honoured by the 
Governor, Sir George Clarke, at a Darbar held at Poona. The 
title of the Companion of the Star of India was announced on 
new year day, but it was conferred on him on June 27, 1911, 
for his untiring endeavours to promote the industries of Kolha¬ 
pur and for the great assistance he had been rendering to the 
Chhatrapati in the construction of the irrigation work at 
Dajipur. 

Shahu, the descendant of Shivaji the Great, wanted to claim 
the property of the Tanjoie Bhosles, the descendants of Vyankoji. 
There was some litigation going on between the fifteen defend¬ 
ants and the Receiver. Early in September 1911, Shahu met the 
Governor of Bombay in Poona and told him that he might 
succeed to the Tanjore family-property and asked him whether 
the Bombay Government would consult the Madras Government 
in the matter. To explain the situation to the Governor, Shahu 
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went Dewan Sabnis. This was not an easy affair. Later, Shahu 
Chhatrapati became a party to the court business, and it. went 
on for a long time. 

In September 1911 Shahu Chhatrapati issued an important 
order instructing his Government to levy revenue tax on the 
land which had been transferred to the names of Mahars. A 
law was passed under which a Hindu could adopt his own 
daughter's son. 

Shahu was glad that the status of the Political Agent was raised 
to that of Resident. On September 1, 1911, he wrote to Sir 
George Clarke expressing his gratitude for the great honour 
done to him and to his State in raising the status of the Political 
Agent. Major Wodehouse had thus the honour of being the 
first Resident of Kolhapur. 

The Delhi Darbar in honour of George V was to be held on 
December 12, 1911. The King-Emperor and Queen-Empress, 
arrived in Bombay on November 16, 1911, when Maharani 
Laxmibai was present. Shahu left Kolhapur on November 
27 for Delhi by a special train. He was accompanied by his 
jahagirdars, sardars and officials of the State, and the party, 
halting at Poona and Bhopal, reached Delhi on November 30. 
The Begumsaheb of Bhopal had made special arrangement for 
Shahu’s reception at Bhopal. 

At Delhi, Shahu and his party were comfortably accommodat¬ 
ed in tents. At the instance of Shahu, one of his officers, to 
the annoyance of other Princes, kept a signboard near the tents 
which meant that Shahu’s retinue spread itself over all the vast 
area which included the tents of some other Chiefs also. The 
Chhatrapati attended the various functions arranged in connec¬ 
tion with the Imperial Darbar. He had the honour and gratifi¬ 
cation of paying his homage to the King-Emperor after the 
Nizam and Sayajirao had done so. On the occasion of his grand 
Darbar, King George was graciously pleased to confer upon 
Shahu Chhatrapati the most eminent title of G.C.I.E. 

It was suspicion of some Biritish dignitaries that Sayajirao- 
Gaikwad, whose loyalty was always suspected, did not do the- 
obeisance in the proper manner and that he did not appear in 
State dress. The storm over this abated in its fury after allega¬ 
tions and explanations had appeared in the newspapers. During 
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his stay in Delhi, Gaikwad sent a hurried note to Shahu saying 
that he was coming to see him .in his tent; but Shahu sent a 
message that he was busy and would see him in the Baroda tent 

Another feature of the visit was that Shahu tried to attract 
the attention of the august assembly at the time of the Daibar 
in a strange manner. In the Hindu manner, he had his arrival 
announced by his bhaldar as Hindu Padpadashah and especially 
the word Padashah in a shrill drawn-out voice, making the 
august assembly silent and attentive as if by the sound of a 
bell! 7 

The folds of the King-Emperor’s gown were held by some 
morth Indian Princes including the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
Himmatsingh of Idar, the grandson of the Begum of Bhopal, 
.and Maharajkumar of Bikaner. The folds of the gown of the 
Empress were held by other vassals. This was a humiliating 
ipicture. 


Ill 

Shahu left Delhi on December 8, 1911. Reaching Sanchi the 
next day, he reached Poona on December 11 and then stayed 
for a few days in Bombay. While in Bombay, he, accompanied 
by Balasaheb Gaikwad, enjoyed a musical performance of 
Kesarbai Kerkar. She was studious, aspiring and diligent and 
had received her lessons in music from Abdul Karim Khan, 
Ramkrishna Vaze, Barkatulla Khan and Bhaskarrao Bakhale. 
By now she had attained some status as a classical musician. 
But she was anxious to continue her training under Alladia 
Khan, the great classical musician of his day. She seized the 
opportunity of Shahu’s visit and made a fervent appeal to him 
to advise Alladia Khan to accept her for further training. 

Shahu had seen Kesarbai in 1902 when she had made her 
debut at the age of nine as a singer at the Palace through the 
good offices of Balasaheb Gaikwad. Shahu remembered that her 
rustic, simple and innocent manner evoked peals of laughter 
when she greeted the ruler with "Ram Ram" at the time of 
•doing obeisance to the ruler. This time Shahu was pleased with 
her progress in music. She would not leave his feet unless he 
.gave her a promise that Alladia Khan would be her tutor. 
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Moved by her appeal, Shahu promised that he would ask the 
great musician to give her some lessons. But amidst various 
activities, Shahu forgot the promise for a while. When Vithaldas 
wired to Shahu about it, he sent Alladia Khan to Bombay and 
the lessons began. 8 By long patient industry and intense practice, 
Kesarbai convinced her guru Alladia Khan that she could play 
a great role in the field of music. Afterwards, by paying him 
heavy fees she became his regular student. An untiring student, 
gifted with a wonderful voice, she eventually became the doyen 
of Indian musicians. To Shahu, Kesarbai was ever grateful for 
the help and encouragement he gave her at the right time. No 
other ruler strove as much as Shahu did to advance the glory 
and the greatness of Indian music. 

On his return to Kolhapur, Shahu was glad to find that the 
long-pending question between his Darbar and Kagal (Junior) 
regarding the revenue tenure of the latter’s estate was finally 
settled to his satisfaction by the Secretary of State for India. The 
Joint Court and the Council of Administrators even during the 
minority of Shahu had treated Kagal (Junior) as Deshmukh 
Vatan. The matter was now settled once for all. 

Shahu was present at the Bunder in Bombay when their 
Majesties left Bombay. Their Majesties shook hands with Shahu 
Chhatrapati who felt honoured and flattered. Formerly the 
British emissaries had felt honoured and flattered when Shahu’s 
predecessors gave them audience. This was the change time had 
wrought! 

At the beginning of 1912, the Chhatrapati took an important 
decision of sending his sons and the sons of some of his jahagir- 
dars to England with Mrs. Helen McIntosh Irwin. 

Shahu was taken ill in January 1912. He was confined to 
bed and could not sit up properly or write. In the opinion of 
his physicians he was suffering from blood-poisoning. About this 
time the enemies of Ferris took their revenge upon him in 
another way. They set fire to the Ferris Market in Kolhapur 
on February 9, 1912, although Ferris had escaped their bullet. 
The Chhatrapati praised Captain Gordon for the work of his 
men who extinguished the fire, and he sent Rs. 500 as a present 
to Goidon. On April 24, 1912, Shahu celebrated with great 
eclat the marriage of his niece Laxmibai Akasaheb Kagalkar 
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with fatehsinharao Bhosle, the Rajasaheb of Akalkot. To look 
after all the arrangements, Shahu had appointed a committee 
whidi did the work excellently. He was as enthusiastic about 
this wedding as he was about bis daughter’s. 

V. B. Gokhale, the acting Chief Judge, had worked sincerely 
and efficiently. Shahu, therefore, confirmed his appointment as 
the Chief Judge of his State from May 1, 1912. 

The patriotic mind of Shahu was ever ready to support 
a swadeshi enterprise. In March 1912 he issued a notification to 
the public to the effect that it was his desire that his ryots and 
merchants should use matches manufactured by the Deccan 
Match Manufacturing Company of Karad. With a view to pro¬ 
moting industry in the new town Shahupuri, Shahu granted a 
licence to R. R. Shirgaonkar promising him that no licence for a 
similar industry would be granted to any other person for five 
years. 

The impetus given to the education of the Depressed Classes 
by Shahu proved effective and the hostel made good progress. 
The Society for the Promotion of Education among the Back¬ 
ward Classes said in its report in April 1912 that its object was 
to create a batch of educated, liberal leaders among the De¬ 
pressed Classes. The report further appealed to the people to 
do useful work by guiding the boys’ parents in the direction of 
education. They should encourage the boys, evoke the sympa¬ 
thies of the teachers to treat them with affection and tender¬ 
ness, and report to the authority whenever they found defects 
and difficulties in the methods used for the education of the 
Depressed Classes. Resident Wodehouse took much interest in 
promoting education among the Depressed Classes and appealed 
to the educated public of Kolhapur to accord hearty support to 
the Society. Needless to say, the Brahmin community remained 
aloof from this activity. 

The Satya Shodhak Samaj inspired into action by Shahu’s 
vigorous personality began to preach against the religious and 
spiritual domination of the Brahmins. They threw away the 
keys to heaven offered by Brahmin priests. They began to per¬ 
form the religious rites themselves and the annual renewal of 
the thread ceremony of the Marathas was also performed by 
themselves. This was the logical corollary of the Vedokta contro- 
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versy. It was not a new thing. They had been fighting Brahmin 
priestcraft since the establishment of the Satya Shodhak Samaj 
in 1874. The Satya Shodhak Samaj now gathered momentum, 
and the leaders held their annual conference at Nasik in April 
1912 under the presidency of Dr. Santuji Lad, a leader of the 
Dhangar community. 

The Chhatrapati had the power and the means to bend the 
Brahmins to his will, and he performed Vedokta rites at his 
Palace, but the ordinary non-Brahmins had no right to minister 
to their own spiritual requirements. The Marathas and other 
allied castes had neither the power to enforce their wishes nor 
the money to tempt Brahmin priests into performing religious 
rites in Vedokta forms. So the Satya Shodhak Samaj was the insti¬ 
tution to which they turned for help. Thus the new phase of 
the struggle began to capture their attention in Kolhapur State. 
Baburao Yadav, Shahu's devoted lieutenant, performed the 
renewal of the thread ceremony on August 21, 1912, at the 
hands of the Satya-Shodhakites in Vedokta forms. These were not 
professional nor hereditary priests. The idea took root and at 
once spread among the Marathas and others, and they got their 
renewal of the thread ceremony performed by the Satya- 
Shodhakites. The culmination of the movement was reached 
when they openly celebrated the anniversary of Mahatma Jotirao 
Phooley, the founder of the Satya Shodhak Samaj, in 1912. 

The Chhatrapati’s grandmother Sakwarbai Ranisaheb died on 
May 25, 1912. She was the wife of Rajaram Chhatrapati. A well- 
educated and responsible woman in the Royal household, she 
played a very useful part in it. Shahu performed the obsequies 
in Vedokta forms at the hands of Brahmins and not at the hands 
of Satya-Shodhakites He still favoured the Brahmin priests with 
fat fees and received their blessings. 

IV 

About this time Shahu reformed the Hindu law in the matter 
of adoption, allowing Hindus to adopt the sons of a niece. He 
also declared that when an income was annexed or became 
heirless it did not pass to the personal purse erf the Maharaja, 
but became the property of the State. 
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Although Shahu wag not in favour of much innovation in his 
domestic life, he was ever ready to introduce reform in the 
conduct of his State. He had declared on February 2, 1912, that 
he would start in commemoration of the Imperial Coronation 
Darbar at Delhi, a special school called the Delhi Darbar Memo¬ 
rial Patil School, to train Patils’ sons for the duties of village 
officers and to improve the quality of their work. The names of 
candidates were called till May 15,1912, on which date the school 
was started. The students were not charged fees for the first 
year. The school was sometimes mentioned as the Patil School 
or the Delhi Darbar Patil School. 

The Patil is an ancient institution. The Patils formed an 
important class of hereditary village officers. They were mostly 
illiterate, ignorant and unable to do their duties properly. To 
make the Patil independent of the Kulkami, who always took 
advantage of his illiteracy and used him as a tool, special sub¬ 
jects were taught in the school: (1) revenue, (2) criminal work, 
(3) village accounts, and (4) sanitation. The school seems to 
have run for about seven years. 

As instructed by Shahu, Mrs. Irwin made all the arrangements 
for the education of his sons in England. He then sent them to 
England along with four other boys, Balasaheb Parmekar, Bala- 
saheb Ingle, Appasaheb Ghatge and Shankarrao Nesrikar on 
May 11, 1912. Dewan Sabnis and Bapusaheb Ghatge accom¬ 
panied them. Shahu made arrangements for keeping his men 
in turns to look after the Princes and the other boys. 

There they joined a preparatory school called Burnham 
House at Hendon in Middlesex, about twenty miles from Lon¬ 
don. Mrs. Irwin, Scotch by birth and American by marriage, 
was the guardian of the boys. Shahu urged her to take special 
care of his elder son who was extremely nervous and could 
not be left to himself. Although he had inherited the flabbiness 
of his father. Prince Rajaram was not as nervous as the loving 
father thought him to be. In January 1912 he had bagged a 
tiger in the Tumjai Jungles. 

Resident Wodehouse left for England on leave for six months, 
and a special Darbar was held on June 17, 1912, to welcome 
the Acting Resident, J. W. B. Merewether. He wozited in that 
capacity till January S, 191S. 
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With great foresight Shahu sanctioned the introduction, 9 
mutatis mutandis, of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act (Act 
X of 1904) with subsequent amendments, into the Kolhapur 
principality (including feudatory jahagirs) from July 15, 1912. 
Actually, the first Co-operative Society was started under the 
leadership of Bhaskarrao Jadhav at whose instance the Registrar 
was appointed in 1913 although Raosaheb Daftardar was ap¬ 
pointed Accountant from August 8, 1913. Bhaskarrao Jadhav 
established the first Co-operative Society in 1913, called the 
Kolhapur Urban Co-operative Society Limited. This gave much 
relief to the poor farmers and the municipal workers who paid 
fabulous interest to the Pathan creditors in Kolhapur. By now 
Shahu had started to build another vast dam at Radhanagari 
under his brother’s supervision. The Co-operative Movement 
and the irrigation works at Fejiwade and Radhanagari helped 
to change the face of Kolhapur, which later became known as 
the centre of the green revolution in India. 

The health of the Chhatrapati did not improve. The Royal 
family stayed at Raibag in July 1912. Maharani Laxmibai was 
engrossed in performing the duties of a grandmother, and she 
went to Dewas along with her grandson. The death of the last 
Rani of Tanjore in May 1912 brought the matters of the Tan- 
jore property to a crisis. The Chhatrapati inquired of the 
Government officer about his claims to the Tanjore property, 
and he was told that the Governor would discuss the topic with 
the Governor-General. It was at this time that Shahu’s friend, 
Claude Hill, the Executive Councillor, paid a courtesy call on 
him at Kolhapur. 

It was found now that Shahu was suffering from tonsilitis, 
and on October 7, 1912, he was operated on by Dr. Wanless. 
The operation had to be performed when he was fully conscious 
as it was not felt advisable to give him chloroform. Patiently 
he bore the pain, and the tonsils were removed. For nearly a 
week he was unable to speak, eat or drink. On October 21, 1912, 
he wrote to Hill about the operation, and said: *1 am still under 
the effects of my operation. It was not an operation, but a piece 
of butchery as they could not give me chloroform. I was listen¬ 
ed to a chair and held fast by about twenty persons. I yelled 
and shreiked in vain. Anyhow I am feeling quite fit. 
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In spite of this torture and pain, Shahu with Maharani Laxmi- 
bai and Bapusaheb left Kolhapur on November 28, 1912, and 
readied Bhavnagar chi December 1, 1912. His friend Bha.vsinhji, 
the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, had arrived in Kolhapur on October 
9, 1912, and personally handed over an invitation to Shahu to 
attend the wedding of his daughter Kunvari. During his stay 
at Kolhapur, Bhavsinhji distributed clothes, grain and money 
among the poor, invoking God’s blessings on his friend and 
prayed for his speedy recovery from the operation. Shahu was 
given a warm welcome at Bhavnagar. The wedding over, he 
returned to Kolhapur on December 10, 1912. 

On December 23, 1912, Delhi became the capital of India 
and when the Viceroy Lord Hardinge made his State entry into 
the Capital in oriental splendour, he was greeted with a terrific 
bomb at the Chandni Chowk. Lord Hardinge was wounded 
while riding in a silver Howdah upon an Elephant. The man 
behind Hardinge, who held the State umbrella, was killed. 
Hardinge fainted from loss of blood. The chief man in the 
act was Raj Biharidas Bose, who fled to Japan. 

Shahu congratulated Lord Hardinge on the most auspicious 
occasion of his State entry into Delhi and earnestly requested 
him to convey to His Majesty respectful and loyal appreciation 
of the act which had restored the ancient city of Delhi to its 
former glory. On hearing the news of the bomb attack, Shahu 
with his feudatories and sardars expressed his abhorrence and 
indignation and thanked God for Hardinge’s providential 
escape. 

To express his joy at Lord Hardinge’s escape, Shahu’s State 
celebrated the birthday of the Governor-General, holding wrest¬ 
ling matches and performing other items of festivity. The fame 
of Kolhapur as a centre of wrestling in India had spread far 
and wide. Great wrestlers found competitors in Kolhapur. Him¬ 
self a wrestler of no mean order, Shahu made wrestling a feature 
of Kolhapur life. Famous Indian champions of wrestling such 

as Gama, Gulam Kadar, Imam Buksh and Venkatappa Burud 

* 

found real appreciation of their feats in Kolhapur. Later, along 
with such festivities Shahu introduced horse-races, bull-races, 
bull-fights, elephant-fights and goat-fights not only with a view 
to creating interest in these sports but also to make the farmers 
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Tear the animals carefully, so that they might be useful in the 
farms. 

Shahu was extremely pleased with the work of Acting Resident 
Merewether. He therefore decided to perpetuate his name. As 
a token of regard for him and in appreciation of his keen interest 
in all manly games and sports, he built a new Cricket Pavilion 
and named it after Merewether before he left Kolhapur. At the 
opening ceremony of the Pavilion, Shahu, requesting Merewether 
to declare open the pavilion, made a speech at the function 
•denouncing the attempt on the life of the Viceroy at Delhi. He 
also exhorted the people not only to unearth the miscreant but 
also to put down and crush the spirit that was at the bottom of 
the villainous act. Merewether was overwhelmed with the kind¬ 
ness of Shahu and declared the Cricket Pavilion open. 



CHAPTER 14 


New Schemes: New Priests 


During the year 1913 four problems worried the Chhatrapati 
greatly. The first was health, the second was worry about the 
education of his sons who were studying at Hendon in England, 
the third the irrigation scheme and the fourth the Tai Maharaj 
Case. 

Lt.»Col. F. W. Wodehouse resumed duty on January 10, 1913, 
and he was welcomed back at a special Darbar on the same day. 
The Chhatrapati expressed jubilation over the complete reco¬ 
very of the Viceroy at a special meeting held on January 20, 
1913, at Victoria Maratha Boarding. Maharani Laxmibai also 
held a meeting of women to express appreciation of Lady 
Hardinge’s noble and heroic conduct at the time of the bomb 
explosion. 

The Chhatrapati was thinking of appointing D. C. Fernandes 
to the post of the Chief of Police in consultation with Claude 
Hill. After some time he desired to take up Shaligram in his 
service although the British police had suspicions about him. 

In his over>enthusiasm Shahu suggested to Hill that K. D. 
Kulkami must have a hand in the Delhi bomb affair as, in his 
opinion, he was "of the type of Savarkar, a great organizer and 
intriguer and wicked man". If the culprit, who threw the bomb 
at the Viceroy, was found, Shahu said, "his property should be 
confiscated and his family deported and he should not be hanged 
but trampled down to death by an elephant and his body should 
neither be burnt nor buried as was done in olden times". 1 This 
reaction is understandable when one remembers that Shahu 
himself was threatened with death. Nearly two years earlier, 
Shahu's friend Sir William Lee-Wamer, Member of the India 
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Office, had written to Shahu on November 16, 1910, about his 
reaction to the demand for Savarkar's restoration to France after 
Savarkar’s epic escape at Marseilles. In the letter I^e-Wamer 
had said that Savarkar would not be restored to France. Savar- 
kar’s claim to the right of asylum and his return to France was 
supported by the European Press. But the Hague Tribunal 
handed Savarkar over to England, and he was sentenced to fifty 
years’ transportation for life. The opinion expressed by Shahu 
on Savarkar’s revolutionary role was the result of his closer 
contact with the British imperialists and the dread he had had 
of the Kolhapur terrorists. 

Shahu’s health now began to cause his friends and relatives 
anxiety. At the age of thirty-nine he had diabetes. On February 
21, 1913, he was advised by Dr. C. E. Vail of Miraj to restrict 
his diet so as to lessen the amount of sugar in his blood as also 
the amount his kidneys had to secrete. He was advised to eat 
those vegetables which grow above the. ground as those which 
grow under ground, Vail said, as a rule contain more sugar. 
He was also asked to avoid sweet fruits and starch which have 
a lot of sugar. Animal products and jowar bread he was advised 
to eat. 

Illness, like misfortune, comes in battalions. Shahu’s brother, 
his sheet-anchor in life, was overworked, and he now suffered 
from a heart ailment. Maharani Laxmibai suffered from dysen¬ 
tery. At this time these worries were multiplied by the evidence 
given by Dewan Sabnis before the Public Service Commission. 
It stirred the Brahmins, and Dewan Sabnis became indignant at 
the treatment meted out to him by them. 

As Shahu was likely to develop a carbuncle and was confined 
to bed, he could not go to Bombay to wish bon voyage to Lord 
Sydenham. From his sick bed he thanked him for the great 
kindness he had shown him. But he did not fail to remind him 
of his irrigation scheme for which revised estimates were sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of Bombay. Shahu requested Syden¬ 
ham to assist him in getting the loan. The Government officials 
madp speeches, sent consulting engineers but said nothing about 
the loan. 

The carbuncle on Shahu's right thigh was opened on March 
26, 1613, and he had to lie in the Mission Hospital at Miraj. He 
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was expecting Government help fear the irrigation works. Lord 
Sydenham, writing in a sweet tone about the irrigation scheme, 
said that it was a very fine scheme which would confer great 
prosperity on his State and would be a noble monument to his 
rule. And without committing himself or his Government to the 
proposal about the loan. Lord Sydenham said he would conti¬ 
nue to take a warm interest in its progress even from England. 

Shahu was short of funds. Sydenham had left his motor-cars 
behind. The military secretary wrote to Shahu asking him 
whether he would buy them. Shahu replied that he was not in 
need of any carriage. And for months he waited for the loan 
from the Government with the patience of a fisherman who 
sits patiently angling. Sayajirao Gaikwad donated Rs. 20,000 
to the memorial of Lord Sydenham, but Shahu’s contribution is 
not known. 

Although greatly indisposed, the Chhatrapati wrote on April 
8, 1913, to B. L. Gupta, the Dewan of Baroda, to allow his 
brother-in-law Bapusaheb Khanvilkar to remain with him dur¬ 
ing his illness. He requested Maharaja Tukojirao Holkar 
through Talcherkar to employ his brother-in-law in a suitable 
post, which Holkar did. During his own illness he was writing 
letters to men of importance about the marriage of the daughter 
of his uncle, Appasaheb Surve, with Herekar Kumar. Though 
ill, he was always in search of new animals. He wrote to Col. 
Forbes to supply him with six pairs of harriers. 

It was Shahu’s practice to send mango parcels to his British 
friends, and for years they were gratified with these presents. 
Lord Harris, Lord Reay, Lord Hamilton, Sir William Lee- 
Wamer, Sir S. W. Edgerley, Lord Lamington and now Lord 
Sydenham were the recipients. He never failed to send mangoes 
to Hill and Fraser who were in India. The sweet fruit revived 
their interest in the welfare of his State, and they reflected his 
gratitude to them for the help and encouragement they gave 
him in times of difficulties. One of them wrote: “We appreciate 
no less than the delicious fruits your kind thought which, never 
forgets old friends.” 

V. P. Gupte, who was Karbhari in Sawantwadi State, had 
done Shahu a great turn at the time of the marriage of his 
brother. As he was ruined in Sawantwadi, Shahu wrote to friends 
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like Hill and others earnestly requesting them to give him a 
suitable job. About this time Shahu also wrote to Professor D. K. 
Karve to admit one Radhabai Kolasi as a boarder to his ^*hram 
He also wrote to Visvesvaraya, Dewan of Mysore, requesting 
him to look, into the matter of the Jain Swami Jagatguru and 
restore his honour and prestige. 

In May 1913 Shahu imposed strict restrictions on the partition 
of Inams. The new order considered Inam to be indivisible. 
According to this new order, the jahagirdars were prohibited 
from partitioning the Inam land, the eldest son of the jahagir- 
da,r being entitled to the estate; other relations had no right to 
divide the property among themselves. Sub-divisions rendered 
the Inam uneconomic and unprofitable; the holder of the un¬ 
economic shares became lazy and vain and did not devote their 
lives to independent, useful and ambitious enterprises. Like the 
caste system and priestcraft, the small insignificant vatans and 
Inams had been the bane of Hindu society. 

The Chhatrapati made strict rules regarding the disposal of 
mortgaged Inams. Now the creditors could not dispose of the 
mortgages concerning Inams or jahagirs. Shahu also made some 
changes in the procedure of the Budget. According to the new 
procedure, no item of expenditure was to be included in the 
budget without the sanction of the Maharaja. At this stage he 
introduced a major reform. Act II of 1912 passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India relating to the co-operative societies which pre¬ 
vailed in Bombay Presidency was applied with all its rules to 
the State and all its feudatories from June 1, 1913. On Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1913, the Kolhapur Urban Co-operative Society Ltd. 
was registered. It was the first registered co-operative society in 
Kolhapur. 

Another law passed at this time laid down that if a widow 
from a high caste family of the Marathas having no custom of 
remarriage went in for an inferior type of marriage, her children 
would not be entitled to inheritance of the Inam or the pro¬ 
perty. Foreigners or outsiders desiring to buy land in the Kolha¬ 
pur territory could not to do so without previous permission 
of the Darbar. However, D. C. Fernandes was exempted from 

this rule. 
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II 

That year a new hostel for Kaystha Prabhus was started and 
Shahu donated Rs. 2,000 towards its maintenance. Despite this 
support to and keen interest in education by the Maharaja, 
education among the Backward Classes did not make headway. 
In the Rajaram High School in 1911, that is, after a decade 
of effort, out of 507 boys 156 were Marathas (including allied 
castes), 35 were Jains, 14 Lingayats, 26 Mahars, 10 Muslims and 
3 Christians and others. So Shahu desired to renew his efforts 
in spreading education among the Backward and Depressed 
Classes. A very important reform Shahu introduced in the year 
1913 was in the field of education. On May 28, 1913, he issued 
a notification which was published in the State Gazette on June 
28, 1913, for information and guidance of the subjects. It 
observed: "Notwithstanding efforts that are being made for the 
spread of primary education among the Backward Classes the 
progress hitherto made has not been satisfactory.” “With a view,” 
it added, "therefore to accelerating the pace. His Highness the 
Chhatrapati Maharajasaheb has been pleased to order that every 
village in the State should have a school conducted by a person 
of the caste to which the majority of the villagers belong." 

In order to induce suitable persons to do the work, Shahu 
thought it necessary to have the schoolmaster in the list of here¬ 
ditary servants holding alienated land for the performance of 
their duties. He also appointed a committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of his brother Bapusaheb Ghatge. Jadhav, Dongre, Latthe, 
Dilwar, H. N. Ghatge, the members of the committee, were to 
work under Bapusaheb Ghatge in areas allotted to them. 

Sheri lands were to be selected by Bapusaheb Ghatge for 
being given to the schoolmaster. The Chhatrapati authorised 
Bapusaheb Ghatge to acquire the lands for the purpose and 
instruct the revenue officers accordingly. Latthe was removed 
from the committee as he did not honestly hold that the heredi¬ 
tary rule would succeed. Pupils were to receive instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic (reckoning only). The scheme 
did not make any progress; the plan of alienating lands to 
teachers had to be given up as later a new programme on the 
basis of compulsory education, was drawn up. Shahu was in 
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financial stringency on account of the vast irrigation scheme he 
had undertaken, and so he had helplessly thought of this feudal 
system of education. 

Shahu Chhatrapati now openly but cautiously came out to 
establish the Satya Shodhak School in Kolhapur in July 1913 
under the Dhangar leader, Vithal Done, who was a well-educated 
man. Haribhau Chavan, trained under the guidance of Bhaskar- 
rao Jadhav, who was a Sanskrit scholar, prepared a text book, 
Gharcha Purohit, 2 on religious rites and various other forms of 
worship. In short, it prescribed the duties of the priest. Under 
Jadhav's direction some leaflets were prepared to instruct the 
students in performing the marriage ceremony, the thread cere¬ 
mony, the annual revival of the thread ceremony, the anniver¬ 
sary rites and other rites. The students were from the non- 
Brahmin classes. Shahu also paid monthly salaries to Haribhau 
Chavan, Vithal Done and Shripatrao Chavan who were on the 
staff of the school. Shahu also paid the rent of the building 
and made a handsome grant to the school. 

In Baroda the Satya-Shodhakites had been doing such religious 
rites for many years. In May 1913, the Baroda authorities had 
passed a Bill declaring that no priest would be allowed to offi¬ 
ciate without obtaining a certificate from the recognised priests’ 
school. According to the Bill, no unqualified priest was to per¬ 
form the duties of a priest, and if an unqualified priest was 
found, he was to be fined Rs. 25. A priest should be well paid; 
so the Bill prescribed rates of fees for various religious rites. 

Some non-Brahmin youths from different parts of Maharashtra 
joined the Satya Shodhak School. The new priests trained in 
the school began to displace the Brahmin priests. Shahu was 
consciously moving in the matter. The sight of the new priests 
roused the ire of the Brahmin priests. Their monopoly was 
challenged with renewed vigour. The Brahmin community was 
bound to take the side of the Brahmin priests. Consequently, 
there grew again much tension in Kolhapur. In 1913 the number 
of religious ceremonies in Kolhapur city alone, where re 
ceremonies were performed without Brahmin priests, was 1,513 


out of which 266 were marriages. .. . 

Hindu marriages without Brahmin priests and other religious 
rites without them, had been introduced by Journo Phooley 


SC—15 
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from December 25, 1875, and the question had been fought by 
Brahmins since 1878 in the Court. M. G. Ranade, the first-class 
Subordinate Judge, had decided the case in favour of the Brah¬ 
min priests. According to Ranade’s verdict, the plaintiffs 
(Brahmin priests) were entitled to perform the ceremony 
irrespective of the host’s wishes, as well as to receive fees.® 
Thereafter, the District Judge, Poona, ruled that Brahmin 
priests should receive a fee equal to that paid by the defendants 
to the person or persons employed by them to officiate as priests. 

Before Ranade’s decision the Calcutta High Court had denied 
these rights to the Brahmins. It held that this was a “simple 
matter of conscience and not an obligation that a court of law 
can enforce.’’ Even in the Madras High Court the Brahmin 
Judges gave a verdict in favour of non-Brahmins declaring that 
“a monopoly to officiate as purohit (or priest) should not be 
recognised by court and it is against public policy to allow such 
a claim’’. Ranade’s judgment was cited in the Madras High 
Court by the ppriests’ advocates, but it was set aside by the Judges. 
At that time Ranade had not attained the status of a progressive 
thinker or a great man. 

Jotirao’s point was that the Brahmin priest had no right to 
a fee if he was not called to perform the duty. On January 8, 
1890, the Bombay High Court decided Balaji Patil’s case in his 
favour. The Chief Judge Charles Sargent and Justice Telang 
ruled that no Brahmin priest had any right to officiate at the 
ceremony and no fees were to be paid to him if he was not 
called upon to act. This was a signal victory for the movement 
of the Satya Shodhak Samaj. Thereafter the Nagpur High Court 
decided such cases in favour of non-Brahmins. 

As the Brahmin priests could not go to court now, they and 
the opponents of the Vedokta were resentful. The Shankara- 
charya of Kolhapur, while presiding over the Dassara function 
organised by the Kshatriya Maratha Dnyati Samaj in Bombay 
on October 9, 1918, said that disciples, coming as they did from 
the Chaturvamya, should not hate anybody but help one 
another, and one Purushottam Joshi, a speaker at the meeting, 
said it was in the Purana that the god of strife was to take up 
an incarnation at Kolhapur. The religious teachers of the Satya 
Shodhak Samaj, he added, by launching a campaign against the 
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Brahmins, had prepared the ground for the appearance of 
Kalki, the incarnation of strife.* 

Mukundarao Patil, a non-Brahmin editor and leader, pub' 
lished his long poem, Kulkami Leelamrit in July 1913. The; 
book is a masterpiece. It describes vividly the doings of Kulkami, 
a village officer. It is in a poetical metre called ovi and reveals 
how when the Brahmin Kulkami comes to the surface with his 
guiles and wiles, justice gets drowned. The book was published 
by Shahu’s man Vithal Done, was introduced by Bhaskarrao 
Jadhav and was dedicated to Dewan Sabnis. Its publication was 
financed by Shahu Chhatrapati. 

N. C. Kelkar wrote two editorials in the Kesari appreciating 
the diction, style and verve of Kulkami Leelamrit. In his 
masterly style, Kelkar criticised the book and said that when 
the names of Jadhav, Sabnis and Shahu came together it was 
not necessary to state its aim and effect. The Kesari * described 
it as poison in the form of nectar created to fulfil some devilish 
and destructive object. It was a special wine manufactured in 
a distillery, a wine very tasteful but full of Brahmin hatred, 
available only for three annas through the generosity of Shahu 
Maharaja. 

The book preached the message that village life could not 
improve unless the Kulkami vatans were abolished. It depicted 
the Kulkami as a source of vices and frauds and as the real 
villain in village polity. 

The book appeared at a time when the question of abolition 
of the Kulkami vatan was being hotly discussed in Maharashtra. 
From the point of view of literature, it was a good, harmonious 
poem. But the book was, the Kesari continued, as slanderous 
and spiteful as Samuel Butler’s Hudibras or Pope's Dunciad. 

The Kesari also criticised Shahu for financing the publication. 
It said that when the time came to abolish the Patil vatans, 
Shahu with all his might would not be able to save them. He 
was assisting the British Government which was ready to do 
away with the Kulkami vatans. Because Shahu donated a sum 
of about Rs. 200 he could not be praised as a supporter of 
learned men. The Kesari was happy that the Kulkamis were not 
Chitpawan Brahmins and that Kulkami Leelamrit was the first 
fruit which Phooley’s Samaj bore after its reappearance. It 
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should not be proscribed, the Kesari suavely concluded, although 
it came under section 153A of the Press Act, but it pressed the 
Government to suggest to Shahu that it was improper on his 
part to spread the fire of caste hatred. 

Ill 

Shahu’s sons were receiving a useful education under the 
guidance of Mrs. Irwin. In his letter of April 17, 1913, the first 
thing Shahu insisted on was that they should write and speak 
correct English; if their mistakes were not corrected at that 
stage, the boys would never improve and continue to make the 
same mistakes. He said he knew that some persons even after 
spending seven or eight years in England were unable to write 
correct English. The education of the Princes, he added, should 
be thoroughly practical and they should have high ideals of 
their duty. The boys attended a Carpentry Class, Prince Rajaram 
was sent to Agricultural Class. All the boys were given the 
option of studying Chemistry, Engineering or Agriculture. 

Shahu said he considered himself fortunate in having secured 
a kind-hearted, conscientious woman like Mrs. Irwin as their 
teacher. His friends. Sir Robert William Morrison, Maharaja 
Sayajirao Gaikwad, Lord Lamington and others, made enquiries 
about the boys and cheered them up. Prince Rajaram lost his 
flabbiness and looked smart and strong. There was no moire 
trouble of tremors on his fingers. He was the most amiable of 
the boys. Dr. R. V. Khedkar, who was then in London, made a 
mischievous report against Mrs. Irwin to Shahu. He sent a copy 
of that report to Mrs. Irwin and remarked that one should 
have a slanderer’s house close by. 

Dr. Khedkar’s letter reflected the work of his mind. Khedkar 
later turned out to be a man who held out threats to Shahu 
and his Darbar. Shahu was then thinking of a visit to England 
to see his sons there, but there was no improvement in his 
health. As his wound had not healed, he went to Bombay to 
consult some doctors and also to see a site for a house, but he 
could not get one. The doctors advised him to go at once to 
Miraj, for his health problem had assumed a serious turn. Some 
advised him to go to Europe for a change of air. But on August 
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28, 1913, Shahu wrote to his friend Hill: “I am feeling quite 
fresh and feel angry with the doctor for their threats: I think 
I shall feel well here and should not waste money on expensive 
trips." 

Shahu’s wound had not healed in the past five months. It was 
therefore reopened early in September by the doctors in Miraj. 
Writing to Hill, on September 11, 1913, after the operation, 
Shahu said sadly: “I was thinking of coming to see you but 1 
am vqry sorry 1 cannot do so now; 1 have again been operated 
on and I have now begun to feel like a burden to me. The 
haemorrhage was awful. It was something like three or four pints 
and I fainted. I feel very weak. I do not know when I shall be 
cured.” 

Meantime, Shahu, who was fascinated by the work of Dr. C. 
E. Vail, asked him for notes on lessons in ambulance work. He 
not only did this, but also asked the Mission to spare Dr. Vail 
for the service of the Kolhapur State. Writing to Dr. White, 
the Head of the Mission, Shahu said on October 18, 1913: “By 
sparing the services of Dr. Vail, you will not only be obliging 
me but conferring a great boon on hundreds and thousands of 
my subjects. You will be instrumental in directly helping to 
alleviate human misery and my subjects will bless for you,r help 
in this matter.” In reply to this letter. Dr. Vail, true to his 
life’s mission, said he would not be true to his noble purpose 
if he (Dr. Vail) took such a step. In the end Dr. Vail request¬ 
ed Shahu Chhatrapati to take back the motor-car which he had 
sent him as a gift. 

Shahu was on cordial terms with Shivajirao Holkar, the de¬ 
posed Maharaja of Indore. Shivajirao Holkar's son Tukojirao 
Holkar who was the new Maharaja of Indore, wanted his sym¬ 
pathy and support for his second marriage. “I believe,” Tukoji¬ 
rao said, “you know about my proposed second marriage. I expect 
from Your Highness sympathy and support. May I ask you to 
keep the matter entirely confidential?” Replying to his letter 
on October 31, 1913, Shahu said: "I shall be only too delighted 
to do what I can to help you. I shall be obliged if I may now 
and then get a hint from Your Highness as to the way I may be 
helpful." Shahu added that Holkar should count upon his 
sympathy. 
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Shahu invited the new Governor Lord Willingdon to pay a 
visit to Kolhapur, and he agreed to do so on November 29, 1913, 
Shahu felt proud that like his predecessors. His Excellency also 
had done him the honour of deciding to visit his State. At once 
he wrote to his feudatories and Balasaheb, the Chief of Miraj 
(Junior), and to Sampathrao Gaikwad, Senapati of Baroda, 
making a request for a loan of good motor-cars for about a 
week on the occasion of the Governor’s visit. 

Lord Willingdon, accompanied by his military and private 
secretary, visited Kolhapur on November 23, 1913, by a special 
train. The State gave him a hearty welcome. The Governor 
visited the A.E. Hospital, the Technical School, the Ambabai 
Chowk, the Old Palace, Elephants’ Nagarkhana and other places 
and inspected various old arms in the armoury with great 
interest. He entered the Ambabai Temple by the main gate 
and saw the image from a dais erected at the Garud Mandap, 
the temple having been brightly lit up. The Governor also 
visited Panhala. On November 25, 1913, Lord Willingdon un¬ 
veiled the busts of King George V and Queen Mary and other 
members of the Royal family, erected near the bust of Queen 
Victoria. 

: In his welcome speech Shahu said that he was grateful for 
the Govemofr’s visit and felt proud that his State should be the 
first to receive that honour. He heartily thanked Resident Col. 
Wodehouse for his support to Shahu’s educational policy and 
to the irrigation scheme. He hoped that the co-operation between 
England and India would make for the peace and happiness 
of both the countries. 

The Governor expjressed his warm appreciation of Shahu’s 
constant and unswerving support to British rule and authority. 
It was a matter of pride that he and his family stood firm in 
support of the sovereign and his rule during periods of political 
unrest. The Governor said he was glad to praise Shahu for his 
devotion to the British throne. The Governor was glad to note 
that Shahu was assisted in his work by the wojrthy Dewan Sabnis 
and his brother Bapusaheb Ghatge. Paying a tribute to Shahu 
for his interest m education and for the promotion of a new 
method in agriculture, the Governor observed: “The great 
scheme of irrigation which you propose to undertake testifies 
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to yqur sound desire to improve the productivity of the soil 
and give greater prosperity to the people.” Lord Willingdon 
then paid a visit to Dajipur to see the progress of the irrigation 
works. A few days later, in the new year’s honours, Dewan 
Sabnis was made a C.I.E. It was a further recognition of his 
great ability and steadfast devotion. 

After the Governor's visit, Sir Richard Lamb, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor, also paid a visit to the 
Kolhapur State on November 29, 1913, and Shahu was happy 
that he visited the irrigation works at Dajipur. Shahu wanted 
money from the Government of Bombay for expediting his 
irrigation scheme. That was the motive behind all his invitations 
to Government dignitaries. 

As directed by the Government of Bombay, Shahu again 
submitted a report on the progress of the irrigation work and 
then submitted an application for a loan of Rs. 25 lakhs for 
the purpose of completing it. Shahu placed engineer B. P. Jagtap 
under Hankel of the Bombay P.W.D. to get the necessary insight 
into the practical work. 

There was some request from J. N. Fraser for help in publish¬ 
ing the poems of Tukaram. With the permission of the Govern¬ 
ment, Fraser approached Shahu and Sayajirao Gaikwad for help 
in the project. Both were famous for promoting Marathi 
literature and thought. 

In December 1913 Shahu took up his lodgings in Sardar Griha 
in Bombay. It was his wish that there should be Indian lodging 
houses run on modem lines, decent and well equipped. The 
new building of the Sardar Griha was built in 1911 and Shahu, 
who had no building in Bombay of his own, took up lodgings 
in Sardar Griha. During his visits to Bombay since 1902 Tilak 
too had stayed at the Sardar Griha, and in 1908 he was arrested 
there. Shahu gave its proprietor, B. K. Salvekar, encouragement 
to run the lodgings on proper lines. 6 Shahu's association with 
the Sardar Griha attracted the other Maratha Chiefs to it. 

Shahu’s collection of animals had been growing as before. 
Krishnaraj Wadiyar, Maharaja of Mysore, sent him some ele¬ 
phants but they died soon after. So he was sending a second 
hatrii of elephants. Later, Shahu sent his men to Nairobi to 
ratrh cheetas. ^leopards) in Kenya, in Africa, But they returned 
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without a cheeta. He also sent his men to Burma, but they also 
returned without a cheeta. However, his' men brought him six 
cheetas from Bellary. 

Sir Jamshetjee Jijibhoy requested Shahu to contribute to the 
South African Fund started to support Gandhi’s struggle for 
the rights of Indians in South Africa. Shahu asked Robertson 
what he should do in the matter. On December 12, 1913, 
Robertson said that the Indians in South Africa wetre in some 
respects subjected to unmerited hardship. There was no harm, 
he added, in subscribing to the fund if Shahu felt inclined to 
do so. The African struggle led by Gandhi was neither against 
the British Government nor against the Indian Government. 
The fact was that Shahu was not ready to incur the displeasure 
of the Government and create misunderstanding. Shahu had 
concentrated his energy and mind on the construction of the 
irrigation project. Yet he had to spend a lot of money on his 
visitors and Darbars. That year, his friend Bhavsinhji and 
Sampatrao Gaikwad, Senapati of Baroda, were among the visi¬ 
tors to Kolhapur. 


IV 

Shahu was proud of the Maratha Chiefs. He had mice to 
arbitrate on behalf of the Rani of Sawantwadi who had been 
in trouble since December 1913. Having a talk with her, Shahu 
found her very obedient and repentant, and willing to take 
his advice. In his report of January 8, 1914, to Robertson, Shahu 
observed that it was his opinion that she should not be treated 
as a minor; otherwise she would stealthily spend her jewellery 
and money and would come to grief. She should therefore be 
treated like a major, so that she might feel the responsibility. 
In a month or two it would be possible for the advisers to say 
whether die had turned over a new leaf. Shahu thanked Robert¬ 
son on behalf of all the Marathas and especially so for his 
decision. 

The Rani of Sawantwadi was moved out of the Presidency. 
On January 18, 1914, Shahu wrote to her that die would not 
have been treated more kindly even by her husband or parents 
than she was by the Government. He asked her to be very 
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careful and warned her that as she was an unguided widow, 
everyone would try to cheat and ruin her. This, he concluded, 
was his last letter of advice to her. 

A very sincere friend, Shahu gave presents to the daughter 
of Claude Hill. Among the presents there was a pearl necklace, 
an ivory box and a painting of a mythological subject from the 
Mahabharata. Shahu said he would be obliged if Hill allowed 
her to keep these as gifts. It is difficult to say whether Hill 
accepted the presents. Hill wrote in February 1915 that as per 
instructions of the Secretary of State for India he could not 
receive any gifts. 

Shahu introduced Marathi in Balbodh script as the State 
medium of correspondence from January 1, 1914. All corres¬ 
pondence was to be in the Balbodh script. The motive in intro¬ 
ducing the form was to help the common man to do his work 
independently with the State and public departments. 

The Princes, who were studying in England, had made much 
progress. In January 1914 Prince Rajaram joined St. Edwards 
at Oxford and Prince Shivaji was admitted to King Edward’s 
School, Bromsgrove. Rajaram was liked by all in the school. 

While Shahu was busy with the irrigation scheme and with 
procuring new animals for the paddock, he raised statues to 
the members of the Royal family of England. Those who hated 
this idea tarred the faces of Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. 
This happened on the midnight of February 14, 1914, when 
the police guard were asleep. Tar was drizzling down their faces 
till eight the next morning. 7 The offenders were not found. 
The fact was that the more Shahu showed devotion to the 
throne of England the more he invited trouble for himself. 

The Bombay Government was indignant at the tar incident. 
The British Parliament was also stirred. Lord Willingdon, the 
Governor of Bombay, said in his letter of March 27, 1914, 
that he was much distressed to hear of the outrage perpetrated 
in Kolhapur lately in desecrating the statues of the late king 
and queen. He hoped that the miscreants might be brought to 
justice. Sir J. D. Reed asked a question in Parliament on March 
5, 1914, about this matter. 
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Shahu’s fame as an expert rider and sportsman had spread 
far and wide. A lover of sports from Austria, by name Count 
Hoyas, had requested him through a British friend Col. Ferris 
and Sir Alfred Pease from London to introduce him to Shahu. 
For his paddock Hoyas wanted an Indian bison. On February 
27, 1914, Count Hoyas visited Kolhapur, saw the irrigation work 
at Dajipur and went for shikar in the Vakighol forest. There 
he shot some animals and left for Bombay on March 7, 1914, 
after visiting some historic places in the city. 

On April 8, 1914, an Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
was opened by Robertson, Political Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, and it remained open till April 16, 1914. The prac¬ 
tice of holding the Annual Hqrse and Cattle Show at Chinchali 
was given up as it was not a central place. It was decided to 
revive the old institution for the benefit of the ryots and hold 
an exhibition at the time of the Jotiba Fair which attracted 
many people from the surrounding districts. The exhibition was 
so arranged that it combined instruction with amusement. The 
farmers exhibited the produce, all kinds of livestock, new and 
old implements of husbandry and the modes of using them. 
Dr. Mann, the then Principal of the Agricultural College, Poona, 
was present. 

In Shahu’s welcome speech which was read by the Dewan 
Sabnis, Shahu said that the miscreants, who had defaced the 
busts of Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, had caused him 
deep sorrow and no efforts would be spared to unearth the 
culprits. 

L. Robertson hoped that the agricultural classes would avail 
themselves of the lessons that were to be learnt from the exhibits 
and the demonstrations that were attached to the show. He 
further said that the efforts that were being made to introduce 
new methods into the agriculture of the country would bear 
good fruit Referring to the disfiguring of the busts, he said 
that the people were ashamed of this miscreant, whoever he 
might be, and they detested and disowned his motives. He paid 
a tribute to Shahu who was so upright in action and thought 
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and so sincerely devoted to the promotion of the well-being of 
his subjects. 

Maharaja Tukojirao Holkar visited Kolhapur with Maharani 
Indirabai on April 12, 1914. On his arrival, he was given a 
warm welcome. Shahu’s distinguished guests marched in grand 
procession on elephants through the streets to the station 
bungalow. The people showered flowers on the Royal couple. 
Tukojirao took a lively interest in the exhibition. The Holkars 
had retained the affection which was due to the House of 
Shivaji. Tukojirao Holkar would not occupy a chair by the 
side of Shahu and took a pride in occupying an ordinary seat. 
But Shahu entreated him to occupy a chair close by his seat. 
He did so. At the request of Shahu, Tukojirao had brought 
his ancient State flag with him. 

Tukojirao evinced great interest in the history of Kolhapur, 
its arts and agriculture, and the exhibition. The striking features 
of the functions held in his honour, the elephant-fights and 
wrestling matches, pleased him greatly. 

Shahu held a Darbar on April 17, at the New Palace in 
honour of the Royal guests. Holkar said he was proud, as every 
Maratha was, whatever his position in life might be, to look 
upon the representative of the House of Shivaji with affectionate 
regard and reverence. He said he had accepted the invitation in 
that spirit and come there like a man on a pilgrimage. He was 
gratified with the arrangements made for his comfort and 
entertainment. On April 13, 1914, Holkar presided over the 
prize-giving function and gave away the prizes to the successful 
exhibitors. It may be noted here that Bapusaheb, the silent, 
strong man and P. C. Patil, the agriculture expert, were respon¬ 
sible for the success of the exhibition. 

While these festivities and functions were going on, an event 
of some importance took place. The Chhatrapatt declared open 
the temple which he had built in memory of the two great 
heroes Shivaji and Tarabai. His devotion to these two great 
historic personages was proverbial. 

In April 1914 Shahu conferred the title of Pant Sachiv on 
the Chief of Ichalkaranji. Ferris from London wrote to Shahu 
that Babasaheb of Ichalkaranji had been misunderstood. He 
had talked well of Shahu when Babasaheb met him in London. 
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This hereditary title, the Chiefs forefathers had tried to win 
from the Kolhapur Darbar, but they had failed. In order to 
make Babasaheb friendly towards the Government and to win 
him over to his side, Shahu conferred the title on him. This 
encouraged the Pant Sachiv to appeal to Shahu on May 25, 1914, 
to restore his power in criminal matters which had been with* 
drawn in 1910. In his appeal, the Pant Sachiv said: "The present 
humiliating situation is causing great administrative inconve¬ 
nience and my own health has suffered much by the sense of 
my mortification. Mr. Deshpande and myself have repeatedly 
made requests in this behalf to Your Highness. J shall now feel 
very grateful if Your Highness would see your way to remove 
the stigma upon me as soon as possible, for which favour 1 
shall feel ever grateful to Your Highness." Shahu did not yield 
to these pleadings, and the Chief again renewed his application 
in 1917. Vishalgad faced the same situation. 

In May 1914 Shahu laid the foundation stone of a theatre 
in the Khasebag. A great admirer and supporter of the Marathi 
stage, Shahu helped it in various ways; providing the actors with 
necessary material, inducing able actors to join certain dramatic 
companies, or helping the companies with money. Govindrao 
Tembe, who was a peerless harmonium player in India, received 
encouragement from Shahu. The theatre was completed and 
was named the Palace Theatre. Years after it was renamed after 
the great actor-singer, Keshavrao Bhosle, in whom drama, music 
and acting mellowed into a unified whole. 

The talks of the Princes aroused Shahu's pride in his prede¬ 
cessors and he decided to raise a memorial to Chimasaheb who 
had pined away in Karachi in 1869 as a British prisoner. Shahu 
was very proud of this hero of 1857 and whenever he remember¬ 
ed him he talked of the Britishers in a disdainful manner. 
Through Col. Wodehouse Shahu could now buy a plot of land 
at Karachi. Subsequently a memorial was raised to the memory 
of this great patriot. As the offenders in the tarring of the busts 
were not found, Shahu offered, on May 30, 1914, Rs. 5,000 to 
any person who would help the Darbar to catch the offender 
or would catch him. 8 

Immediately after the tarring of the busts, the two factions 
In the Kolhapur Darbar were stirred. The one that was: against 
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Bhaskairao Jadhav and A B. Latthe took it into its head to 
bfittg Latthe. into trouble. Kallapa Nitve, a Jain leader, tele¬ 
graphically called Bhaurao Patil to Kolhapur, set fire to his 
own press after his. arrival and pressed him either to implicate 
Latthe ox* prepare to go to face jail. Nitve thought Bhaurao Pad! 
would give evidence implicating Latthe, as Latthe had driven 
Bhaurao Patil out of the Jain Hostel in 1908. But Latthe had 
done this more for Bhaurao’s indisciplined and riotous beha¬ 
viour in the hostel than for his disbelief in untouchability or 
for his progressive views. 

A rebel from his boyhood, Bhaurao Patil knew Shahu well 
as he had stayed at the Palace during his student days. Bhaurao 
angrily and fearlessly replied to Nitve that he would not utter 
a lie against Latthe even though his life was at stake. He would 
not take revenge upon Latthe for the disciplinary action he had 
taken against him in his student days. Consequently Bhaurao 
was arrested on a chazge of tarring the busts and was persecuted 
in custody, where he attempted to commit suicide by jumping 
into a well and drinking kerosene. The case would not come up 
before the court for a long time. In a desperate mood, Bhaurao's 
mother, bold and straightforward, one day stood on the road 
and stopped Shahu's carriage. She implored Shahu to give her 
son a fair trial in the Court. She said she was confident that 
her son was truthful and would not disgrace his family by such 
an evil act. If he was untruthful and found guilty in the court, 
she would herself put an end to his life. Shahu at once ordered 
his Police Chief to open the trial. The Resident, too, was con¬ 
vinced that Bhaurao was not concerned with the tarring busi¬ 
ness. 

At last, the trial opened in May 1914. On the day of judg¬ 
ment, the judge, to his surprise, heard the sound of snoring. 
On inquiry he learnt that the accused was snoring in the dock. 
He asked his peon to awake him. On awaking, Bhaurao told 
th e judge that he was asleep because he was not concerned with 
the misdeed; he was quite innocent. But he was ready to suffer 
punishment if the judge found it otherwise. The judge acquit¬ 
ted hinn, and he was taken away by his parents immediately. A 
great life was saved. That cast a lurid light on the working of 
the Kolhapur Police Department which then suffered from a 
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rift. The Satya Shodhak Samaj workers were suspected in this 
affair. So the first effect of the tar-incident upon the Satya Sho¬ 
dhak Samaj was that its leaders Latthe, Bhaskarrao Jadhav and 
M. G. Dongre resigned from the Satya-Sfaodhak Samaj. They 
declared that they would not associate with the work of the 
Samaj. For a time there was a lull in their activities. Latthe 
was perhaps suspected by the Bombay Government authorities 
in the tar business. At this time he had incurred the displeasure 
of Shahu, and besides, he had criticised Fernandes through his 
weekly Pragati for his misconduct. One Dada Balgowda Patil 
filed a suit against Latthe and his brother. It was concerning the 
management of some Sugar Plantation and Manufacturing 
Company Ltd. in which Latthe and his brother were involved. 
The Darbar appointed a committee of three officers on Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1914, to inquire into the matter and to give a decision. 

Meanwhile, Latthe learnt that an attempt was being made 
with the help of the Brahmin police officers of Kolhapur to 
connect the inmates of the Jain hostel with the tarring of the 
busts. Having sensed the danger, Latthe immediately escaped to 
Sangli. For several months he was harassed. At last the Kolha¬ 
pur police inspector Mhaiskar tried to arrest him at Sangli 
under the pretext of some charges against him in the suit. But 
Latthe fled to Miraj without a railway ticket. They pursued him 
and arrested him at Miraj early in December 1914 and took 
him to Belgaum. 9 There he was released on bail by the Deputy 
Collector of Belgaum at the instance of Belvi. Thereupon Latthe 
demanded that his trial should take place in British territory 
and his removal to any State should not be done without the 
sanction of the Political Agent. Latthe never entered the Kolha¬ 
pur State during the lifetime of Shahu Chhatrapati although 
he met him about six or seven years later in Bombay or Poona. 
After this persecution Latthe obtained the LL.B. Degree and 
practised as a lawyer at Belgaum. 

Latthe’s persecution at the hands of the Kolhapur police and 
the intervention of Belvi in his arrest, his conversations with 
Gangadharrao Deshpande and later his inclusion in the first 
Congress Ministry of the Bombay Province in 1937, indicated 
that; he had had a hand in the tarring business. Much later, 
Latthe observed about the tar case in his biography of Shahu 
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Chhatrapati that “the subsequent story of 1914 must await publi¬ 
cation for many years to come.” 10 About ten years after this 
incident, Latthe came to Kolhapur as the Dewan of the State. 
Later, the Bombay Government in its D.O. letter of January 
7, 1915, informed the Government of India “that the outrage 
is done by the persons living in Jain Boarding House. His High¬ 
ness is requested to call upon the Jain leaders and to ask them 
to clear the stigma or bring the offender to book. No useful 
purpose would be served to pursue the matter at present.” 



CHAPTER 15 

Seeking Help to Defeat 
Tilak 


At this juncture, an important event took place in the history 
of India. Tilak, the great leader of India, was released from 
Mandalay and was brought to Poona on June 1C, 1914. In a 
short while crowds flocked to his house and paid their homage 
to the great man. On June 26, 1914, Government issued a 
circular proclaiming a boycott of Tilak, declaring that until 
Tilak showed by overt acts that he had altered his views and 
intended to modify his propaganda, he must be looked upon 
as the enemy of the British Government. 

The Government of Bombay installed two police chowkies in 
the neighbourhood of Tilak's house and kept close surveillance 
on him, prohibiting Government servants of all grades, vatandars, 
title holders, pensioners and teachers from visiting him. 

On Tilak’s release, Shahu perhaps feared that the terrorists 
would again take up their weapons in Kolhapur. In order to 
be on his guard he thought he should take strong measures 
against them. But the Kolhapur Darbar had no business to issue 
a circular upholding the orders of the British Government 
against Tilak. Yet, on July 22, 1914, it helplessly echoed its 
British master's voice. The Dewan’s circular prohibited the 
inamdars, the vatandars, the title-holders, servants of the Darbar, 
pensioners and teachers in State-recognised schools from having 
any contact or connection with Tilak. The circular added that 
proper punishment would be inflicted on those who acted 
against the order. 

Shahu’s health was a bit improved. Dr. Vail reported in June 
1914 that no sugar was found in the blood examination. Engros- 
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sed as he was in the execution of the irrigation, project, and 
anxious for aid from the Bombay Government, he entreated 
the Government to treat his scheme as a work of public 
utility. He therefore invited Lord Willingdon to Kolhapur to 
open the Agricultural Show and to enjoy pig-sticking and a 
shoot. With great earnestness Shahu wrote to Willingdon on 
July 25, 1914, asking him to loan the services of engineer 
Ghogari. He said he could not complete such work without his 
help and added that His Excellency ought to encourage such 
work. 

Just at this moment World War I broke out on August 4, 
1914, and the Government of Bombay had to look after its own 
interests. When the war broke out Shahu was held up at Loka- 
pur on account of floods. There he read about the declaration 
of war. He stopped thinking of the irrigation scheme and on 
August 6, 1914, he wrote to his Dewan: “We do not know what 
England is going to do. The obligation of the triple alliance 
will compel England also to join the war and it will be a 
frightful thing if England joins the war. How to bring the 
boys back is a question which I cannot solve." As was natural 
with him to consult Bapusaheb in times of difficulty, he asked 
the Dewan and Bapusaheb what should be done about the 
safety of his sons. 

While Shahu was thinking of irrigation and the safety of his 
sons, he sent a telegram to the Governor of Bombay, offering 
support to the Government and placing at its disposal the whole 
resources of his State and his personal services if need arose. 

Shahu offered his sons in England for volunteer work or for 
service as Volunteer Boy Scouts. If the Government wanted his 
services and that of his brother, they were ready to do any work. 
If his sons, he added, could not be utilised in any way for war, 
he should have to call them back. The Government expressed 
its sincere appreciation of his spirit and devotion. On August 
12, 1914, the Political Secretary said in reply to Shahu that 
victory would come to the Allies as Germany could not stand 
up against united forces of practically the whole of Europe. 
The Governor requested Shahu to help the War Fund. 

It was about this time that Khaserao Jadhav and Dr. Annie 
Besant visited Kolhapur. Shahu had great admiration for Dr. 
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Annie Besant. Whenever he found liberal Hindu leaders inter¬ 
ested in changing the rigidity of the society, he was attracted 
to them. Besant was such a leader. 

On account of Shahu’s inordinate love for cheetas, he tried to 
obtain them from several hunters. He wrote to the Ni7am in 
May and August 1914, requesting him to supply him with a 
cheeta. In September 1914 Shahu took up lodgings at Sardar 
Griha, met Lord Willingdon and discussed the War Relief Fund 
Scheme. In this meeting he gently appealed to the Governor to 
uphold his decision in the Ichalkaranji affair. 

The Government gave sanction to a continuation for a further 
period of five years of the agreement for the reciprocal extra¬ 
dition cases between Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha 
Country. Shahu was preparing himself for any emergency, think¬ 
ing that Tilak might rouse the terrorists to activity after their 
release. But a few days later Shahu met Tilak at Gaikwad 
Wada and borrowed the manuscript of the Gita-Rahasya from 
Tilak as it was needed by the Government for a review. Tilak 
had respect for the word of Shahu who had helped him patrioti¬ 
cally and so he honoured his word. When done with, the 
Government returned the manuscript to Shahu and he safely 
returned it to Tilak. Theirs was a love-hate relation. Their 
admiration for each other was intermingled with suspicion and 
hatred. 

On his return to Kolhapur from Bombay, Shahu called a 
meeting of leading merchants in the Slate at the Palace on 
September 14, 1914, and himself presided over it. There he 
expressed his belief that the British Army would come out 
victorious. Dewan Sabnis said that they must not give credence 
to false rumours and that they should collect War Relief Fund. 
Thereon Shahu kept himself busy with the War Relief Fund. 
He did his utmost to promote the cause of recruiting and to 
supply the British Government with men and money. With 
great zeal he offered the Government gratis horses selected by 
the military officers in November 1914. The Government of 
India conveyed to the Bombay Government its warm apprecia¬ 
tion of the offer. To attract recruits Shahu organised wrestling 
matches. The Resident, however, reported on December 2, 1914, 
that Shahu tried to enlist men but to no avail. 
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The Kolhapur Darbar made inquiries with the Bombay 
Government about the use of the decorations, the stars and 
badges of the Orders with which Shahu was invested. The Dar¬ 
bar wanted to know whether Shahu could use them on the 
occasion of Darbars held on great Indian festivities such as 
Dassara, and at Darbars held in honour of Indian Chiefs visit¬ 
ing his capital. Shahu had been invested with so many badges; 
perhaps no Indian Prince had as many as he. In public life, 
the idea of grandeur often appealed to him. 

The end of the year 1914 brought the news that Shivaji’s 
image in the temple at Malvan Fort was in need of repairs. 
Shahu at once sent the Superintendent of the Technical School 
to Malvan to do the needful. 

The new year 1915 witnessed Shahu’s appointment as an 
Honorary Colonel of the lOSrd Maratha Light Infantry. He 
was now Colonel Shahu, having been created G.C.S.I. in 1895, 
Maharaja in 1900, L.L.D. in 1902, G.C.V.O. in 1903 and G.C.I.E. 
in 1911. Some months earlier the Darbar had made this sugges¬ 
tion about the honorary designation as they thought such an 
honorary rank would be useful to him for recruitment and 
military propaganda. Lord Willingdon spoke to the Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge, about this grant of an honorary rank to Shahu 
Maharaja. At the outset Lord Hardinge was not agreeable to 
the proposal as he saw the least or no reason for conferring 
such an honorary rank on the Maharaja. In his view Shahu had 
not done or was doing nothing for the Army. According to the 
memorandum by the Secretary of State for India despatched 
in 1883, no person who was not connected with the army was 
to be invested with a military title. 

Despite this, it was impressed on the Government of India 
that Shahu claimed the first rank among the Indian Chiefs in 
Bombay Presidency. In 1904 he offered to maintain a unit of 
the Imperial Service Troops, but because of political and other 
considerations the matter was dropped. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment said that the Maharaja, who was the last descendant oi 
Shivaji, represented the best blood and deserved the honorary 
rank. Lord Hardinge then changed his mind. 

On December 31, 1914, the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, sent a telegram to 
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Shahu Maharaja congratulating him on his appointment as 
Honorary Colonel of the 103rd Maratha Light Infantry. With 
great joy Shahu replied on January 1, 1915, to the Viceroy that 
he was profoundly grateful for the honour and requested him 
to convey his respectful feelings of loyalty to the King. Several 
messages came to Shahu, congratulating him on the honorary 
appointment. After his elevation to the rank of Colonel, Shahu 
made an offer to the Government to establish a Convalescent 
Home at Panhala for soldiers, sick or wounded. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, while appreciating the offer of Shahu Maharaja, 
informed him that they were doubtful about the advantages of 
such a Home and Panhala was far away from the main railway 
line. In case, he added, the Maharaja so desired, he would sug¬ 
gest an alternative. 

Shahu again fell ill in February 1915 and moved to Shedbal 
for some time. The Collector of Belgaum directed his officer to 
give him all the necessary assistance. He said: “They will, I am 
sure, be only too delighted to help as Your Highness has the 
name of being the essence of kindness to all faithful subordi¬ 
nates.” 

Prince Rajaram, affectionately called Jayasingrao, was in 
England, and in the capacity of the Yuvaraj of Kolhapur he 
visited the wounded Indian soldiers at the Royal Pavilion and 
Dome. This he did at the instance of his guide Mrs. Irwin, who 
wanted to impress upon him the importance of self-reliance and 
composure; Prince Shivaji also accompanied him. The Maratha 
patients were delighted to speak with the Yuvaraj and kept him 
there a long time, especially the ones from the neighbourhood 
of Kagal and Kolhapur. Rajaram distributed sweets to them 
and gave five pounds to the Major for the extra comfort of the 
wounded. He also distributed tilgul among the Maratha soldiers. 

II 

Just at this time the Privy Council in England decided on 
March 26, 1915, the Tai Maharaj Case in favour of Jagannath 
Maharaj on whose behalf Tilak had appealed from the decision 
of the Bombay High Court. It reversed the judgment given in 
the High Court of Bombay by Justice Chandavarkar and Justice 
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Heaten. The Privy Council quashed the decree of the Bombay 
High Court and restored the judgment of the Sub-judge of 
Poona. Referring to the statement made in Justice Chandavar- 
kar’s judgment that Tilak and others had conspired together 
to give false evidence, their Lordships said that they did not 
think that one word of it was justified by the evidence in the 
case. 

Tilak was happy that he had at last won die case after a 
long-drawn-out struggle which had taxed his purse and brains 
for over fourteen years. It was a rebuke to the Bombay judges 
and a vindication of Tilak’s character, a final blow to the Bom¬ 
bay Government which had been cherishing an evil desire to 
damage the reputation of Tilak. 

The crushing defeat inflicted on him by the Privy Council 
made Shahu anxious and restless. Robertson, whom Bala Maharaj 
met in Bombay, wrote to Shahu on March 26, 1915, rather 
over-confidently that many of the points seemed to go in Bala 
Maharaj’s favour, but added in an intriguing tone: “I am look¬ 
ing into the suggestions made by Your Highness about the pro¬ 
perty in British India. We shall do what is possible to preserve 
it from the clutches of Tilak and his friends. And it will not 
be surrendered except at the last extremity.” 

Shahu went to Bombay, and writing a letter to Hill from 
Sardar Griha on April 8, 1915, observed: “If Privy Coundl’s 
decision was in our favour everything was all right. Now I am 
going to take the lead on my own account and make representa¬ 
tion. It should not look I have motive of self-interest in it except 
to prevent the estate from getting into the hands of my friend 
Tilak.” 

The next day Shahu wrote to Sheppard, another Councillor, 
that “my object is that my friend Tilak should not get the 
estate. I have spent a lot of money on the case. I do not mind 
spending even more on the litigation as long as Tilak does not 
get at the property. Unfortunately the Privy Council has decided 
the case against our child.” He was only keen, he added, that 
Tilak should not get any part of it. 

Shahu successfully prevailed on Lord Willingdon to visit 
Kolhapur for a shikar, and he did so on May 2, 1915. Lord 
Willingdon was pleased with the shooting camp and at the 
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sight of a picturesque valley near the Western Ghats. Ix>rd 
Willingdon and Lady Willingdon visited the dam and water¬ 
works at Radhanagar. It was a successful trip, for Willingdon 
shot a big tiger, a panther and two bears. He also witnessed an 
elephant-fight before leaving Kolhapur on May 8, 1915. 

Greatly interested in the conduct of the war, Shahu issued a 
notification protecting the interests of Indian soldiers from 
litigation in the Kolhapur State. He ordered that their court 
cases should be suspended till the termination of the War. The 
Government of India appreciated these steps and also the Maha¬ 
raja’s gift of four horses. 

In May 1915 the Saraswatibai Saraswat Hostel was opened. 
A generous Saraswat woman named Saraswatibai Latkar had 
given a donation towards the building of a hostel. Shahu had 
already donated a site worth Rs. 5,000 for the hostel, in addition 
to a small maintenance grant for the institution. Shahu supple¬ 
mented the building fund too and the building was soon com¬ 
pleted. 

The visits of the Governor were favourable opportunities 
which Shahu utilised for the solutions to his own problems. At 
this time Shahu demanded some villages from the British terri¬ 
tory as a compensation for the submerged villages in his State 
on account of the Gokak Canal Scheme. The Darbar wanted to 
retain its hold on the submerged villages as well. The Secretary 
of State found it difficult to agree to the demand made by the 
Darbar. Shahu renewed his demands for a review of the Tai 
Maharaj Case and the Governor promised him in July that he 
would look most carefully into it when the papers readied him. 
Meanwhile, Shahu consulted some lawyers through Dewan Sab- 
nis to find out loopholes in the judgment of the Privy Coundl. 

The question of Shahu’s claim to the Tanjore property was 
being considered, and Government was helping him to prepare 
the case. On August 9, 1915, Shahu was to appear as a witness 
before the Resident, and pleaders from Tanjore were to examine 
him. "The pleaders," he said, "frightened all his life out of 
him by saying that if he failed in his examination the case would 
be spoiled." Shahu was at Raibag. His health was poor though 
there was neither albumin nor sugar in his blood. He wrote to 
Hill on August 5, 1915, that it was a pleasant native place for 
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shikar. “But as the crops have grown, there is no shikar now 
and in a village like this l feel very lonely,” he added. This 
shows how Shahu strictly observed the rules of shikar which he 
had framed himself. A law-maker, he was not a law-breaker. 

As directed by the Governor, Shahu represented the Tai 
Maharaj case to the Government. On August 8, 1915, Shahu 
wrote to Robertson enumerating all the points of the case. They 
were: “Jagannath Maharaj was adopted without the sanction of 
the Darbar; so Tilak defied the Darbar”. Tilak would train 
Jagannath in his own principles and ways of thought, and his 
estate he would be able to administer for a long time. Shahu 
added, rather unfairly, that it was said a heavy debt of a lakh 
of rupees was incurred in spite of the fact that there was an 
annual income of rupees 30,000 and the family consisted of 
only one widow. According to Shahu, the most important point 
Was that Jagannath would be a loyal Tilakite and that he was 
not a lineal descendant of the family. As Shahu thought justice 
was on his side, both from a practical and political point of 
view, and also under the treaty obligations, he said his actions 
deserved the support of the Government. What was the other 
point justifiable in his favour Shahu wondered? He said: “After 
passing his whole life in sedition, Tilak may now put on the 
garb of loyalty but at heart he would ever remain what he has 
been.” Moreover, Shahu suggested that because Baba Maharaj 
was involved in the Rand Murder Case, 1 he had come under the 
clutches of Tilak. 

Besides, Shahu concluded, the Privy Council had only deter¬ 
mined whose adoption was valid, but it could not say who 
should succeed to the estate. The next week he again wrote to 
Robertson and asked, “Why should Tilak be allowed to get a 
victory over me especially when my cause is just?” Tilak, Shahu 
added, was a man of the rabid public whereas he was proud 
to say that he was a man of the Government and also of the 
sensible and loyal section of the public. Shahu said it was desira¬ 
ble that all religious heads should be “on our side.” He cited 
the case of Professor Bhanu who was appointed in November 
1914 by the Shankaracharya as a Chief Officer to manage the 
estate, but Shahu had him removed and prevented Poona from 
having a religious centre id his State.. 
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Almost all the points Shahu raised in die matter were per¬ 
sonal and political and had nothing to do with justice. On 
September 10, 1915, he wrote to Sheppard that his “prestige as 
well as Government’s prestige is at stake. . . . Why allow an 
undesirable man to be jubilant when he is not in the right?” 
Of the points that Shahu raised only one was worth considering. 
That was whether or not Tilak had clearly sought Shahu's 
permission for the adoption. Tilak had informed the Darbar 
in his letter of June 18, 1901, to the Dewan that “as we propose 
to give a son in adoption shortly we want the sanction at our 
hands.” Dewan Sabnis never said in his correspondence with 
Tilak that Kumbhojkar had never applied for the permission 
as Tilak had expected him to do. 

According to Shahu’s own admission, he had opposed T ilak 
in this case at the instance of British officials. On September 9, 
1915, he went to Poona and saw the Governor’s Councillors 
and the next day wrote to the Governor on September 11, 1915, 
that Dewan Sabnis would explain to him how the Tai Maharaj 
Case vitally affected his prestige. Hill informed Shahu from 
Simla on September 24 that the representation the Darbar had 
made in the Tai Maharaj Case was put very well, and wishing 
him success in it, he observed: “Of course, it is an important 
and difficult case but you have represented it in a very proper 
way.” 

The fact was that Shahu had made this a prestige issue, although 
he had legally backed the wrong horse. His adversary Tilak 
was not only the greatest leader of India of his day, but also a 
teacher of advocates. Admittedly, the truth was on Tilak’s side 
white the Councillors and Shahu wanted to wrest law to suit 
themselves and take truth on their side. Though the Councillors 
used all their intellectual resources, they could not interfere in 
the case with judicial authority. What they could do was to 
postpone the possession of the estate by Jagannath Maharaj. 

m 

In September 1915 the Prabhu Hostel was named after Rao 
Bahadur Raghunath Vyankaji Sabnis by the organizers as a 
mark of the great contribution Sabnis had made towards the 
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success of the hostel. Sabnis was praised for his loyalty, ability 
and uprightness not only by the people of Kolhapur and by 
high Government officials but also by a student of economics* 
Writing from Godhra, the student of economics 2 observed: 
“You are perhaps the only Dewan who had the fortune of 
enjoying the Dewanship for the longest period in one State and 
it will not be too much to expect your name to be permanently 
associated with the economic progress of the State." Sabnis was 
indeed the man behind Shahu and his policies. Donating an 
amount of six thousand rupees and a building with the land, 
Shahu said that whatever success he had achieved, he owed to 
Dewan Sabnis. 8 Indeed, Dewan Sabnis stood loyally and irrevo¬ 
cably by his ruler in every delicate or dangerous situation and 
handled it patiently, diligently and in statesmanly way, besides 
cherishing the same aim as his master, the elevation of the 
Backward and Depressed Classes. 

In the last week of October 1915, Sayajirao Gaikwad wrote 
to Shahu requesting him to send to Baroda two cheetas, but 
added that the price would be paid when the animals were 
delivered in Baroda. 

The Princes, Rajaram and Shivaji, left England on July 10, 
1915, and reached Kolhapur on October 10, 1915, via America, 
Japan, China, Colombo and Madras. The people of Kolhapur 
gave them a warm recepjtion at the station and took them in 
procession in the State elephant-car. The city was decorated 
with bunting and flags. It was a holiday in the State. As the 
Princes were back after three years, naturally the people showed 
great enthusiasm in their welcome. Keshavrao Bhosle, the great 
actor, staged a play to the great joy of 25,000 spectators in the 
vast amphitheatre behind the Palace Theatre. This was perhaps 
the first open-air performance in Maharashtra done with petro- 
max lights. Shahu gave the great actors Keshavrao Bhosle, 
Baburao Painter and Dattopant Bhosle handsome gifts. 

Shahu wanted to send the Princes back to England via 
America in February or March 1916. Meantime he wanted them 
"to learn more of their religion, customs and manners and above 
all to choose friends and companions for themselves when they 
come here as and not learn to hate their own country. 
So he advised his brother Bapusaheb to talk to them about 
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religious and social matters while they were at home for a couple 
of months. They should know what their position was and how 
they would have to behave towards the imperial Government, 
and so on. 

Well known as an expert and a lucky man on the turf, Bapu- 
saheb Ghatge visited even Calcutta to attend races. He was a 
good organizer and sportsman. A balanced, broad-minded and 
genial man, he exercised a moral influence on his brother in 
times of trouble and stress. He was a devoted and experienced 
councillor and whenever a difficult situation arose, it was he 
who settled matters smoothly and successfully. Requesting his 
brother to make perfect arrangements for Mrs. Irwin’s stay at 
Mahabaleshwar and Panhala, Shahu wrote to his brother: “I am 
so much disgusted that I cannot do or settle anything in these 
matters. You are ill, my Dewan is away from me, I am seedy. I 
can get no chance to go near the Government and so everything 
is hopelessly disgusting. On my way home back I shall settle 
things at Poona and wire you.” 

The Princes went to Mahabaleshwar and called on the Gover¬ 
nor on November 2, 1915. The Governor wrote to Shahu that 
he was delighted to meet the boys and glad to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mrs. Irwin. The boys dined with the Governor. He 
hoped that in future they would prove to be a great help to 
Shahu in every way. He was very h^ppy that Mrs. Irwin was 
bringing up the boys in such a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
After a while Lord Willingdon asked Shahu to send the boys 
to the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, if he had not made any other 
arrangements for them. But Shahu sent his sons to Allahabad 
on December 9, 1915, to join the Ewing Christian College, where 
they studied Agriculture and allied subjects for a year. 

By now the wrestling ground at Raibag was ready. Shahu had 
provided for about a hundred wrestlers. The opening ceremony 
of the ground was done with a wrestling match between Imam 
Bux and Gulam Mohiddin. With great zeal and ambition, Shahu 
had supported Devappa Dhangar and Shivappa Berad and; the 
latter beat one of the Punjabi wrestlers whom Shahu had 
brought to train the Deccan wrestlers. 

In important wrestling matches Shahu's verdict was final. He 
once beat up the umpires, because they had not given justice 
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to & wrestler who had beaten Bapusaheb Ghatge’s Kagal wrestler. 
Once a poor wrestler by name Gavali came to Kolhapur to 
wrestle with Bire of Kolhapur. The fight began and the Poona 
wrestler seemed Overpowered. The fight was not decisive, Shahu 
■came forward and presented Gavali with a pheta (headgear) 
and patted him on the back. His son Rajaram then presented 
Bire with a pheta. Upon this Shahu said it was improper on 
Rajaram’s part to do so as the palace wrestler was nurtured on 
richer food and had superior guidance whereas Gavali lived on 
whatever food he could get but practised hard and made great 
efforts. In his State, he said, such an aspiring wrestler must get 
maximum encouragement. 

After the wrestling match, people went home, appreciating 
and applauding the great kindness and the just attitude of 
Shahu. It was his practice to express his joy at the victory of 
a wrestler by throwing his headgear at the victor and dance with 
wild joy. 

Enthusiastically Shahu was promoting the war efforts. With 
equal zeal he helped the national industries. The Kirloskar 
factory at Kirloskarwadi was in need of iron ore. It learnt that 
Kolhapur State had hundreds of old guns lying idle in many of 
its castles. Shahu had once visited the Kirloskar Factory when 
he was on his way to Palus to pay his devotion to the samadhi 
of saint Dhondibuva. Shahu always showed great interest in 
business enterprises. Laxmanrao Kirloskar, one of the farsighted 
and patriotic pioneers of industry in India, persuaded Shahu 
through Balasaheb Gaikwad to hand over those old guns to his 
factory. 4 Shahu did so and the vast compound of the factory 
was littered with wagon loads of old guns. With goodwill and 
great appreciation, Shahu Chhatrapati met the pressing need 
of the factory. Later, he sent his Princes to pay a visit to the 
Kirloskar Factory. 

Shahu sometimes took quick decisions on the advice of men 
close to him, and at times had to apologise to his friends for 
wrong decisions. One day Balasaheb Gaikwad made a false re¬ 
port to him about the behaviour of a clerk and other servants. 
Shahu, without making inquiries into the matter, dismissed the 
clerk and caused great inconvenience to a guest who had come 
for shikar. Then he inquired into the matter and found that 
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Balasaheb Gaikwad bad lied to him. “I again request you,** 
he wrote sadly in January 1916 to his guest. Captain Wightvick, 
“to excuse me for the ungentlemanly and rude behaviour. But 
I should feel very much obliged if you could help me, and my 
reputation with other guests would be saved. I shall always 
feel obliged and ashamed for thus intruding on your kindness.’* 

Shahu fully exploited the enthusiasm generated by the war 
propaganda. He declared the birth and death anniversaries of 
Shivaji as holidays in the Kolhapur State. The Kesari suggested 
. that the Government of Bombay, too, should likewise declare 
these holidays. 8 

The efforts in recruiting men were not satisfactory. The Bri¬ 
tish Recruiting Officers worked arrogantly in the Kolhapur State. 
The long spells of peace had dulled the spirit of fighting, and 
the new recruiting campaign failed, partly because of fear and 
partly because of the arrogance of the recruiters, who were a 
terror to the villagers. Even when a man joined as a volunteer, 
people believed that he had been forcibly recruited. Consequent¬ 
ly, attempts to rescue such men followed, and these resulted in 
clashes with the recruiting officers. Once such a clash took place 
at Chinchali early in March 1916. The offenders were punished, 
but Shahu wrote to Robertson that recruiting was voluntary and 
there was no compulsion in it. He could not see why such con¬ 
flict took place at all. 

Willingdon asked Shahu to clear the matter and to prove that 
the recruiting party had been getting money by evil measures. 
In September 1916 Shahu reported that the behaviour of the 
recruiting officer was impartial. The infantry men had the auda¬ 
city to state that the Magistrate did not record their statements 
correctly. On this report there was a discussion, and there the 
matter ended. Shahu’s strong defence nullified the allegation 
against the Inamdar of Chinchali who was his relation. Shahu 
saved him from their wrath. 


IV 

Shahu, now a confirmed diabetic, had a wound in his leg and 
was resting in his Kagal camp. Yet he earnestly desited to go 
to Mesopotamia by air as the Maratha troops were besieged 
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there by the Turkish Army at Kut-el-Amara. They were short 
of food supplies and refused to touch horse-flesh even though 
they were on the verge of starvation. They said eating horse¬ 
flesh was against their religion and if they should touch it, they 
would lose their caste. And yet the Marathas fought valiantly. 

The Bombay Government was not prepared to take the risk 
of sending the Maharaja to the front. So it was decided that he 
should send a message to persuade the Marathas to eat horse¬ 
flesh if necessary. On March 20, 1916, Shahu wrote again to 
Robertson that his presence at Kut-el-Amara would do much 
good, otherwise they would not follow the message. “Neither 
Gwalior nor Baroda,” he said, “can be of any use at this time 
because they do not rule the Marathas, as their dominions are 
in Malwa and Gujarat.” Explaining thus further, he said that 
besides they were not considered to be real Marathas, especially 
Baroda. He then gave a list of good families such as the Ghatges 
of Kagal, the Mohites, Chavans, and Powars of Dhar and Dewas, 
the Nimbalkars, Ranes and Bhosles. The real Marathas, he said, 
were Panchakuli or descendants of five superior families. Only 
persons below the panchakuli, the descendants of these five 
superior families or the 96 Maratha families would be of any 
use in the matter. He insisted that being the descendant of 
Shivaji, he should be allowed to go with some of the men from 
these families, and talk to them and eat with them. He was 
sure that no written order from pundits quoting the Shastras 
or even from the Jagadguru or even from himself would be of 
any use. 

It must be noted here that Shahu was connected with Gaikwad 
of Baroda by marriage through the Khanvilkars who were rela¬ 
tions of Gaikwad. Shahu was about to marry his elder son to 
the grand-daughter of Sayajirao Gaikwad. Yet he was stating 
the opinion held by the common man and the Maratha gentry. 
It would have been better if he had not said this even for sup¬ 
porting his argument. 

Accordingly, Shahu sent a message to the Maratha soldiers 
trusting that it would serve its purpose and the caste difficulties 
about eating horse-flesh would no longer be felt. The Govern¬ 
ment regarded the message as a splendid contribution and 
heartily congratulated Shahu on it. To enforce upon Hindus 
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the eating of horse-flesh was as horrible as to advise the Hindus 
to eat beef even in a national emergency. Circumstances and 
expediency were driving Shahu to the role of a social revolu¬ 
tionary. This was a terrible blow to the orthodox, tradition- 
mongers and sanatani reformers. In his message Shahu praised 
the soldiers for achieving deeds of great valour and courage in 
spite of the greatest hardships and regardless of the risks to their 
lives. He further observed: “I learn that my Maratha brethren, 
while discharging their sacred duty with boundless devotion to 
the cause, have come to great trouble and that a question has 
arisen as to what according to the rules of caste may be used as 
food and what not. Supplies of food are running short everyday 
owing to their being beseiged by the enemy. The Imperial 
Government is doing their utmost to supply provisions. Neverthe¬ 
less it has become more difficult to send provisions to the be¬ 
seiged forces. At such a time to save life, it is necessary to live 
on whatever food is available. 

“In Mahabharat,” Shahu continued, “where the duties of men 
in times of difficulties are mentioned, this very principle is pro¬ 
pounded. Even from our Shastras it is clear that there is no 
objection whatever to the use of horse-flesh. Every one erf you 
is familiar with the account of the great horse-sacrifices per¬ 
formed in the ancient times when horse-flesh was eaten. There 
could not therefore be the slightest objection to its use, when 
one finds oneself hard pressed by the enemy." 

Observing that it was impossible for him to join them, Shahu 
made an ardent and sincere appeal to them that “on this occa¬ 
sion with an undaunted heart, remembering the duty enjoined 
by the Shastras in times of the difficulty, you should live on the 
food available and performing your duty, maintain unsul¬ 
lied the reputation of your forefathers." 

“You are already aware,” Shahu concluded in a touching tone, 
"how my great and revered ancestor Shivaji, the founder of the 
Maratha Empire, when he was with his followers a prisoner at 
Delhi, (how the great warrior) faced the difficult situation. I 
guarantee that you will not be blamed in the least for trans¬ 
gressing caste rules, owing to your partaking of horse-flesh. You 
may put the most implicit faith in my words. I consider that 
I am, and not you, placed in this difficult position. I fully realise 
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die difficulties and give you my solemn woird that you will be 
put to no inconvenience whatsoever in your marriage and other 
religious ceremonies after your return. In witness whereof I put 
my hands and seal to this appeal. I feel confident that my words 
will not have fallen on deaf ears and that you will save your 
lives and not allow the fair name of our ancestors to be tar¬ 
nished by neglecting your sacred duty, conjuring up caste diffi¬ 
culties that do not exist.” 

After issuing this statement, Shahu again appealed to the 
Government to send him to the front to encourage the beseiged 
Marathas and set an example to them when they came out. He 
said he would even cook for them and look after their comforts. 

Lord Hardinge, who was one of the ablest and most benevo¬ 
lent of Viceroys, before leaving India in April 1916, expressed 
warm appreciation of Shahu's work. On March 14, 1916, he 
wrote: ”1 desire on the occasion to express my high appreciation 
of the loyalty which Your Highness had always shown to the 
King-Emperor and to acknowledge the assistance you have given 
to the Empire in the present crisis.” Shahu replied to this on 
March 31, 1916, that his predecessors and his family had always 
endeavoured to maintain the most harmonious relations with 
the British Government and it had been his constant aim to 
follow in their footsteps. He earnestly hoped that the noble 
sacrifices the allies were making might bear fruit and the 
War would soon end, crushing for ever the spirit of teutonic 
militarism. 

Among the Indian Princes, Shahu had now achieved such an 
eminence and prominence that the new Viceroy Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, who assumed charge of his office on April 4, 1916, felt 
the necessity of establishing contact with him. On April 11, 1916 v 
he, therefore, wrote to Shahu: "I shall take a permanent interest 
in all your matters which concern Your Highness and your 
State.” Shahu was glad to reciprocate this kind assurance and 
hoped His Excellency would take the same interest in the affairs 
of his illustrious ancestors. 

By now Tilak had consolidated his party and on April 28, 
1916, he established the Home Rule League at Belgaum, accept¬ 
ing the creed of the Congress. In April 1916 the followers of the 
Satya Shodhak Samaj met in conference at Nipani and Latthe, 
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Jadhav and Dongxe, their leaden, were present Karmaveer 
Shinde attended it and Vaze of the Servants of India Society 
attended it as an observer. Valchand Kothari was elected to 
propagate the philosophy of the Satya Shodhak Samaj. 

During the tension of the War, Shahu had not forgotten the 
poor classes of his State. His work towards the amelioration of 
their conditions continued. In May 1916 Shahu exempted the 
Mahars hnorn local funds as they had to labour hard under com¬ 
pulsion. The Darbar said if they relaxed in their duties, they 
would have to pay the cess of the local fund. 



CHAPTER 16 


Worries and Clashes 


Shahu was now successful in his public career, but his home life 
was disturbed by the unhappiness in the married life of his 
daughter. Akasaheb had some differences with her husband, 
the Rajesaheb of Dewas, and for the previous three years Shahu 
had been trying to solve the problem. Supplying his friends 
Sir Claude Hill and Fraser with detailed accounts of the affair, 
he sought their advice. As he considered Mrs. Irwin one of the 
members of his family, he supplied her with the details, request¬ 
ing her to be ready to fight on his behalf. He also stated that 
his daughter was sorrowing over the misfortune and he could 
not bear the sight. 

Shahu’s friend, C. H. Hill, was now in Simla as Member for 
Revenue and Agriculture in the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
Through him Shahu tried to contact J. B. Wood, Member of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, who was in charge of the 
State and Foreign Department. On July 1, 1916, Shahu wrote 
to Robertson that the Dewas affair was sickening. He wanted 
the Bombay Government to favour him with an introduction 
to the Viceroy and to Wood so that he might request them to 
express their opinions on the dispute in their private capacity. 
He wanted to go to Delhi as he hoped that Government would 
help his cause. A few days earlier, his friend, guru and guide, 
Fraser, had opined that he had never known a case of such 
wicked shamelessness and "it makes one’s heart bleed to think 
how a marriage which opened so happily for your poor daughter 
has proved a shipwreck of her happiness and yours.” 

Fraser expressed his deep sympathy with Shahu and added 
that happiness once shattered could never be completely 
restored. In a disgusted and desperate mood, Shahu sent his 
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brother, and Dewan Sabnis, whom be regarded as his brother in 
domestic matters, to Delhi with a request to Hill to exercise 
his influence in the matter. He also requested Wood to help 
in the matter concerning the Tai Maharaj Case. Hill, Wood, 
Bapusaheb and Dewan Sabnis had a conference. Sabnis 
sounded the authorities in Simla regarding the Tai Maharaj 
Case. He was told that because Tilak was involved in, nobody 
knew what political view the Government would take of the 
case. 

At this time Shahu suffered from pain in the kidneys and 
developed a fever. He could not move. Yet, in that condition 
he wanted to visit Indore to see O. V. Bosanquet, the Political 
Agent, who had helped Shahu in 1914 to easen the Dewas 
affair. With that object in view he sought the help of Wood, 
telling him that the state of his daughter’s mind had become 
lamentable. On July 18, 1916, Shahu wrote to Hill that he 
owed his success in life to Hill and Fraser, and he wanted to 
meet Wood and Bosanquet at Indoze and the Viceroy at Delhi. 
It was desired that some arrangements should be made for an 
annual grant to her. 

With painful kidneys and fever, Shahu, accompanied by his 
brother and Dewan Sabnis, reached Indore on August 2, 1916. 
It turned out that Bosanquet did not agree with Shahu as he 
disapproved of the action taken by Shahu. It was, Bosanquet 
felt, a personal question between His Highness the Rajesaheb of 
Dewas and the Ranisaheb. It was outside Shahu’s sphere of 
action. Shahu told Bosanquet that some day he would explain 
to him her pitiable condition and how the father had become 
helpless. From the attitude of Bosanquet it appears that 
Shahu as a dutiful and loving father, tender-hearted to a fault, 
ran anxiously here and there, describing the story, but it seems 
that the other side of the shield was known only to Bosanquet. 

On August 4, 1916, Shahu informed Wood, who was present 
at Indore, of the result of his interview with Bosanquet and 
added, "I am sure, however, when my daughter’s fate takes a 
better turn, he will know the truth, agree with and sympathise 
with the sad fate of my daughter. My only interest is to see 
my son-in-law, daughter and grandson happy. I have no other 
object/’ His sole aim was to bring about a compromise, as he 
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keenly denied that his daughter should stay with her husband 
in spite of all the difficulties. Shahu even snubbed his ielatives 
who gave wrong advice to her. 

Shahu’s unhappiness was capped by the illness of Prince. 
Rajaram who had been taken seriously ill with typhoid at 
Allahabad. He cancelled all his appointments and rushed to 
Allahabad. 

Meanwhile, towards the end of August 1916, Latthe was 
acquitted of the charges levelled against him. With great 
satisfaction Latthe expressed his sincere thanks to the Maharaja 
for the justice done to him. Latthe heartily thanked Dewan 
Sabnis for his great kindness in securing justice for him even¬ 
tually. He wrote to the Chhatrapati on September 2, 1916, 
“Clouds sometimes rise up in the sky, but they are not for all 
the time. That is how Your Highness has been pleased to see 
the light behind the dark clouds. May the sun shine for ever.” 

The atmosphere in Kolhapur remained gloomy all the same. 
Some soldiers in the Army threatened the Maharaja with a 
revolt. Prices were soaring and they found it difficult to sub¬ 
sist on their meagre salary. The officers, Indian and British, 
were united in their resolve to enjoy themselves at all costs. 
There was a danger of the officers who were without families 
misbehaving with soldiers’ wives. These soldiers did not know 
how to protect their lives and reputation. They did not wish 
to create trouble for the Maharaja. They had arms, and they 
declared that if their honour was not protected they would 
revolt. 

Shahu was naturally unhappy about this. In an act of utter 
helplessness he wrote to his Dewan from Sonthali Camp on 
September IS, 1916, that he had taken a stern step in the 
conduct of his domestic affairs. So far he had fully enjoyed 
the pleasures of worldly life, but the steps he had taken might 
disturb his tranquillity and happiness. Believing that his 
hankering after happiness might prevent him from doing his 
duty, he had decided to prefer duty to happiness. Since the 
Dewan had left the Sonthali Camp, Shahu had adopted a stem 
attitude to domestic problem and was waiting for its effect up* 
on the family. 

While Shahu's domestic problems were getting complicated. 
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he sought solace in the company of birds, innocent and charm¬ 
ing. To the Dewan of Indore Major R. Dubey, he wrote on 
September 19, 1916, requesting him to help two hunters and 
the Pardhis who were sent there to catch Saras, Karare and 
Ruling birds. 

Shahu's fondness for and kindness to birds and animals was 
once tainted by an incident which occurred towards the middle 
of September 1916. A Sathmari (elephant-fight) had been 
arranged, and with the previous permission of Shahu a film of 
it was shot by a Cinema Company named Messrs Vernon and 
Company. Among the items in the programme was a fight 
between a tiger and an elephant. It also included a scene in 
which a blind pony was attacked by an elephant. Resident 
Wodehouse considered the last scene utterly brutal. He, there¬ 
fore, severely blamed Shahu for the brutality. Realising the 
wickedness of the incident, Shahu pleaded for pardon and 
requested Wodehouse not to spoil his reputation by reporting 
the matter to the Government. 

Wodehouse’s reply was that if the film was shown in foreign 
countries it would create sensation. On his arrival from Poona, 
Shahu, in his humble way, tried to impress upon the Resident 
how he bought, treated kindly and fed with his own 
hands a tonga-pony or a cart-bullock which had been ill-treated. 
He had maintained a paddock of such helpless animals. He 
fed those animals though they were useless. In spite of his 
defence the matter was reported to the Governor, who ad¬ 
monished Shahu. 

Shahu admitted that the incident involved cruelty. Still 
Wodehouse said that the Governor refused to believe that 
Shahu had consented to that cruel performance and the 
Governor trusted that he would not allow such barbarities to 
be perpetrated again in Kolhapur State. A personal friend and 
sincere well-wisher of Shahu, Lord Willingdon wrote on 
October 8, 1916, a personal letter to Shahu, saying that he was 
sorry that the principal Ruling Prince in his presidency should 
have been a party to such a cruel exhibition. "It is a very 
deep disappointment to me," he sharply concluded, "to say I 
cannot possibly have so much confidence in your judgment and 
good rule as heretofore." 
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Undoubtedly it was a cruel act. But no sensible man would 
believe that it deserved such a harsh rebuke. It was from a 
politician and not from a humanitarian. The real cause was 
the Chinchali affair and the Kolhapur riots which were rank¬ 
ling in the Governor's mind. Only a few days earlier, Shahu 
and the Governor had hotly discussed these reports, and the 
latter was not satisfied with Shahu's explanation of the riots. 
Latthe in his biography of Shahu, referring to this riot incident, 
said: “This is another of the incidents of his life, which it is 
not possible to discuss in all their details for years to come." 1 
This was perhaps the first occasion on which the Government 
had sounded a note of displeasure against Shahu. 

In a repentant mood, Shahu said that he had acted foolishly 
in yielding to the'entreaties of the film producer. “What I feel 
most,” he said, “is that I should have caused annoyance and 
distress to so sincere a friend as His Excellency.” The issue of 
the film made Shahu feel depressed. The Darbar paid a sum of 
Rs. 4,000 to the Cinema Company, took possession of all photo¬ 
graphs and film relating to the fights of animals, and absolved 
themselves of the charge. The deal was completed on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1916, at Panhala Lodge, Khetwadi, Bombay, to which 
Shahu had moved recently. The letter sent to Shahu on 
October 27, 1916, to the address of Sardar Griha was re-directed 
to this Panhala Lodge. Shahu had a similar house called 
Panhala Lodge at Poona. Sardar Griha was the Bombay 
residence of Tilak and other national leaders. In order to 
avoid Government’s suspicion, Shahu may have shifted to a new 
house of his own. 

On October 17, 1916, Shahu wrote to Chirol that not a soul 
from among the intelligentsia was ready to come foiward to 
depose against Tilak. They controlled the press and were even 
ready to perjure themselves for him. Shahu said Tilak would 
stick to the last. He was, Shahu added, a lawyer and knew best 
how to make the most of legal technicalities. He would take 
the fullest advantages of the least flaw in the evidence. Shahu 
offered Chirol the help of his police officers Fernandes and 
Tembulkar in addition to Dongre and Bhaskarrao Jadhav. As 
Shahu was helping Chirol, he felt responsible for his case. He 
was doing this in consultation with Robertson. - 
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About this time Maharani Laxmibai wrote a letter to Indira, 
Maharani of Cooch Behar. She was related to her from the 
Kolhapur as well as from the Baroda side of the family. 
Maharani Laxmibai said that all eyes were upon the coming of 
rains and to their great joy rain had been pouring down for 
four days. This letter shows the anxiety all sensible rulers felt 
in those days about the welfare of their subjects. That is why 
Shahu had wisely taken up the construction of a huge reservoir 
at Radhanagari in 1912, but it was still incomplete. 


On October 26, 191.6, Shahu left for the Princes* Conference 
which met at Delhi on October 30 and 31, to think over the 
formation of the Chamber of Princes. He took a leading part 
in the Conference. Ganga Singh, the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
was the guiding light of the conference, an unofficial secretary, 
so to say. It was he who had induced Shahu to attend the Delhi 
conference. 

Addressing the Chiefs’ Conference, the Viceroy said that he 
was glad that the Chiefs and Princes had stood forth as true 
pillars of the Empire, both by personal service in the field and 
lavish contributions in men, money and materials. On behalf 
of the Princes, Sayajirao Gaikwad made a renewed expression 
of loyalty to the British throne and Empire. He also made a 
suggestion for the formation of an Imperial Advisory Council, 
which idea dated from Lord Lytton’s time?. Speaking at the 
conference, Shahu said: ’‘This is no time to wrangle or to refer 
to what might have been done by Government or to try to 
bring home to them the result of their past policy. Let the 
dead past bury its dead. Let us now rally round the standard 
of truth, justice and liberty which the Allies are fighting for." 

The conference over, Shahu went to Agra and from there on 
November 5, 1916, he wrote to J. B. Wood, Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council: “In our talk yesterday about the 
Bombay Princes’ request to have direct relations with the 
Government of India, I told you the pros and cons of the ques¬ 
tion. In doing so, perhaps I might be misunderstood. So I 
write to you to let you know that I stick to what 1 have said 
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to the Viceroy along with my brother Princes, i.e. we wish to 
have direct relations with the Viceroy. It is but in keeping 
with our orient ideas and sentiments." Shahu further said that 
he would look forward to the Princes’ meeting the following 
year and added that the credit for the success of the conference 
was due to Wood’s sympathetic guidance and sincere interest 
in the Princes' welfare. Shahu returned to Kolhapur on Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1916. 

On reaching Kolhapur, Shahu spent a day there and left for 
Secunderabad to attend the wedding of the daughter of his 
Guru Fraser. Fraser had asked him not to give any present to 
his daughter as rules did not permit even her to receive it. 
Shahu had written to Fraser regretting his inability to attend 
the marriage, but at 10 o’clock on the night before the wedding, 
a telegram from Shahu reached Fraser to say that he was arriv¬ 
ing by special train at half-past six, the following morning. 
Fraser welcomed him on the platform. Greeting his Guru, 
Shahu said, "Pardon me for turning up like this without giving 
you proper notice and for all the trouble I am causing you. 
1 can easily live in my railway carriage, if there is any difficulty 
about putting me up, but at the last moment I felt 1 simply 
could not let your daughter, whom I knew as a little girl in 
Kolhapur, be married without my being there. So I ordered 
a train and here I am with my two sons. In the circumstance 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam, will, I am sure, forgive my 
lack of ceremony in thus entering his State.” 2 Shahu was 
present in the Church at the ceremony that afternoon, and not 
minding the hastily prepared accommodation, he stayed on for 
two days before returning to Kolhapur. 

It was the sincere desire of Fattesinhrao Gaikwad that his 
daughter should be betrothed to Prince Rajaram. He had 
made the proposal earnestly in 1908 at the time of the marriage 
of Akasaheb, but nothing had come out of it. On his unfortu¬ 
nate death on September 14, 1908, the matter was taken up by 
Maharaja Sayajirao who paid a visit to Kolhapur in the follow¬ 
ing year, perhaps to have a look at Prince Rajaram. Sayajirao 
had paid a visit to Rajaram in October 1915 when he was 
studying in England. 

Gaikwad then opened the topic in March 1911 and sent a 
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photograph with Indumati’s horoscope, although he said he 
had no faith in astrology. As Gaikwad vigorously renewed the 
marriage proposal, on November 19, 1916, Shahu replied from 
Panhala Lodge, Bombay, that he and his wife were in favour 
of the marriage, but his son had different ideas. He therefore 
expressed a desire that Gaikwad should show the girl Indumati 
to his son at Chowpati, Bombay, during the Sale arranged by 
Lady Willingdon in support of the War. Accordingly, Indumati 
was shown to Prince Rajaram on Deamber 14, 1916. The 
terms of the marriage were discussed. According to the terms 
proposed, Sayajirao Gaikwad was to spend about six lakhs, of 
which one lakh would be on dowry, ornaments and other things. 

The prime mover in this settlement of marriage was Maharani 
Laxmibai and the other side was represented by Maharani 
Padmavati of Baroda, the Maharajas of both sides kept aloof. 
Maharani Laxmibai hailed from Baroda and was glad that she 
was fulfilling a promise made to Fattesinhrao Gaikwad by Shahu. 
The talks on the terms of Rajaram’s marriage went on for 
nearly a year and a half. Prince Rajaram had continued his 
education at Allahabad for a year but returned to Kolhapur as 
the climate did not suit his health. He had begun to help his 
father in the administrative work of the State, and more than 
half of Shahu’s work was entrusted to him. Shahu confidently 
expressed his belief to Robertson that his elder son would turn 
out much better than he had expected. 

The influence of religion, its practices and institutions pre¬ 
vailed though the Vedokta issue and questions of social equa¬ 
lity disturbed the society. The Princes and the priests were 
still at the centre of the life of the Hindus in the early decades 
of the twentieth century. Not long before a statue was raised 
to the Shankaracharya of Shringeri in Mysore. Maharaja 
Wadiyar of Mysore showed great interest in it and Maharaja 
Sayajirao of Baroda presented the new Shankaracharya with a 
seven-diamond ring and also with a dress of honour through 
his emissary. At that time ten thousand Brahmins had their 
meals daily for about eight days during the religious function. 
The Kesari expressed happiness over the act of generosity by 
Sayajirao Gaikwad and hoped that Gaikwad would show 
greater respect for religion. 
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In July 1916 another event took place. It was a new appoint¬ 
ment for Appasaheb Rajopadhye. The Vedokta controversy 
was over. Rajopadhye came now on bended knees to Shahu for 
help. The generous and forgiving ruler that he was, Shahu 
appointed him in July 1916 to act as his priest on a monthly 
salary. This was done at a psychological moment when on 
account of the riots of March 1916 the upper classes were dis¬ 
appointed with the Darbar. The Brahmins were pacified for 
a while. 

On November 19, 1916, Shreevidya Shankarbharati, the 
Shankaracharya of Kolhapur (Atmaram Shastri Joshi) died, 
and as Mahabhagawat Dr. Kurtakoti Shankaracharya-designate 
did not come in time, Atmaram Pitre as Shreevidya Narsinh- 
bharati became Shankaracharya. It is said that Dr. Kurtakoti 
had upheld Shahu’s statement on the eating of horse-flesh by 
pointing out the Shastras’ support to it. 3 So Dr. Kurtakoti, a 
linguist and scholar, author of Siddhantasar and a student of 
Sanskrit, was installed on the gadi of Shankaracharya, and 
Shahu felt safe in his position so fat as religious issues were 
concerned. It was Dr. Kurtakoti who had sponsored the idea 
of starting the Bhandarkar Research Institute. When Dr. 
Kurtakoti came to Kolhapur, Pitreswami voluntarily resigned 
and Dr. Kurtakoti became the Shankaracharya of the Karveer 
Math on July 3, 1917. 


Ill 

While engaged in multifarious military activities, Shahu had 
not given up the Bala Maharaj case. He also doggedly persist¬ 
ed in his opposition to the adoption of a boy by the Chief of 
Ichalkaranji and ceaselessly endeavoured to put off the decision 
by the Government. This time, in explaining the reasons for 
the delay in replying to the Government letter, Shahu said, 
“My pride is not that I am clever or smart”; he had been 
meeting the wishes of the Government in all other matters. 

As regards the Bala Maharaj case, Shahu mentioned the fact 
that Pandit Maharaj was dead. On December 6, 1916, he in¬ 
formed the Government that he felt that “by my action taken 
in consultation with Government, Bala Maharaj had suffered 
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a lot, so if Pandit Maharaj’s wife does not get a son or if the 
boy died young, I should like to select Bala Maharaj and his 
heir to succeed to the property.” With this object he was mak¬ 
ing an appeal to the Government of India, although the Privy 
Council had decided the case against him. Shahu managed 
through Claude Hill to get Wood to telegraph the Bombay 
Government to stay the action, pending a decision on the 
appeal he was preferring. Pandit Maharaj had died early in 
September 1916, and Shahu had wired to Robertson that 
Pandit Maharaj was his friend and hereditary religious precep¬ 
tor “who absolved me and my family of sins after death.” So 
Shahu had to be present at the place of his death where the 
obsequies were being performed. 

At this stage there was a small change in the administration 
of Kolhapur. Dewan Sabnis was ill and Bhaskarrao Jadhav 
had expressed his willingness to work for some days as Sarsubhe. 
Shahu therefore asked Dewan Sabnis not to take over Dewan- 
ship for some time. He wished Shirgaonkar to act as Dewan, 
and he asked the Dewan to help him in his work as he 
wanted to get some relief from his kidney trouble. 

In 1916 the farmers and labourers were happy. There was 
a good crop, the farmers obtained good prices for their produce 
and the labourers good wages. The condition of the agricul¬ 
tural stock was good. The artisans and weavers were busy. 
There was a decrease in the number of crimes registered, but 
the number of civil suits had increased. The number of 
school-going children was on the increase. 

Shahu was now uneasy over the results of the Bala Maharaj’s 
case. He feverishly wrote to his friend and benefactor Claude 
Hill, J. B. Wood and to Lowndes, all Executive Councillors, to 
influence the Central Government in the case. He wanted the 
Government to regard the case as a political case and not a 
legal one, because according to Shahu “there is no man in the 
whole of India who would not perjure himself for Tilak.” 4 
In January 1917 Shahu wrote to Robertson that at the wish 
of the Government “we have been fighting the case for the 
last fifteen years and we think legally and politically our case 
is right. We have gone into the case for the last fifteen years 
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and spent lakhs on it". By their folly Bala Maharaj was 
penniless, he added. 

The Government of Bombay had passed orders as per the 
decrees of the Privy Council; so Shahu with all the forces at 
his command had been appealing to the Government of 
Bombay to forward the case to the Government of India with 
favourable remarks. He wanted to end the case early as he 
feared that the widows of Pandit Maharaj might play into the 
hands of his enemy like Tilak and start a new case similar to 
the old one. One of the wives of Pandit Maharaj, brother of 
Bala Maharaj, was pregnant and if she failed to get a male 
issue, he should re-grant the estate to Bala Maharaj and keep 
the most important and religious jahagir under his influence. 

Shahu was now attaining mastery over the discussions in the 
Princes’ Conference and coming to the front as a leading 
debater among the Princes. He wrote to Hill that since the 
Princes’ Conference he had become very bold and had over¬ 
come his shyness. He requested Hill to see that he was given 
a chance of explaining the Bala Maharaj case to Lowndes and 
the Viceroy’s, full Council. The case was referred to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and Hill wrote that it was receiving the con¬ 
sideration that its importance deserved. As he was fighting the 
case, Hill added, not for any personal gain or for gain to his 
State, there was no degradation involved in fighting it. 

The case was examined by Wood and a copy was sent in 
advance to Hill in Delhi, where Dewan Sabnis was discussing 
it with Hill, Lowndes and Wood. Wood told Sabnis that the 
Legal Remembrancer’s remarks were against them and so the 
Political Department was helpless. Sir Claude Hill opined 
that Shahu would be justified in refusing Tilak permission to 
set foot on Kolhapur territory. 6 This was in reference to the 
exercise of the right to the property of Bala Maharaj in Kolha¬ 
pur. Shahu, therefore, supported his case by submitting opi¬ 
nions of eminent lawyers like Chaubal, Dinshaw, Setalwad, Sir 
Rash Behari Bose, Norton, Gibbon (Advocate-General of 
Calcutta), and Chandavarkar. Yet the Advocate-General of the 
Government of India adhered to his previous view, and the 
Government, however it might desire to meet Shahu’s wishes, 
was debarred from taking the action which the Maharaja pro- 
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posed. Legally, it was impossible for the Government to take 
any other view. This was a sore disappointment to Shahu, but 
he persisted in trying to persuade the Government to accept 
his view. 

In the Vedokta controversy Shahu was on the side of justice; 
in the Tai Maharaj Case he wanted justice on his side; but the 
key of his loyalty was not effective enough to open its doors to 
him! Shahu had sent Sabnis’s son Rambhau and his son-in-law 
Deshpande to Calcutta to obtain the opinion of the legal 
luminaries there. 

While Shahu was sending appeal after appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment to take a decision in the Tai Maharaj Case, he wrote to 
Lord Willingdon that he was improving in his health and using 
the drug which had cured Tilak of diabetes. With great joy 
he wrote to Hill that he was fighting hard with diabetes and 
taking plenty of exercise in the dry climate. “I am now using,” 
he added, “the drug which has given relief to Mr. Tilak.” 6 Both 
Willingdon and Hill must have made a wry face at the mention 
of Tilak! 

A few days earlier, Shahu had visited the famous Gaikwad 
Wada of Tilak and asked Tilak about the medicines which he 
was taking for diabetes. While Tilak was writing down the 
names of the medicines, Shahu took off his headgear and kept 
it on a chair nearby. After taking the paper in his hand from 
Tilak, he left, forgetting the headgear in Tilak's room. 
Tilak's attendant brought it to the notice of Tilak and handed 
it over to Tilak. Tilak offered the headgear to Shahu, but 
Shahu said with a smile that it would be no use wearing the 
headgear if Tilak went on writing against him. Tilak promis¬ 
ed him that he would not write against him in future. So 
Shahu asked Tilak to put the headgear on his head, and un¬ 
consciously Tilak performed, as it were, the coronation cere¬ 
mony of Shahu in the Vedokta form! 

IV 

At this time Shahu had a report prepared by an old teacher 
of the Chief of Ichalkaranji who was demanding his criminal 
powers back. It was the contention of Shahu that thfe Chief 
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was connected with the politics of extremists. The report said 
that while the Chief in his minority was living in Bombay for 
some days, he had consented to preside over a meeting concern¬ 
ing the Age of Consent Bill at the instance of Tilak. But the 
teacher threatened him with bad consequences and so the 
Chief gave up the idea. Shahu was digging for evidence against 
the Chief of Ichalkaranji and fanning the fire of hatred. But 
it seems that the Government of Bombay ignored this report. 

On his part Balasaheb Ichalkaranjikar, in order to wipe out 
the charge of sedition, granted special facilities to the Konkani 
and Deccan Brahmins who formed a company which was to 
be tagged on to the 103rd Mahratta batallion. Bhausaheb 
Patwardhan of Sangli and the Chief of Aundh had also declared 
such facilities for the recruits. But these facilities and other 
encouragement did not have any effect upon the Brahmin 
youths as Brahmins had broken with the military tradition 
long before. The Kesari, disappointed by Brahmin youths in 
this matter, expressed its regret that they did not seize the 
opportunity of learning the A.B.C. of serving their nation. 7 
Some had joined, but they returned home as they could not put 
up with the hard life. The Kesari ’s propaganda and the Chief’s 
attempts to please the British Government proved ineffective. 

In January 1917 Shahu was advised by the Government of 
Bombay to restore the powers of Ichalkaranji and Vishalgad. 
Shahu had conferred on the Chief of Ichalkaranji the title of 
Pant-Sachiv and did many friendly acts he could to win him 
over to his side. On the one hand, the Chief did his utmost to 
influence the Bombay Government and bring pressure on 
Shahu, and on the other hand, he kept appealing in a humble 
way to Shahu. When the Government finally desired Shahu 
to restore their powers, he reiterated that the Chief of Ichal¬ 
karanji was not willing to sack. Jog who was a friend of the 
terrorists, while Vishalgad had obeyed him and dismissed 
Jawadekar, who was a friend of Jog. However, Shahu had 
eventually to yield to the Government, and agreed to do what 
he was told by the Government. Lord Willingdon said he was 
glad that Shahu was restoring their powers and added that he 
felt sure that Shahu’s action would confirm their regards for 
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and loyalty to him. Shahu restored their powers on the 
birthday of Prince Rajaram. 

While these insults were being heaped on Shahu, he was 
involved in another dash with the Government. The people 
had not taken kindly to the recruitment policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. The tide o£ opposition to the recruitment of Indians 
reached Kolhapur a second time early in February 1917. At 
the instigation of the Darbar’s opponents, a placard was put 
up at the Ambabai Temple in Kolhapur, asking the people to 
rescue the recruits who had been enrolled by force. The police 
prepared themselves to meet the situation created by the 
hooligans. A mob of 500 people attacked the centre of the 
recruiting officers where a recruit was believed to be detained. 
They beat the two recruiting men, who were cooking a meal. 
The police dispersed the mob and kept guard at that place. 

The next day the police declared unlawful all street assem¬ 
blies of five or more persons armed with sticks. As a result 
they arrested one Gavandi supposed to be one of the ring 
leaders of the mob. On the evening of February 18, a mob 
assembled before the Police Office and demanded his release. 
At this moment Shahu, who had been to Sawantwadi to attend 
the marriage of the eldest son of the Chief of Kagal (Junior) with, 
the younger sister of the Chief of Sawantwadi, returned to 
Kolhapur and appeared on the scene. With electric rapidity 
he took a decision to quieten the mob, ordered the arrest of 
some men and cleared the road. In a desperate mood Shahu 
imposed a punitive police force on the city and punished the 
police who were found to have neglected their duty. The 
Kolhapur Infantry harassed students, sardars and shopkeepers 
and even the police officers of the State. The remedy proved 
more dangerous than the disease. 

The Kolhapur Infantry committed some excesses that were 
unjustified. So Shahu asked the Resident to withdraw the 
Kolhapur Infantry picket and avoid further bloodshed. But 
the Resident kept it for a day longer. Mischievous elements 
suggested that Tilak should be brought to Kolhapur to address 
a recruitment meeting, insinuating that Shahu was not able to 
control the Kolhapur mobs. The result was that a grave Eds' 
understanding was created in Government quarters. Shahu 
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was unduly anxious that the Government would take him to 
task in regard to the events connected with the Kolhapur 
Infantry. 

Despite this trouble and tension, Shahu, in order to prevent 
a misunderstanding, acted swiftly. He gave a fillip to the War 
Loan Fund. He ordered quick economy in the State. He did 
not stop at this. On March 14, 1917, he called a meeting at 
the Palace Theatre under the presidentship of Col. Condon, 
the Resident of Kolhapur. The theatre was packed to capa¬ 
city. All high officials and feudatory chiefs attended it. It 
was impressed upon the minds of the people the significance of 
investing their money in the War Loan Fund. At this meeting 
the Maharaja added to the enthusiasm of the people by an¬ 
nouncing his intention of investing five lakhs of rupees in the 
War Loan Fund. This had a salutary effect, and everywhere 
in the State there was tremendous response which resulted in a 
total investment of Rs. 19,34,617 in the Indian War Loan Fund. 

This gave Shahu great pleasure to write to Lord Willingdon 
about his success with the War Loan Fund. The work was 
done under the supervision of Bapusaheb Ghatge and Prince 
Rajaram. The Governor was pleased with Bapusaheb Ghatge 
and wrote to Shahu that Bapusaheb was his most loyal and 
devoted brother, and Shahu should trust his judgment in all 
matters. Shahu encouraged the work by declaring that a 
recruit who secured not less than twenty-five recruits would be 
rewarded with a sword of honour, a shield to the Patil and a 
silver medal to the Kulkami. 

Shahu was not alone in helping the Government with recruits. 
Tilak, Gandhi, and Savarkar from the Andamans, supported 
the militarisation policy of the Government. But in doing so, 
they had different objects at heart. The Kesari, the mouth¬ 
piece of Tilak, in its issue of December 26, 1916, encouraged 
the Deccan Brahmins to join the Army and form a company. 
The way was open to them to learn modern warfare, to earn a 
livelihood and to gain honour. It exhorted the Brahmin youths 
to learn the A.B.C. of serving the nation, but its expectations 
proved to be baseless. Six months after the announcement was 
made to form a company, which was to be joined to the 103rd 
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division of the Mahratta Light Infantry, it was found that 
little progress had been made. 

To refute the charge of sedition and favouritism to the 
extremist party, Babasaheb Ichalkaranjikar, Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan of Sangli and the Chief of Aundh had offered special pri¬ 
vileges, in addition to their regular salaries, to the Brahmin 
recruits. 8 

Disappointed at this miserable failure of the movement, the 
Kesari published an editorial on February 20, 1917, and 
observed: “Be now soldiers 1” On February 27 Tilak wrote 
another editorial and observed: “This is the time to enter the 
Army.’’ In it he appealed to youth to join the army and to 
serve the nation. The youth who wanted Swaraj must defend 
the country. But his appeal soon ended in the slogan 
“England’s difficulty is our opportunity! ” 

Supporting the militarisation policy of the Government, . 
Savarkar said from the Andamans that he was happy the 
Indian troops had fought against the best military power in the 
world. He was glad to know that they acquitted themselves 
with such splendour and were covered with military glory. 
“Thank God/’ he exclaimed, “manliness after all is not dead 
yet in the land!’’ 9 Gandhi had made a loyalty speech recently 
and toured the country recruiting young men to fight the war 
to end war and observed: “The easiest and straightest way to 
win Swarajya is to participate in the defence of the empire. If 
you want to win the Swaraj, it is your duty to defend the 
empire.*’ 10 Thus Shahu, as a loyal friend of the British, helped 
them in their time of need. Savarkar and Tilak helped it from 
the viewpoint of nationalism, and Gandhi loyally and un¬ 
conditionally. 


V 

Sayajirao was keen on settling the terms of the marriage of 
Indumati with Rajaram, and Shahu after nearly five years in¬ 
formed him in January 1917 that he had decided to do so. He, 
therefore, requested Sayajirao to depute Khaserao Jadhav to 
settle the details of the marriage with his brother Bapusaheb 
who always settled things for him. His wife was very old- 
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fashioned, Shahu Padded, and did hoc wish to write to Her 
Highness Padmavatibai in the month of Paush. Having no 
such prejudice, he said, he was writing to him at once, so that 
Gaikwad nought be at ease on the question. Shahu said he was 
happy that he had done his duty to Fattensinharao to whom he 
had promised this union. His State, Shahu added, was mnali 
and he would take time to prepare for the marriage. The first 
auspicious day after Dassara would suit him best. 

The Baroda deputation led by Anandrao Gaikwad, brother 
of Sayajirao Gaikwad, met Shahu in Bombay and then at 
Kolhapur. But the details could not be settled. In April 1917 
Shahu wrote to Sayajirao that he need not be anxious about 
the marriage as his was the word of a gentleman. There was 
some discussion on the point whether the dowry and the gifts 
to the bride were to be given in cash or by way of the revenue 
of a village. The question of the expenses of Jhe journey from 
Kolhapur to Baroda remained undecided. Next month Shahu 
gave the Baroda deputation a definite idea of the terms for 
settlement of the marriage. 

Shahu wanted Gaikwad to state whether or not the terms 
were acceptable to him. Khaserao Jadhav acted as a go- 
between. Gaikwad stated that the value of the ornaments 
would be rupees one lakh, and he increased the value of the 
Inam villages to be given to the bride and to the bridegroom. 
He hoped that this offer would meet with Shahu’s wishes. 

Khaserao Jadhav informed Shahu in June 1917 that Gaikwad 
did not get angry at his letter and his personal regard for Shahu 
remained high. Jadhav, however, requested Shahu to keep his 
mind at rest. “I am a great fatalist,” Jadhav concluded, “and 
I am convinced by experience that marriages are made in 
heaven and I have no doubt that the illustrious Maratha Houses 
of Kolhapur and Baroda are so destined to be joined once 
more.” 

Yet some details of the marriage remained incomplete; but 
in the bargain Shahu put before Gaikwad a proposal for the 
marriage of his niece, daughter of his uncle Dattajirao, Chief 
of Kagal (Junior), with Gaikwad’s youngest son Dhairyashilrao. 
He also expressed his desire to perform Indumati’s tiia cere¬ 
mony in January 1918. 


SO—18 
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Shahu, meanwhile, got his second son Shivaji married to 
Jamnabai on June 6, 1917. She was the daughter of Shankar- 
rao Jagtap of Saswad, Poona District. She was renamed 
Indumati. In July 191.7 Shahu wrote to Khaserao Jadhav ask¬ 
ing him whether Gaikwad would settle the terms of the marri¬ 
age for eight lakhs. It was less by three lakhs than the figures 
already supplied to him by Sayajirao. It seems, however, that 
the marriage was concluded in July 1917, though Shahu was 
full of worries. On December 6, 1917, Shahu requested Gaik¬ 
wad not to postpone the marriage; to postpone it was to give 
time to the busybodies to sow the seeds of dissension between 
them. With great difficulty he had induced, he said, his son 
and his relatives to accept the marriage. There were persons 
who might still like to put obstacles in their way. Lord Willing- 
don, Shahu said, was his friend and well-wisher, and it was 
his earnest desire k that the marriage should be celebrated during 
his term of office. 

Since the day of the riots. Resident Wodehouse’s relations 
with Shahu had been strained. Wodehouse had written to the 
Government that the account of recruitment submitted by the 
Kolhapur Darbar was exaggerated. The Acting Dewan Shir- 
gaonkar was arrogant; the recruiters were not protected. It 
was feared that the disturbances from the leading State of 
Kolhapur were likely to spread to other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency. Government therefore asked Shahu to relax his 
orders. Shahu met the Governor on March 22, 1917. But the 
Governor was not entirely satisfied with his explanations. 
Shahu promised to look after the cases of the people who were 
involved in the riots. He had fined some policemen as well as 
Inspector Mhaiskar. What caused him greater anxiety was 
Wodehouse’s antagonism. Wodehouse told Shahu in effect: 
“I am no longer your friend, I am a representative of the 
British Government. I have done everything for you, but you 
did not behave properly.” 

. The Resident expressed his displeasure to hagh ranking 
Kolhapur officers, Shahu wrote to Hill that he thought Col. 
Wodehouse would never forgive him, his brother or his Dewan 
as he did not get an appointment at Kathiawad. Wodehouse 
thought that the Darbar had told stories against him to Hill: 
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and to the Governor‘General. Shahu requested Hill not to 
reveal anything about the situation to his colleagues, otherwise* 
like Dongre, he would be ruined. 

Kolhapur, Shahu wrote to Fraser on May 8, 1917, was in a 
worse state than what it was in Col. Wray’s time. In order to 
ease the situation, Shahu made a proposal in June 1917 to the 
Bombay Government about the Kolhapur Infantry. He wanted 
to send it to the front and so he proposed that its place should 
be taken by men who had returned to India for rest. At this 
time Shahu was successful even in recruiting the Lingayats to 
the Army. Shahu Chhatrapati had now become quite friendly 
with Lord Willingdon, although the latter sometimes took deci¬ 
sions as advised by his colleagues. Shahu was ill for a time. 
People were given an assurance that there would be no coer¬ 
cion in recruitment. It seems that John William Campbell, 
the Councillor, made a tour of Kolhapur in June 1917, and he 
mooted the idea of agitation for an extension of the term of 
the Governor, Lord Willingdon. According to Shahu, Lord 
Willingdon had won the people’s hearts. So Shahu promised 
Campbell that he would go to Poona as soon as he felt better. 
And once Shahu took up a cause he always championed it with 
heart and soul. 

Shahu met the Governor at Poona and immediately issued a 
circular letter on June 28, 1917, to the Chiefs and Ruling 
Princes, appealing to them either to authorise him to plead with 
the Viceroy for the extension of the Governor’s term or to do 
it separately. Formerly, Lord Curzon, Lord Minto and Lord 
Sydenham, the Governor of Bombay, were granted such exten¬ 
sions. Shahu wrote also to the Viceroy impressing upon him 
the important role Lord Willingdon had played in several 
respects and prayed for the extension of his term. It was the 
impression of the British statesmen and the Princes that 
Willingdon was a Governor of great personal influence. Writ¬ 
ing about Shahu’s attempts to secure an extension of Willing- 
don’s term, Fraser, Resident of Hyderabad, wrote to Shahu that 
he also felt as he did about the importance of extending the 
services of the Governor. 

Shahu had frankly expressed his views, Fraser concluded, 
about the Home Rule demand. He felt that Shahu’s views 
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were shared by^the majority of the Ruling Chiefs as well as 
by thousands of Moderates in British India. But the British 
Guru of Shahu, uttering a mild but firm note of caution, 
observed, “Extension of self-government is a principle upon 
which we all agree, but Home Rule as expounded by Mis. 
Besant is a very difficult thing, involving the administration of 
the country by Ministers chosen by election and I doubt whe¬ 
ther any Chief is prepared to advocate such a resolution.” 

The appointment of Montagu in July 1917 gladdened Shahu, 
and he thought that he would succeed in his appeal. On July 
34, 1917, Shahu was appointed a Member of the Provincial 
Recruiting Board, for His Majesty’s combatant and non- 
combatant forces. He was authorised to take all lawful actions, 
to assist in the work of recruiting in conjunction with the 
civil and the military officers of the Government. In a way 
tthis was Shahu’s victory over Wodehouse who was not on good 
terms with him. Later, the Viceroy Lord Chelmsford thanked 
him warmly on September 20, 191.7, for his loyal and patriotic 
assurance in obtaining recruits. 



( 


CHAPTER 



Communal Representation 


With all his worries about health and about recruitment pro¬ 
blems, Shahu was building up an efficient administration 
oriented towards the common man. At that time discussions 
were going on whether the Modi script should be given up in 
official correspondence. Shahu decided in March 1917 to give 
the go-by to the script in the interests of the common man and 
saved them from the clutches of the Brahmin clerks and 
Kulkarnis. Of course, it provoked criticism in the privileged 
classes, and the Kesari 1 gave expression to it. Shahu ordered 
that henceforth all state correspondence and people’s applications 
should be written in the Nagari script. He not only did this 
but also recommended the Devnagari script for private use. 
The old legal documents were in the Modi script. To the 
European officers. Modi was a red rag. It was not therefore a 
judicious step to boycott it in private correspondence. 

Shahu wanted the lower classes to throw off the yoke of mental 
slavery. He was spreading education among them through 
several agencies. With that aim in view he had introduced 
primary free education in 1912 appointing teachers who worked 
on the basis of Inam lands; but the scheme did not take root and 
was not ma king satisfactory progress. So it was given up. 

Shahu decided to accelerate the progress of education of the 
lower classes by introducing compulsory primary education in 
his State. He had succeeded to a large extent in awakening 
their leaders and social workers to the importance of education 
and of their duty to the State. Now he was broadening the basis 
of the educational system. The Darbar resolved on July 25, 
1917, to introduce free and compulsory primary education in 
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his State and made an announcement on September 8,1917, that 
it would be introduced from the first day of the Ganesh Festival 
of that year, i.e. September 30, 1917. The announcement was 
made. under the orders of the Acting Chief Revenue Officer, 
Bhaskerrao Jadhav. Shahu appointed a committee of Rao 
Bahadur Hari Karmarkar, Krishnaji Dhondo Marathe, Professor 
Panditrao and Vishnupant Kale to work out the details of the 
scheme. The report was to be submitted by Rao Bahadur 
Dongre, Educational Inspector. The Department was to be 
treated as a part of the Revenue Department. 

On September 21 and 29, 1917, it was announced that com¬ 
pulsory education was not applicable to girls, and the scheme 
was to come in force in Kolhapur city and in the chief places 
of Talukas, Pethas and Mahals. Though in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century Shahu had appointed Dr. Mrs. Kelavkar' 
and other women in the State Education and Medical Depart¬ 
ments, and was a promoter of female education, he could not 
include girls in the scheme of compulsory education for want of 
funds. The irrigation scheme had exhausted his treasury. 
Whatever the cause of their exclusion, this is where Shahu lagg¬ 
ed behind Jotirao Phooley in whose scheme of things emphasis 
was laid on the education of girls. 

Shahu sanctioned rupees one lakh from the Revenue for the 
scheme. A village having a population of 500 to 1,000 was to 
have a school at a convenient place. He increased the salary of 
the teachers, decided to start a Training School and resolved to 
utilise the services of the candidates under the age of twenty-five 
for teaching in schools. 

This educational reform Shahu introduced as a conscientious 
ruler, but he impressed upon the Government that the introduc¬ 
tion of free and compulsory education in his State would also 
pacify the people who were dissatisfied with the recruiting riots 
and wipe out the effects of the infantry men’s behaviour. Bapu- 
saheb Ghatge followed suit and in celebration of the birth of Jus 
son introduced free and primary education in every village in his 
Jahgir. 

, The Kesari 2 congratulated the Kolhapur Darbar on introduc¬ 
ing the scheme and said that the affairs of Indian Princes were 
not conducted on the basis of representation. The people and 
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the Prince of the State being of the same blood they had several 
advantages. It was to be seen, the Kesati added, whether the 
progress made by the Kolhapur State inspired the British Gov¬ 
ernment to think about taking a similar step in British India. 

The proceedings of the Chirol case in which Shahu took an 
active interest began on July 11, 1917, in the High Court before 
Khandalwala. Benning was Counsel for Chirol; Karandikar and 
Bakhale appeared for Tilak. During the examination, Bhaskar- 
rao Jadhav said that he had helped, Chirol in translating some 
articles and that he had brought some important documents 
from Kolhapur. 

At Chirol’s request Jadhav helped him and received his regular 
pay and allowances from the Kolhapur State during his stay. 
Dongre said he had published the translation of Chirol's Indian 
Unrest, that 300 copies of the book were purchased by the 
Darbar and that he was helped by Latthe and Jadhav. Dongre 
added that since March 1916 he had been helping Chirol for 
about eight months and had received his regular pay from the 
Darbar. Dongre was pulled up and ridiculed when he said he 
had compared Chirol to Bhishma in the preface to the book. 
Dongre, the keeper of the important documents of Shahu 
Chhatrapati, was asked whether the Maharaja, had received a 
letter from Lee-Wamer. On his denial, to his utter surprise, the 
letter was shown to him. Lawrence Robertson, Secretary to t$ie 
Political Department, was asked whether he had issued any 
confidential order to all departments to furnish Chirol with 
confidential documents. For a while Robertson was taken aback. 
He nervously replied in the negative. Thereupon he was shown 
the circular issued under his signature and he was struck dumb. 8 
Instantly he pulled himself together and admitted the fact. 

The fact was that Shahu had supplied Tilak secretly with the 
circular letter and the Robertson order. Shahu had used the 
master-key and discomfited Dongre and Robertson. When 
Dongre was asked by Prabodhankar Thackeray to explain the 
mystery, he said that the Maharaja had himself done the mis¬ 
chief and sent secretly Lee-Wamer’s letter and Robertson's order 
to Tilak. As regards Robertson's order, Shahu himself much 
later admitted to Thackeray that he had done it to help Tilak 
who was fightwg with the British Government and suffering for 
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the nation. 4 4 'At such a time/* Shahu added, *Sve should not 
take revenge upon Tilak for his mistakes in the Vedokta contro¬ 
versy ” But Shahu’s associates, more often than not, lost their 
balance and sense of proportion. They flattered Chirol as a 
Mahatma and hated Tilak as an enemy! 

But the most important revelation was made during the 
examination of John William Campbell. This Secretary of the 
Mission Press, Bombay, admitted that the confidential letters of 
Shahu Chhatrapati were printed in their press at Kolhapur. 
From the accounts and order books of the Mission it was proved 
that the publication was done by Dongre. Campbell revealed 
the secret. 

The proceedings in the Court were completed in August 1917, 
and Chirol returned to London towards the end of August 1917. 
An impudent and impenitent imperialist and journalist, he 
realized what it was to fight a lion even with the weapons 
supplied by a powerful Government. 

Shahu took a very important decision at this stage in his 
career befitting a progressive ruler. He decided to utilise money 
stored away in the name of God. Although all devasthans in 
Kolhapur State were endowed, lands were dedicated and an* 
nuity was paid to them by the State Government, the village 
officers or those in charge of diem utilised the property and 
income as their private properties, appropriated them for family 
purposes or even mortgaged them. Now it was held that these 
village officers and Vahivatdars were mere Vahivatdars in the 
capacity as officers of Government and not in their personal 
capacity. Devasthan lands were taken over by Government under 
its direct management. An order of July 9, 1917, which was gazet¬ 
ted by the Sarsubha, on July 27, and published on August 4, laid 
down the fundamental principle that the State Government was 
the trustee of all devasthanas and sacred places and that it had 
the inherent right to regularise their managements and control 
their expenditure. 

In cases whore the Vahivatdars of devasthan lands were 
private individuals, it was held that they had no absolute right 
to the property and. that they were mere agents of the Govern* 
merit entrusted with the management of the specific devasthans. 
The Darbar then instructed the management to exercise eco- 
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noray, to tap.MMe a certain amount of their income ior repain 
and to reserve someplace for the school on the right side of the 
temple and on the left for a shed so that at the time of doing omit 
and worship, men, women and children could participate in the 
ceremony. Under the new Devasthan charter the gods could 
yield a sum of rupees twenty thousand annually. Shahu utilised 
this sum for the enlightenment of the people. 

In August 1917 the Educational Inspector of the Kolhapur 
State issued a circular prohibiting students and teachers from 
attending political meetings. The Sandesh and other newspapers 
criticised the Darbar for this circular and said it had overtaken 
the British Government in matters of primary education, apathy 
to newspapers, collecting war loans, securing recruits and abolish¬ 
ing the use of the Modi script! 

At this time, because of his poor health, Shahu’s doctors 
advised him not to stay indoors for long periods, except for office 
work. Even sleeping and eating he did in the open air. Dressed 
in a lungi or pyjamas, he generally slept under a tree or on a 
raised platform or in a small bed and had informal talks with 
the poor and his servants, enjoying many a quip with them. He 
welcomed his doctors* suggestion and gave his mind to pig-stick¬ 
ing and cheeta-hunting which he had developed into a science. 

11 

At this juncture the British Government was faring a grave 
crisis because of reverses in the war. It was depressed by the 
war reverses, hard pressed by the Indian Home Rule Movement 
and oppressed by the Indian revolutionaries. In order to pacify 
the opposition and to strengthen the Government resources, 
Edwin S. Montagu, the new Secretary of State for India, made 
on August 20, 1917, the famous declaration in the House of 
Commons of Britain's “policy of gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to progressive realisation of 
responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire/* 

This declaration was a result of the Home Rule Movement 
condu cted by Tilak and Besant and the pressure of the Indian 
revolutionary forces. It was a turning point in the Indian 
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.politicalmovement, for the Biitidi Government' accepted the 
principle of self-government (Swaraj) and acceded to the 
principle of responsible government. 

Shahu on his part was taking a keen interest in organising 
the Princes* Conference. In September 1917, he wrote to the 
Maharaja of Jamnagar, congratulating the Maharaja of Bikaner 
on doing excellent work at the Imperial Conference and the 
Imperial War Cabinet. Shahu could not participate openly in 
political movements and he felt that his State was too small for 
his fabulous energy and for the aspirations of political leader¬ 
ship that vibrated in his veins. Shahu tried to persuade the 
Central Government to extend the membership of the proposed 
Princes’ Chamber to Mudhol and Jamkhindi States. With great 
enthusiasm he had corresponded with almost all the leading 
Indian Princes and solicited thtir opinion on the proposed con¬ 
stitution of the Princes’ Chamber. Sayajirao Gaikwad and the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, Ranjitsinh of Navanagar, the Maharaja 
of Jamnagar and the Rao of Cutch gave Shahu their views. In 
reply Sayajirao observed: “Your Highness’s suggestion about a 
.political tribunal is sound and I agree with your opinion in 
demanding such courts for all political questions. I should how¬ 
ever suggest that the personnel composing the tribunal and how 
they are nominated are matters which require mature con¬ 
sideration.” 8 

Ranjitsinh of Navanagar, persuading Shahu to attend the 
Princes’ Conference in November 1917, stated that Shahu’s pre¬ 
sence would lend dignity and weight to the deliberations and he 
hoped that he would have Shahu’s valued co-operation, counsel 
and full support to the movement. 0 This speaks volumes for 
Shahu’s ability and influence among the Princes. 

Shahu’s interest in securing an extension of Willingdon’s term 
of office had not flagged. His campaign continued as if he were 
its honorary secretary, and he carried it on .till the visit of 
Montagu to India in November 1917 and after. 

The non-Brahmin leaders in Maharashtra, Valchand Kothari, 
S. K. Bole, A. B. Latthe, Harishchandra Talcherkar and Bhaskar- 
rao Jadhav were very active. On February 26, 1917, the Bombay 
Police Commissioner Vincent wrote to. Shahu that Bede and 
Talcherkar interested themselves in. the welfare of the Mafatattas 
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generally, and the mill-hands particularly. "They run"; he kid, 
“the Kamgajr Hitvardhak Sabha and under its auspices arrange 
lectures, social movements of different kinds and to popularise 
their assemblies they also prevail upon different Talimkhanas to 
provide wrestling matches.” Bole and Talcherkar had planned 
wrestling, matches at a theatre in Bombay. In the first week of 
February 1917, Bole had requested the Maharaja to send two 
wrestlers. The proceeds of the match were to be given to the 
War Fund. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century. Bole was an 
eminent labour leader. After the death of Lokhande in February 
1897, the first labour leader of India, the labour movement had 
lost its vigour. Bole, by establishing the Kamgar Hitvardhak 
Sabha in 1909, gave an impetus to the labour movement. For 
years together Bole was the voice of labour in Bombay. 

The non-Brahmin movement started by the South Indian 
Peoples’ Association in November 1916, had by now made some 
progress. Its leaders were Dr. T. N. Nair and Sir P. Theagaraya 
Ghetty. The main object of this Dravidian Movement was to 
check the increase in the political power of the Brahmin caste. 
The non-Brahmins of Madras Presidency, excluding the Schedul¬ 
ed Castes, outnumbered the Brahmins 22 to 1. The Untouch¬ 
ables alone outnumbered them 5 to 1. Because of education, 
religious authority, economic power, political influence and 
social prestige, the Brahmins functioned as the elite in Madras 
Presidency. They gave inhuman treatment to non-Brahmins 
and were atrociously inhuman to the Untouchables. The mouth¬ 
piece of the Dravidian Movement was Justice which was started 
on February 26, 1917. A Tamil daily, Drauidan, soon followed 
and later a Telugu paper, Andhraprakaskka. 7 A pious man like 
Venkatratna Naidu, who was a Brahmo from Cocanada, joined 
its fold* The Association, though favouring the political deve¬ 
lopment of a well-defined policy, firmly opposed the transfer of 
political power to the Brahmin community. 

It was in July 1917 that Shahu passed the law allowing widow- 
marriage. The law was called the Remarriage Registration Law 
of July 1917. Under this law Shahu liberalised the marital 
customs of die Hindu community. It introduced a system of 
registration which placed such marriages beyond the pale of 
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doubt and suspicion. Shahu introduced these reforms ‘When 
Tilak's colleagues and associates, except N. C. Relkar, were 
opposing the idea of re-raarriage. 

It was now announced that Montagu was coming to India to 
interview all the leaders of various institutions and parties. This 
approaching visit of Montagu stirred all Indian institutions and 
parties, and they began to prepare their memoranda. In order 
to gain the support of the Muslim League to the demand for 
Swaraj, the Congress made a Pact conceding many privileges 
to the Muslims. In Maharashtra the non-Brahmin leaders were 
outside the Congress. The Madras non-Brahmins conference 
which met at Coimbatore in August 1917 had resolved that 
although the country was not ripe for the rights of Swaraj, the 
people must get opportunities to conduct their own affairs. 

Now Tilak felt the need for a compromise with the non- 
Brahmins of Maharashtra and win them over to the Congress* 
Swaraj Scheme. With that aim, Tilak wrote an artide in the 
Kesari of September 18,1917, entitled “Swaraj, Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins”. In it he dted the speech he had made at the Luck¬ 
now Congress in December 1916 to the effect that he would not 
mind if the Councils had only non-Brahmin Members, but in any 
case the Council should have a majority of elected Hindus; 
foreigners or nominated Members should have no predominance 
there. 

It could not be denied, Tilak said, that if in practice the 
Brahmins had seats in the Coundl out of proportion to their 
numbers, it was not the fruit of their communal demand but of 
their education. To deny this was to feign ignorance. Edu¬ 
cated men were required in Government service, and Brahmins 
were given the jobs disproportionately by Government, because 
of their education and that too even when the Government hated 
them. The Government was helpless and so were the Brahmins. 
If the non-Brahmins said that they could get representation in 
proportion to their numbers, even though they were illiterate, 
such a demand benefited their caste pride, but it was surely not 
practical. The Brahmins would not demand communal repre¬ 
sentation or accept it even if granted, Tilak added. 

Tilak hoped that the educated non-Brahmins woukh neither 
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remain feeble and stunted persons in their own land nor like 
foreigners to rule over them without their consent. He, there¬ 
fore, urged the non-Brahmins to state fearlessly what kind o£ 
representation they needed and the number of representatives 
they demanded. Brahmins would not oppose their demand. 

It did not occur to Tilak that the awakening in the new age 
had inspired the non-Brahmins to struggle for self-respect and 
social equality. This had no effect on him. Communal representa¬ 
tion was harmful to the Brahmins and naturally it was not 
acceptable to them. But their preponderance in Government 
service and Councils he justified on the ground of education. 
Shahu had correctly assessed the mind of Tilak. He had attacked 
Tilak's views, encouraged the non-Brahmins to take to educa¬ 
tion and promoted it vigorously among them. Many critics have 
blamed Tilak for this attitude which was unbecoming on the 
part of so great a national leader. 

Tilak failed to see the non-Brahmin problem from the angle 
of social justice and equality, its basic urge for a social order in a 
changing age, and the needs of the changing social and economic 
life in India. And his talks to die non-Brahmins which were of 
a patronising rather than a democratic nature amply proved 
that he could not outgrow, as sometimes great men do, the social 
barriers under which he was bom. Tilak’s attitude was like that 
of Winston Churchill who fought in World II for democracy 
and human freedom but turned down India’s demand for free¬ 
dom, equality and justice. 

Latthe replied to Tilak and asked him why he was active in 
respect of Muslim dftiP ar> d& and why he said that the Brahmins 
would positively keep silent on the non-Bra hm i n de man ds. If 
the non-Brahmins were not fit for franchise or election owing to 
la ck of education, that case would be applicable also to the 
nation as a whole. If the non-Brahmins aspire to take their 
share in the Government, what was wrong with that? In the 
past, leaders from the non-Brahmins rose without English edu¬ 
cation, and so it was meaningless to say that there were no suit¬ 
able men among them to sit in the legislature. Latthe added 
that Tilak had put forward these views as a Brahmin leader and 
not as a leader of Maharashtra! 0 
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Shahu at this time was watching the political situation and 
the activities of the different political organizations. In his 
letter of October 21, 1917, which he addressed to leading Princes 
and Chiefs, he said: "I find that various institutions of all castes, 
creeds and views are sending deputations to the Rt. Honourable 
Mir. Montagu. I should like to suggest that the deputation of 
the Princes may also be sent to him on behalf of us all.” If his 
suggestion met with their approval, he added, they would decide 
what matters should be placed before Montagu when they met in 
Delhi. V. R. Kothari and Latthe had established the Deccan 
Rayat Association at Poona to champion the cause of the Back¬ 
ward and Depressed Classes. With this object, Kothari had 
started a Marathi weekly Jagaruk on July 19, 1917, and was 
fighting for the cause of the Backward and Depressed Classes. 
Bqm on September 13, 1892, and educated at Pandharpur, Bom¬ 
bay and Poona, Kothari was a brilliant scholar and came sixth 
in the B. A. Examination of Bombay University in December 
1912, winning prizes in History and Economics. 10 

Kothari wanted Shahu's assistance in organizing a conference 
of the Depressed Classes for forming a deputation to represent 
their interests to the Secretary of State for India. He, therefore, 
wrote to Sabnis on October 11, 1917, requesting him to spare 
Rao Bahadur Dongre, who was, according to him, a capable and 
sincere man to assist him in his arduous task. And as Shahu’s 
lifelong policy, he added, had been directed to the uplifting of 
these unfortunate people, he would be conferring a great boon 
upon him by sending Dongre to his aid. 

Montagu's declaration thus made the non-Brahmin agitation 
assume a political character, both in Madras and Maharashtra. 
So Shahu lent Dongxe’s services to Kothari in October 1917 and 
Dongre went to Poona to take up the work. Wodehouse also- 
suggested some persons who would make common cause with 
Kothari, Latthe and Dongre. 

Shahu left Kolhapur towards the end of October to attend 
the Princes’ Conference which was to be held at Delhi on 
November 6, 1917. On his way to Delhi, he discussed Ac steps 
he was taking for recruitment for the success of which die had 
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incurred a debt of more than two lakhs of rupees and a debt of 
rupees five lakhs for the War Loan Fund. He received a letter 
from Khaserao Jadhav of Baroda requesting him to preside over 
the Maratha Educational Conference which was to be held 
at Khamgaon. The object of Khaserao in holding the annual 
conference in Berar was to create a bond of sympathy between 
the Marathas of the Bombay Province and Berar. 

Tukojirao Holkar, Maharaja of Indore, was to attend die 
Princes’ Conference at Delhi. Shahu was afraid that Tukojirao’s 
speech might not be in tune with the policy of British statesmen. 
So he wrote to Tukojirao cautioning him against the danger. 
"I am”, Shahu said, "quite confident about your Highness’ 
ability, straightforwardness and self-sacrifice and am quite proud 
of them. But virtue is not always admired in this world. Now 
we are in very bad times and Yoifr Highness’ outspokenness and 
straightforwardness may be the cause of your ruin. Your High¬ 
ness, I have greater experience of many Chiefs and also that of 
the last conference. No one is half so outspoken as Your High¬ 
ness. This may lead people to believe that Your Highness is 
indifferent and unkindly to the British officials.” "May I sug¬ 
gest,” Shahu concluded, "that Your Highness will not be so 
very outspoken at the Conference and give an opportunity to 
others to misrepresent your good intentions?” 11 

Shahu Chhatrapati’s helping nature was a prop to many. This 
time he had a talk with the Governor about the condition of 
Prince Miir Ali Nawaz Khan of Khairpur. He wanted to bring 
about conciliation between father and son, Mir Alis father 
being a friend of Shahu. Although no useful purpose would be 
served, the Government said, they had no objection to Shahu's 
meeting Ali’s father. And there was another question that 
engaged his attention.' Because of sultry climate, hesr stay in the 
Central Provinces had made the Rani of Sawantwadi miserable. 
She was in great distress. Shahu was pressed by her brother-m- 
law, the Chief of Jath, to persuade the Governor to allow her to 

live in Bombay Presidency. 

Shahu arid his party reached Delhi on November 8, 1917, to 
attend the Princes' Conference. At this time he resided at 12 
Alipore Road. He had a pain in the kidney and soon contracted 
a severe cede*. The kidney trouble, he said, had made him xpute 
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an old man. So he couldnot meet theMaharaja of Bikaner, the : 
leading light of the conference, at the infcmnal gathering at the 
bungalow of the Maharaja of Patiala. Shahu’s friend Claude 
Hill paid a call on him at his residence. On November 4, the 
day of the informal meeting of the conference, Shahu was given 
a lot of papers to read. He took Chimanlal, Chief Revenue 
Officer of Bhavnagar, Prince Rajaram and Dewan Sabnis to the 
conference. He was urging Wood to consider his suggestion 
about the formation of a tjribunal. He had printed a leaflet on 
the subject and circulated it among the members of the con¬ 
ference. On November 6 Wood informed him that Montagu 
was expected to arrive in Delhi on the morning of Sunday, 
November 17, 1917, and the Viceroy suggested that Shahu 
should stay on in Delhi over the 12th for an interview which 
Shahu would probably wish to have with Montagu. Shahu, 
therefore, decided to prolong his stay in Delhi till after the 12th 
November. 

As Shahu was suffering from an acute cold, he desired the 
Maharaja of Bikaner to read his note on agriculture at the 
conference. Shahu was afraid he would not be able to see the 
writing in the dim light of the Council Chamber. So if he broke 
down or could not see the writing, he said he would at once sit 
down. Shahu attended the Viceroy’s party where he met several 
important officials. It was during this stay in Delhi that he 
requested Hill to allow him to name after Hill the sanatorium 
which he was building for consumptive patients as it was the 
desire of all that “your name shall ever be remembered in. 
Kolhapur as that of a disinterested and sincere friend”. He 
thus expressed his feelings “for all your kindness not only to 
myself but to my whole family”. 12 

Shahu read his note on the Development of Agriculture on 
November 8, at the Princes’ Conference. He said he was happy 
to note that the interest of the Government was not going to be 
centred on the supply of raw products for the manufacturing 
centres of England, but it was going to be extended to the general 
development of agriculture and improvement in the condition 
of Indian agriculturists. Moire than eighty per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of India was dependent on agriculture. 

The Indian cultivator knew, Shahu observed, that his methods 
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werev crude but these methods suited his economic conditions. 
The disabilities under which he worked were illiteracy, want of 
cheap capital, smallness of holdings and want of organisation in 
the disposal of his produce. To get over the first difficulty Shahu 
had just introduced compulsory primary education in Kolhapur. 
But he had taken the precaution to limit the education of the 
sons of villagers to the three ‘R’s and to the practice of agri¬ 
culture. The education of the villagers, Shahu opined, should 
create a pride in their ancestral occupation and not disdain. “A 
village school”, Shahu said, “will generally be provided with a 
small farm to create pride in physical labour. Our boys should 
understand the dignity of labour.” To remove the difficulty in 
obtaining capital, Shahu suggested that co-operative societies 
should be established. The law of inheritance came in the way. 
“We can only limit”, he added, "further fragmentation of the 
survey numbers. This is a makeshift but it is worth attempting.” 
In conclusion, Shahu appealed to the Government to keep all 
departments open to the students from the States and to give 
facilities to the State officers. These views on agriculture and 
co-operative societies show that Shahu was a progressive ruler in 
his day. ' 

As a part of the note on agriculture, Shahu wrote to Major 
H. F. Gordon of Babagarh to supply him with some information 
on the mules and horses that Government could purchase, to 
state their size, girth bone, height and prices for animals of 
different ages and to name the depot to which they should be 
sent. Shahu further said, “My experiences in mule breeding 
have had a fair success and after getting the details from you I 
shall try to rear a breed that may be of use to the Government.” 

IV 

« 

During Shahu's stay in Delhi, Bhaskarrao Jadhav wrote on 
November 9, 1917, a letter to Dewan Sabnis. In it he gave an 
account of Laxmanrao Kirloskar’s visit to Kolhapur in the first 
week of November 1917. “Mr. Laxmanrao Kirloskar", he 
observed, “of the Iron-Plough-fame came here about three days 
ago. He cannot get raw and cast iron and the necessity of 
dosing down his work is staring him in die face. He is trying to 


sc—to 
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start iron smelting, if iron ore can be worked profitably.’* 
Active, clever, industrious and adventurous, LaxmanraO 
Kirloskar was full of patriotic and progressive ideas and showed 
great industrial foresight. From the industrial survey of the 
Kolhapur State he had come to know that good ore was found 
at Sonurle and Talgaon. Kirloskar took a maund or two of ore 
for an analyser’s testing. If 50 pc*r cent and more of iron could 
be smelted, there was possibility of his starting the work. 

Jadhav proposed that Laxmanrao Kirloskar should be given 
substantial concessions and allowed to work at a nominal 
royalty. Later, on May 11, 1918, the agent of Kirloskar 
approached the Darbar again for iron ore and Bhaskerrao 
Jadhav requested the Darbar to help the Kirloskars in their dire 
need and pull them through. They wanted to find out 
whether iron could be melted at commercial prices. The> need¬ 
ed about 30 wagon loads of iron free of charge from the Besapur 
jungle. Bhaskarrao Jadhav requested the Dewan to persuade 
the Maharaja to issue orders before May 15, 1918, so that they 
might be able to remove the material. 

This letter of Bhaskarrao Jadhav also shed much light on the 
stimulus Shahu gave to the work of the Satya Shodhak Samaj. 
“The seed", Bhaskerrao observed, “sown by His Highness ever 
since he took up the reins of the Government is bearing fruit. 
The Satya Shodhak Samaj’s work is flourishing outside and the 
non-Brahmins are picking up courage to assert themselves. 
Something should be done to make the agitation permanent." 
And stating with enthusiasm that he was to visit Katkol and 
Karjat concerning the work of the Satya Shodhak Samaj, he 
concluded: “The success of the Satya Shodhakas so far is due 
to the efforts of His Highness and they are all anxiously looking 
to him for help.” The fact was that Latthe, Jadhav and Dongre 
spent their leisure time in propagating the cause of Satya 
Shodhak Samaj until the arrival of Kothari on the scene and 
later of Shripatrao Shinde who devoted himself to the work. 
The triumvtrate’s leisurely activities could not give the proper 
stimulus to the work of the Satya Shodhak Samaj, Thereafter 
the work and mission of the Satya Shodhak Samaj grew, though 
it assumed a political character. 4 

The leaders of the Samaj had some support front Bhagwant 
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B. Palekar who had started Jagruti on October 25, 1917, at 
Baroda. His policy was independent and he helped the social 
revolution as well as the political one. Palekar was a self-made 
man. He had risen from compositor to editor and was a chain*- 
pion in the cause of the non-Brahmins. 

Shahu was deeply interested in placing the views of the Princes 
before Montagu. He drew thei,r attention by a confidential 
letter which he wrote on November 10, 1917, awakening them 
to the importance of Montagu's visit. “There can be no harm 
in an exchange of ideas among us as to the legitimate claims of 
the Princes in the constitutional reorganization. Complete 
aloofness and quiescence on the part of the Princes at this junc¬ 
ture, it seems to me, would defeat in some measure the ve,ry pur¬ 
pose for which the Rt. Honourable Mr. Montagu has under¬ 
taken this arduous trip to India.” Stating that the Princes were 
entitled to claim representation in the Councils of the Empire 
concerning matters which affected them, thei,r Government and 
their people, Shahu gave an outline of his scheme in which he 
indicated the establishment of Princes’ representatives to meet 
simultaneously with the Imperial Legislative Assembly having 
power to legislate in co-operation with the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly on matters affecting the country including the States. 

Another proposal Shahu made from Delhi on November 
10, 1917, was about the memorial in Poona he wanted to erect 
to Chhatrapati Shivaji. It was to consist of a central hall ivith 
Shivaji's life-size statue and a hostel to accommodate a hundred 
Maratha students. The institution was to act as a rallying centre 
for Maratha activities all over India giving a concrete shape and 
impetus to the diverse endeavours for the advancement of the 
Maratha community. Shahu wrote this letter to Rajesaheb of 
Dhar and Dewas and said that it was a psychological movement 
to do the work. Demanding a liberal and prompt support from 
all the Maratha rulers, Shahu added that the matter stood very 
near his heart. To enlist their support he sent Pawar and Jadhav 
to them. The cost of the memorial Shahu estimated at rupees- 
three lakhs. 

A few days earlier Shahu had been implored by Khaserao 
Jadhav to preside over the Maratha Educational Conference 
which was to be held at Khamgaon. The Rajesaheb of Mudhol, 
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who had promised to preside over it, was unable to do so on 
account of his illness. So Shahu was pressed to plreside over it. 
Khaserao took an active interest in the education of the 
Marathas and was entrusted with the execution of the scheme 
about the Shivaji Memorial. At the end of November 1917, 
Khaserao visited Poona and sent an estimate to Shahu about the 
building, lands and other things. Shahu’s august presence at 
the conference, Khaserao Jadhav hoped, would bring together 
the scattered units of the historic Maratha community. 

On November 11, 1917, Wood wrote to Shahu asking him to 
meet Montagu at 12.40 hours on November 12. Wood politely 
informed him that the interview with Montagu was mainly for 
the purpose of making His Highness’ acquaintance. Should 
Montagu ask his opinion on Home Rule or any other question, 
Wood added, "You will, I have no doubt, speak out your mind 
quite freely. That is the proper course and I am confident that 
your opinion will carry great weight." After his interview with 
Montagu, Shahu was to meet Wood and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner. 

Accordingly, Shahu Chhatrapati met Montagu on November 
12, 1917, at noon. After the usual foitmality, they discussed the 
extension of Lord Willingdon’s term, the position of the Indian 
Princes, the unsympathetic treatment they received and the 
demand for an independent tribunal on the lines of the Hague 
Tribunal. Montagu then asked Shahu whether Home Rule 
would affect the Native States. Shahu said it would and added 
that the Princes should be able to cope with it. As Home Rule 
would be in territories surrounding Indian States, it might be 
necessary for the Princes to give more rights to their own people. 
But in order that the people should understand the rights given 
to them, it was absolutely necessary to introduce compulsory 
primary education in India. For Home Rule to be successful, 
it was necessary that the caste system should disappear and inter* 
marriages should take place; otherwise, Shahu said, there was 
the fear of the development of oligarchy. 

During the interview Shahu referred to a note from the Maha- 
raja Sayajirao Gaikwad who, Shahu said, was supposed to be 
very clever and had more experience than the other Indian 
Princes. Montagu desired to see the note, but Shahu did not 
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give it as it was marked private and confidential. In his note 
Sayajirao had expressed similar views, and the Maharaja ol 
Nabha also had supported Shahu. Shahu said that the Princes 
did not want any powers as Congressmen did, but their heart¬ 
burning would be stopped if Montagu gave effect to the demands 
listed in his brochure on the tribunal. He said the Government 
should take advantage of the military traditions of the Marathas 
for recruitment. The Marathas wanted not money but land. 
German colonies in Africa, Shahu said, should never be returned 
to the Germans, but the lands in German Africa should be 
given to the Marathas and other soldiers who had fought loyally 
for the King. 

Shahu left Delhi on November 13, 1917, leaving behind Dewan 
Sabnis to sound the high officials of the Government of India on 
the Bala Maharaj case. To his sore disappointment, Sabnis 
found that their opinion was adverse to the Darbar. G. R. 
Lowndes informed the Dewan that the Advocate-General had 
given an opinion unfavourable to the Darbar and it was not easy 
for them to go counter to his advice in such important matters. 
Still, Shahu pursued the matter with unflagging determination 
and hoping against hope. On his way to Bombay, Shahu attend¬ 
ed the tila ceremony of. his would be daughter-in-law at Baroda 
and set his seal upon the engagement. Prom Baroda, Shahu 
wrote to Sir Sankaran Nair requesting him to pay a visit to 
Kolhapur. He said he was sorry he could not see Nair at Delhi. 

Dr. Ambedkar had returned from London in August 1917, 
abandoning his studies for want of funds. According to the 
agreement, he had made with the Baroda authorities, he began 
to serve in Baroda; but after suffering humiliating treatment at 
the hands of the caste-Hindu officers, clerks and peons, Ambedkar 
returned to Bombay. The Indian National Congress, whose real 
champion was Tilak, had considered the problems of the 
Depressed Classes beyond its deliberations. Many Congress 
leaders, who never asked themselves whether the Depressed 
Classes got water to drink, food to eat, clothes to wear or liberty 
to receive education, in the land, suddenly began to show a love 
for the Depressed Classes. The Home Rule leaders in Maha¬ 
rashtra being almost all Brahmins were apathetic to this problem. 
A few, days earlier,' Prpfessor S. M. Paranjpe had ridiculed 
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Viavesvaraya, Dewan of Mysore, for trying to remove untouch- 
ability. 

The Congress wanted the support of the Depressed Classes 
for the Congress-League Scheme in which a premium was put 
on the separate identity of the Muslims, but no notice was taken 
of the existence of the Untouchables. Two Depressed Classes* 
Conferences met in Bombay. The one inspired by Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar was held at Madanpura, Bombay, on November 
11, 1917, agreed to support the Congress, whereas the other 
opposed the transfer of power to the caste-Hind us and appealed 
to the Government to grant them the right to choose their own 
representatives. At that time Ambedkar’s step-mother had died 
and so he could not participate in the second conference with 
whose objects he was not in agreement. 

At this stage Tilak addressed on November 8, 1917, a 
tremendous meeting at Shanwar Wada in Poona under the 
auspices of the Maratha Rashtriya Sangh to support the Congress- 
League Scheme. Karmaveer Shinde presided over the meeting as 
leader of the Samaj. It was attended predominently by non- 
Brahmins of different castes, and also by a number of Brahmins. 
One leader of every community spoke. Tilak, who wanted to 
win the support of the non-Brahmins for* the Congress-League 
Scheme, agreed to speak on behalf of the Brahmin community 
and shrewdly made a speech appropriate to the occasion. In 
the course of his speech Tilak said that India did not want the 
old system of Swaraj. She wanted to establish her Swaraj on 
the western pattern. The caste system had resulted in bringing 
about British rule over India, and if past dissensions continued, 
they would be ruined under Swaraj. 

Under the pressure of circumstances, politicians sometimes 
speak what they do not mean. Tilak could not parry that ques¬ 
tion at this meeting, and he played to the gallery. But Tilak 
took the precaution, as he always did in such matters, not to 
publish this speech in the Kesari. People thought that there 
was a departure from Tilak’s social and political philosophy and 
that it was a victory for Shahu’s untiring struggle to raise the 
status of the non-Brahmins in Hindu society and in the 
administration. 

Tilak’s later speeches on this question, however, proved that 
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the speech he had made before the Maratha Rashtriya was 
a part of his strategical move. As a consequence of the meeting, 
Kothari, who had been demanding special representation for 
the Backward Classes and the Untouchables, launched a bitter 
attack on Karmaveer Shinde, the prime mover of the meeting, 
and fanatically suggested to Government that Shinde should be 
removed from the Depressed Classes Mission. 18 Yet Kothari was 
the man who was displeased with the workers of the Satya 
Shodhak Samaj for insulting Shinde at the Nipani Conference in 
April 1916! 


V 

Shahu was glad that Prince Shivaji was patiently studying the 
principles of administration. Shivaji made some suggestions 
about the transfer of the clerks and the officers every fourth year. 
Princes Rajaram and Shivaji were also taking an interest in 
business enterprises, and Shahu said to one of his friends, “My 
sons have got taste for business and my younger son had already 
started business here.” 

In December 1917 Shahu was pleased to circulate a few copies 
of the book Native State and Post-war Reforms written by 
G. R. Abhyankar, a pleader of Sangli. R. G. Pradhan, a notable 
leader, sent Shahu his memorandum on political reforms which 
favoured communal representation. With great zeal Shahu was 
discussing the reorganisation of India and wanted to meet 
Montagu in Bombay. He had called an informal conference on 
December 24, 1917, at Bombay and wanted the Princes of Baroda, 
Indore, and J amn agar to attend the deliberations in the matter. 
Earnestly requesting the Maharaja of Bhavnagar to attend, 
Shahu said, “Believe me, I shall never lead you into a ditch.” 
Lord Willingdon informed him that the Viceroy found it im¬ 
possible to receive the deputation of the Princes as Montagu was 
desperately busy. 

On behalf of the Deccan Rayat Association, the chief leaders 
of the non-Brahmin party Kothari, Latthe, Bole and Bhaskarrao 
Jadhav submitted their representations to Montagu and 
demanded communal representation for the Untouchables and 
Backward Classes. 
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It was Bole, the labour leader^ Bombay, who had taken 
MacDonald, the labour leader of England, around die mill-area 
in January 1914 and showed him the dreadful living conditions 
of the workers. The rickety stairs in 1 their houses, the aft foul 
with stale slop, and the dirty, stuffy, tiny squalor-like rooms, 
shocked the labour leader of England. 

Meantime, on December 27, Shahu, on a pressing demand 
from Khaserao Jadhav, presided over the 11th session of the 
Maratha Educational Conference at Khamgaon. Bom in 1664, 
at Rahimatpur in Satara District, Khaserao Jadhav was a good 
organiser and an able, patriotic official. He was Revenue Com¬ 
missioner in Baroda. His heart always thrilled with patriotism. 
A friend of Aurobindo Ghose, he wore Khadi dress and was out- 
and-out anti-British. In fact, it was he who had organised the 
Maratha Educational Conference. 

Delivering his speech at the Educational Conference, Shahu 
said he accepted the invitation in deference to Khaserao Pawar 
and Khaserao Jadhav. He paid glowing tributes to Khaserao 
Pawar for his ability and enthusiasm as also to Khaserao Jadhav 
and said that education was the real remedy for the ills of the 
people and that no country made progress without education. 
He, therefore, emphasised the need for free and compulsory edu¬ 
cation in India. He then referred to the demand for Home Rule 
and observed: “At present the great cry is about Home Rule. 
The question is whether we are fit for it. We do really wish to 
have Home Rule. It will give us what we call life-blood. The 
British Imperial Government had sown the seeds of the idea of 
Home Rule in our mind. My reasoned opinion is that a time 
will come when we will have to break down the shackles of the 
present caste system. I look forward to this result in the interest 
of the general moral and material progress. So long as we have 
caste dissensions and jealousies among us, we will keep fighting 
among ourselves and injure our interests. In order to make us 
worthy of Swaraj, it is very necessary to do away with the evil 
of the caste* system which has been ruinous/' 

/'If castes remain as they are/* Shahu asserted, “Home Rule 
in the sense in which it is meant will result in nothing hut a 
kind of oligarchy. This of course does not mean; I may tell^oiice 
more, that I am against Home Rule. Surely we want it. {Jtideir 
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the present circumstances, however, we must have die protection 
and guidance of the British Government until the evil of caste 
system becomes ineffective. To prevent Home Rule from culmi¬ 
nating into oligarchy, we must have communal representation at 
least for ten years, It will teach us what our rights are. Once 
we know them, communal representation can be dispensed with." 

In his fervent appeal Shahu further said that "the caste 
jealousies should be abolished once for all. High birth or vatans 
gave some prestige in society and that was in all countries, and 
it was not as bad as the caste system. The higher classes should, 
like the Samurai in Japan, take the lead in abolishing the caste 
system. The revival of the Mimansa system only would lead to 
the revival of Puranic outmoded ideas. It would be belter if the 
leaders gave thought to the present-day ideals. The ideal of 
integration envisaged by Shivaji and Akbar was exemplary, and 
that is why I am against the system of Chaturvamya for avoid¬ 
ing dissensions in society. I don’t desire to associate myself with 
the Satya Shodhak Samaj, Brahmo Samaj or any Samaj that 
would be the cause of dissensions." Concluding the presidential 
address, Shahu said it was not enough that they should be 
farmers and soldiers, they should also take part in the develop¬ 
ment of trade and industry. He cited the example of his sons 
who were doing business. But in all fields, the preliminary thing 
must be education. The fanners should be able to read books 
on agriculture; they should help the British in the war. 

In his day Shahu was not alone in advocating the annihilation 
of caste. Dr. P. C. Ray was sorry to note that the Indian poli¬ 
tical leaders, who claimed equal rights with British subjects, 
were unwilling to give equal rights to the lower classes. He too 
cited the example set by the Samurai, who gave the lower classes, 
Ita and Hinine communities, equal status with themselves and 
thus abolishing inequality and graded untouchability on October 
12, 1871, they took a step that led to the rise of Japan in the 
modem world. 14 

The Indu Prakasha welcomed Shahu's speech and said that his 
remarks about Swaraj were noteworthy. Shahu had emphatically 
declared, it added, that he was not against the movement for 
Swaraj. Commenting on this speech of Shahu, the Sandesh said 
in its issue of December 30, 1917, that Shahu approved of the 
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•demand for Swaraj but desired that caste distinctions should dis¬ 
appear prior to its attainment. This condition, it added, well- 
nigh nullified his support for Swaraj. 

Shahu left Khamgaon the very day for Bombay and the next 
day attended the party at the Governor’s House given in honour 
of the Viceroy and Montagu. After the dinner, Shahu met the 
Viceroy and Montagu. On December 28 Lord Willingdon 
sincerely thanked Shahu for expressing his feelings for him to 
Montagu and said it was further evidence of his true friendship. 
Shahu left Bombay on December 29 for Indore to invite Maha¬ 
raja Tukojirao Holkar to the marriage ceremony of his son. 
But before leaving for Indore, Shahu wrote to Lord Willingdon: 
"In my interview I wanted to touch upon the question, in which 
I have been taking very keen interest, viz., the uplifting of the 
Backward Classes and especially the Untouchables. I think the 
matter is of joint interest to Indian Princes as well as the British 
Government. I am strongly of opinion that these classes must 
all be properly represented in the reformed constitution of the 
Government of India that is under contemplation. In other 
words, I favour communal representation down to the Untouch¬ 
ables and especially for them. Your Excellency already knows 
what I have been doing for them." 

To drive the Government to do his bidding, Shahu offered a 
bait to the Government by assuring it that "so far as I say, that 
in the Bombay Presidency at least I feel that I shall have the 
support of all Backward Communities and with their help and 
with Government at my back all movements for passive resistance 
could, without difficulty, be made ineffective”. .4s he was not 
allowed an interview, he requested the Governor to place his 
letter before Chelmsford and Montagu for consideration. 

Thus from his political demands and the content of the Swaraj 
which Shahu visualised, one can see how he aimed at broaden¬ 
ing the base of democracy in India. 



CHAPTER 18 


The Arya Samaj 
Kulkarni Vatans 


In the first week of January 1918, Shahu was in Delhi to meet 
Lord Chelmsford, but on January 4, his illness prevented him 
from fulfilling the appointment. He met him the next day, and 
they started discussing the demand for communal representa¬ 
tion for the Backward Classes and Untouchables. In Delhi, 
Shahu received a telegram from his Chief Police Officer that a 
poster stuck on a wall in a Brahmin locality in Kolhapur pro¬ 
claimed that Shahu would be murdered 1 before February 20. 
Charles Cleveland, Home Member, at once kept a few police in 
plain dress to guard the place where Shahu was staying in Delhi. 
Shahu was trying to persuade the Delhi authorities to reconsider 
or review the Bala Maharaj case. 

On January 11 Shahu wrote from Raibag, Kolhapur, that 
the Nizam was satisfied with the existing state of things and 
saw no necessity of the Princes’ Chamber. Those who agreed, 
he added, with the Nizam, “may therefore be allowed to 
remain outside the sphere of the new scheme, but those who 
desire to move with the times and wish to strengthen the posi¬ 
tion of themselves and of their less favoured brothers should 
continue and thus try to improve their life”. He hoped that 
the Princes would see the wisdom of falling in line with the 
others, and eventually the Rajamandal (Princes Chamber) 

would express the views of all of them. 

Shahu had appointed R. W. Gupte to meet and sound the 
Princes on this point. Accordingly, he got in touch with the 
Mahairaja of Patiala and other Princes, and he informed bhahu 
that Ihe Maharaja of Patiala had read the Nizam's note. 2 In 
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this work Gupte had utilised the services of Khaserao Jadhav, 
who visited the Princes of Gwalior, Baroda and Patiala among 
others and discussed the issue with them. Khaserao Jadhav 
said that the Nizam required to be educated to accept the new 
ideas 8 and endorsed Shahu’s view that there should be a 
Supreme Judicial Court for India to deal with cases arising 
between the Government, of India and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. Gaikwad and Shahu wanted a little freedom to get 
rid of the Residents and of Provincial Governments’ interfer¬ 
ence in their Tights. 

The marriage of Prince Rajaram was fixed for April 1, 1918, 
and was to be celebrated at Baroda. Shahu wrote to Gaikwad 
to come to Kolhapur for a short time for a change and to reside 
at Sontali Camp. It was a quiet place four miles from the city, 
and its climate was delightful. 

The political atmosphere in Kolhapur was getting dusty and 
tense. Owing to the arbitration system which Shahu had intro¬ 
duced for obtaining recruits, the Brahmins, landlords and money¬ 
lenders were creating disturbances in many villages. They 
threatened a boycott of agriculturists by refusing to advance 
them loans for marriages or even for agricultural purposes. 
Bhaskarrao Jadhav, Chief Revenue Officer, was encouraging 
people to start credit co-operative societies, especially for helping 
farmers, and Shahu expected him to tackle the problems created 
by the Brahmins and landlords. 

On January 18, 1918, Shahu wrote to Robertson that his 
brother had helped him in the Imperial work of collecting 
money for the War Loan Fund and in recruiting and so he 
should- be given some permanent status by putting him above 
Vishalgad and Bavda. Shahu was happy that by educating non- 
Brahmins he could take them up in his administrative services 
and the Brahmins had lost their hold on the State machinery: 
The non-Brahmin leaders were now asserting themselves in 
society. In order to break down the Brahmin supremacy, he said, 
he had also encouraged the Christian missionaries and their work. 

Revealing his mind to Robertson, Shahu further said that he 
had taken a vital decision: 'Tor a similar purpose now I am 
taking up the Satya Shodhak Samaj and the Arya Samaj. I my¬ 
self am an Arya Samajist at heart and an admirer of its principles 
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though I never said so openly. The Brahmins treated me very 
badly and especially the treatment they have meted out to me 
after my speech at Khamgaon at the Maratha Educational Con¬ 
ference was the immediate cause for my 1 openly avowing my 
admiration for the principles of Arya Samaj. It taught us to 
stick to the Vedas and not Puranas which are the later growth 
created by the Brahmins. Myself and Sir Pratap Singhji, Maha¬ 
raja of Idar, had many discussions about these principles and we 
are of the same opinion.” 

“As the creation of the Boarding Institutes,” Shahu concluded, 
"had destroyed the Brahmin leadership in social and other matters, 
so the two Samaj movements are calculated to do away with their 
religious leadership. Sir Pratap Singh was hated by the Brahmins 
because he was an admirer of the Arya Samaj principles which 
teach the equality of man and does away with the religious 
monopoly of the Brahmins. My Arya Samaj would be on the 
lines of that of Sir Pratap Singhji and I am sucre J shall be able to 
keep it on the right track.” 

In Shahu's life the year 1918 proved to be a turning point. 
At this juncture he was inwardly displeased with the Satya 
Shodhak Samaj for its inefficiency and openly expressed his dis¬ 
satisfaction with its work at the Maratha Educational Conference 
in Khamgaon. 

Shahu’s chief object in sponsoring the Airya Samaj in Kolha¬ 
pur was to break down the Brahmin supremacy which the 
Satya Shodhak Samaj had failed to do. He wanted the Arya 
Samaj to help the Satya Shodhak Samaj. 

Mahatma Phooley’s Sarvajanik Satya Dharma-Pustak had 
prescribed some reasonable religious rites. However, though 
socially Phooley’s movement was in many respects a revolutionary 
one, it too played a somewhat reformist role in religious rituals. 
It did not feel the necessity for propagating a new religion or a 
new religious system designed to serve the needs of the Hindu 
society. It was a rational attack on the prejudices and super¬ 
stitious faith sanctified by selfish Brahmins in their scriptural 
dogmas. 

In his Akbarian zeal, Shahu had already tried to establish 
contact with the Theosophical Society through his fnend 
W. D. Tophkhane and had invited Dr. Annie Besant and other 
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leaders to Kolhapur in 1915. But Theosophy could not satisfy 
Shahu’s needs. So he gave up his enthusiasm for it. although 
he had a soft comer for its leaders, Annie Besant and George 
Arundale. Tophkhane, a Theosophist, was his friend and his 
adviser, and was in charge of the Vidyapeeth in Kolhapur. Shahu 
did not support the gentle and pious Prarthana Siwnaj or 
Brahmo Samaj as he observed, it had no authoritative religious 
book. The sweet spiritual essence which it derived from all the 
religions had no appeal to the masses. 

The Satya Shodhak Samaj organisation lacked the depth and 
intensity of its founder. Its leaders were spreading the ideas of 
the Samaj as best they could. They fought ignorance and caste 
prejudices. To some extent they were successful in promoting 
social equality and in bringing down the pride and arrogance 
of the Brahmins. Shahu, being a ruler, had his limitations, and 
it was not possible for him to shoulder the responsibility for 
their attacks on and bitter criticism of Brahminism in Maha¬ 
rashtra outside Kolhapur. So he thought that an outside agency 
for whose action he would not be held directly responsible would 
be a better instrument to serve his purpose. 

The next day Shahu wrote to Wodehouse that the Satya 
Shodhak Samaj had no solid foundation while the Arya Samaj 
had a foundation in the Vedas. According to his faith, Shahu 
seems to have regarded the Vedic religion as some sort of a 
national religion. Moreover, the Satya Shodhak Samaj had not, 
like the Arya Samaj, established large and effective educational 
institutions to spread education among the masses, although 
they were doing that work in the villages on a moderate scale 
in Maharashtra. 

So far Shahu had been a believer in the worship of 
images of the gods and he could not, he said, dispense with 
it. The Satya Shodhak Samaj believed in theism, but the god 
of its founder’s conception was limitless and unknowable. Dewan 
Sabnis, a great admirer of Dayanand Saraswati, must have sup¬ 
ported Shahu in choosing the Arya Samaj at this psychological 
moment. Though not prepared to give up his faith in idol 
worship, Shahu decided to provide an opportunity to the Arya 
Samaj to play its role in Kolhapur. 

In those days the Arya Samaj was a religious and social Jhsti- 
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tution, and the Government helped it, because the Aiya 
Samajist’s co-operated with the Government and did not dabble 
in politics. The Arya Samaj allowed the Vedokta rituals to all 
Hindus which were denied to Shahu by the Brahmins of the 
Deccan. So it also upheld his psychological and moral pride. In 
addition to this, like the Satya Shodhak Samaj, the Arya Samaj 
believed in abolishing untouchability, which object was near 
Shahu's heart. 

Compared with the Arya Samaj ideology, the Satya Shodhak 
ideology was more liberal, tolerant and rational. The Arya 
Samaj had a much narrower but more militant creed, devised as 
it was to fight with great virility the aggression and inroads of 
Islam and Christianity. But the Arya Samaj lacked Mahatma 
Phooley's emphasis on the welfare of farmers and workers, and 
especially his great religious tolerance and universal love. Be¬ 
sides, the Satya Shodhak Samaj believed in modem knowledge 
and science, whereas the Arya Samaj believed that there was no 


knowledge beyond the Vedas. 

Shahu remembered that his offer to Brahmins for the recon¬ 
struction of Hindu society on the basis of the Vedas sues of social 
and religious equality had been totally rejected by the Brahmins 
in the early decades of the century. For a while Shahu, there¬ 
fore, seemed to shift his emphasis from the removal of poverty 
and from the material and moral progress of his subjects to the 


final liquidation of Brahminism. 

Shahu was not a thinker or theologian. He was a practical 
reformer who arrived at his decisions about reforms through the 
difficulties he had to face in bettering the lot of the Depressed 
and Suppressed classes Their uplift and the winning for them 
of their rightful position in society he regarded as his moral 
responsibility. This was the guiding and motive force behind 
his actions. He, therefore, effected his reforms wth all e 
resourcefulness at his command. It is obvious how through that 
process he came to the belief step by step in the abolition of 
the caste system. After liberating his administration from 
European domination he had resolved to free the Backwardand 
Depressed classes from Brahminism which had bred casteum. 

To free his administration from Brahmin domination, Shahu 
elevated the Backward Classes, and to elevate the Backward 
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Glasses he fought Brahminism which had kept the noh-Brahmirts 
for ages in ignorance, poverty and mental slavery. 

Thus the Arya Samaj was started in Kolhapur towards the 
end of January 1918> as stated by Shahu in his letter mentioned 
above. He did this with the help of Pandit Atmaram from 
Baroda. The Arya Samaj sent Swami Parmanand of Agra to 
teach "the Vedas and help the Satya Shodhak Samaj and also to 
teach the Untouchables. Shahu had made a declaration against 
the caste system at Khamgaon and, in conformity with it, he 
informed Khaserao Jadhav in his letter of February 3, 1918, that 
he had started a branch of the Vedic Dharma, i.e. the Arya 
Samaj, as it retained its Vedism and at the same time was a 
means of decreasing caste prejudice and obscurantism. So he 
desired different Princes of different castes to marry according to 
the principles of Arya Samaj and the Vedokta form and establish 
blood relationship. In doing so, they would not only preserve 
their Hindutva but also their Vedic religion and it would pros¬ 
per. In conclusion, Shahu said that free and compulsory edu¬ 
cation was required to dispel ignorance and caste prejudice and 
to bring about national unity. The Arya Samaj was a means to 
abolish the caste system. The Arya Samaj was to do reconversion 
work, and do away with caste while the Hindu Missionary 
Society (Bombay) reconverted many people to Hinduism but 
the caste problem remained as the converted people were with¬ 
out caste. No institution in the country, Shahu observed, not 
even a Municipality or a Village Panchayat could function 
smoothly if it was not free from caste influence. 

After all said and done, Shahu did not hate the Brahmins as a 
class, he hated Brahminism which treated non-Brahmins with 
disdain. Had he hated Brahmins as individuals he would not 
have kept them in his service. His policy was to give representa¬ 
tion to various elements of the population in proper proportion. 
He was giving effect to the principle slowly and thoughtfully not 
ruthlessly. In 1894, of the 71 officers in the Government Depart¬ 
ments of the State, 60 were Brahmins whereas in 1922, of the 95 
officers in the same departments, 36 were Brahmins and 59 were 
non-Brahmins. In the private departments, of the 53 servants, 
46 were Brahmins and 7 were non-Brahmins in 1894, whereas in 
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1922 the Brahmins were 43 and the non-Brahmins were 109 in 
addition to which there were servants from the Depressed Classes. 

The dissensions in Shahu’s own camp between 1915 and 1918 
led to the reestablishment of Brahmin influence in State affairs. 
Tophkhane, who became a close friend of Shahu in those days, 
observed in his Memoirs that Shahu often sadly said he had few 
men whom he trusted. Most of them were sycophants; and 
they rarely supplied him with accurate data or gave him sound 
advice. 

The editor of Vishva-Bandhu, a Maratha gentleman, asserted 
on November 21, 1915, that whatever efforts Bapusaheb Ghatge 
and others had made in extending the influence of the Marathas 
and the Backward Classes, there was relaxation in their efforts 
on account of the "Brahmins being the Maharajasaheb’s object 
of confidence". Stating that the appointment of a Maratha clerk 
was becoming a rarer occurrence, the Vishva-Bandhu observed 
that the officer who explained matters to His Highness was a 
Brahmin, the Chief Tudge, the District Magistrate, the Khasgi 
Karbhari, the Public Prosecutor, the City Police Officers, the 
Superintendents of Technical Schools, the Assistant Judge, the 
Jailor and the Darbar Surgeons were all Brahmins! 

With the assistance of the Arya Samaj, Shahu began to lower 
the prestige, power and preponderance of the Brahmins in the 
administration of his State. With outstanding ability and energy 
he discussed the Arya Samaj movement, its principles and its 
social and legal aspects with the Dewan of Baroda in Bombay. 
He also requested him to supply him with copies of the laws that 
they had made for Baioda State to abolish certain social abuses 
in matters of marriage and in a number of degrading caste 
customs. It was his sincere desire to make laws concerning social 


matters 

The Brahmin opposition was indignant with him for 
reasons. On the morning of January 30,1918, agam a poster was 
found stuck, on a house in the Upadhyay was ane 
toad leading to the Ambabai temple. It declared that th 
Darbar had run riot, and if the State was «« “"““^hythe 
British, the Maharaja would be murdered before February 

20, 1918. 


sc—10 
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II 

On January 30, 1918, Shahu had left Bombay for Delhi to 
attend the Princes’ Conference and was in Delhi when he was 
informed about the poster and asked to take precautions. As 
Shahu’s life was threatened, the Home Member of the Govern¬ 
ment "of India, C. R. Cleveland, engaged Mir Badshah as a 
personal escort to guard Shahu till he reached Kolhapur. Shahu 
had taken his daughter-in-law. Prince Shivaji’s wife, to see Delhi 
and the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 

At the Princes’ Conference Shahu impressed upon the Princes 
the necessity of the Tribunal. On February 4, 1918, some Indian 
Princes including Shahu met Montagu and Chelmsford. They 
accepted the “Chamber of Princes and their advisory committee, 
and agreed to redraft the paragraphs asking for a Commission 
of Inquiry and a Hague tribunal.’’ 4 Montagu staggered the 
Princes by asking them to prove their stories about the broken 
treaties and they hedged. 

On February 5, 1918, Shahu made a fresh attempt to secure 
representation for the smaller Chiefs whom the Patiala draft had 
decided to drop. “I differ from the Patiala draft scheme about 
the composition of the Chamber,’’ Shahu observed, “and enter 
my strong protest against it. It is decidedly a set-back on the 
Bikaner note. The scheme gives the eligibility for admission to 
the Chamber to those Princes only who had unrestricted civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over their own subjects and the power 
to make their own laws.” Just as the British Parliament, Shahu 
added, did not make any difference between Lords and Dukes, 
so they should not make any distinction between any Chiefs and 
Princes or “we might give votes to groups of Stales on the basis 
of salutes, extent of population, powers, etc., if a body all the 
Princes is considered unwieldy.” 

The Maharaja of Gwalior made a very thoughtful speech 
before the conference. That afternoon, Montagu finished 
the Princes’ Conference with votes of thanks. 

On February 7, 1918, Shahu Wrote from Delhi to one Reuben 
to get for him from Africa four female and two male ostriches 
and two full-grown female cheetas for his zoo at Kolhapur. On 
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his way back, Shahu left his daughter-in-law at Gwalior as the 
Maharaja o£ Gwalior had love and affection for the Kolhapur 
Royal family. Shahu was much pleased with the Maharaja ot 
Gwalior for showing a regard for his family. He planned to visit 
Bhavnagar to invite the Maharaja to the wedding of his son at 
Baxoda. 

Shahu returned to Kolhapur on February 10, 1918. As a ruler, 
the influence of his catholicity spread to all sections of society. 
His connections with the missionary authorities of Miraj were 
well known. He was called by the Miraj Mission students to 
address them. Shahu gladly accepted their invitation and wrote 
to Jadhav that he felt really proud that they should consider him 
one of them. “I should never forget,” he said, “this honour 
done to me and I value it most.” But he instructed Jadhav that 
at dinner neither beef nor pork should be served to him and 
Balasaheb. 

The Chief of Ichalkaranji never forgot his feud with Shahu 
and was trying to find out through his agent how the feudatories 
of Baroda had thrown off the overlordship of Sayajirao. On 
February 12, 1918, Shahu wrote to the Dewan of Baroda not to 
entertain the Chiefs inquiries as he himself was trying to set at 
naught Shaliu’s sovereign rights. Ichalkaranji’s officers should 
not be given access to any official or private records relating to 
the rights of the feudatories of Baroda. This, Shahu demanded 
of the Baroda State, in his capacity as a relative of the Maharaja. 

So far Ferris had not lost contact with Shahu Chhatrapati, his 
faithful and sincere friend. In February 1918, Ferris wrote to 
Shahu that his wife had died on January 24, 1918, in a London 
Nursing Home. Stricken with the terrible blow, Ferris observed: 
“My dear wife always spoke so affectionately of Your Highness 
and invariably said that the happiest years of her life were spent 
in Kolhapur where we were married and lived in our youth and 
where we ended our Indian career.” Sending his sincere con¬ 
dolences in Ferris’s bereavement, Shahu said: * I need hardly say 
that I was extremely sorry to learn about her death. She was a 
very.. courteous, kindly and obliging lady. She took motherly 
interest in myself and all the members of our family and I feel 
her loss deeply,” 
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III 

At this time the Darbar received a complaint from the Bom¬ 
bay Government that some vague arguments were made before 
the Shankaracharya, Dr. Kurtakoti, against the British Go\em- 
ment and Dr. Kurtakoti did not refute them. Sabnis sent the 
letter to Dr. Kurtakoti care of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Allahabad, where Dr. Kurtakoti had gone to attend a conference. 

Mahabhagawat Dr. Kurtakoti had impressed Shahu by his 
declaration of progressive views. A tactful and ambitious man. 
Dr. Kurtakoti had attained eminence for his scholarship and for 
his profession to progressive views. But his business in life was 
to hobnob with politics and he gave advice freely to Home Rule 
workers as well to the Government. The weekly, which was 
being conducted under the auspices of his Math, had declared 
that the word Untouchable must be expunged 3 from India’s 
vocabulary, but his actions did not match his words. On 
hearing this declaration, some untouchable leaders tried to 
pay him a visit, but they were dusted off. The boldness of his 
liberal views, his sympathy and his broad-mindedness were soon 
found to be rather hollow. 

The boys of the Miss Clarke Hostel wished in September 1917 
to attend a lecture in the compound of the Math, where Dr. 
Kurtakoti was to deliver a lecture on the Vedanta. But they 
were not admitted even into the extensive outer yard of the 
large building. Europeans and Christians converted from the 
untouchable classes could enter Dr. Kurtakoti’s Darbar hall, but 
not the Depressed Classes. When asked to explain his conduct 
in this matter, he said he would not consent to what society 
was not prepared to imitate from him. 

After addressing the Hindu Conference at Allahabad on 
February 12, 1918, Dr. Kurtakoti asked the Home Rule workers 
to base their agitation on the foundation of religion. The fact 
was that social reform was anathema to most of the Home Rule 
workers in Maharashtra. Tilak’s associate Dadasaheb Karandikar 
twitted Dr. Kurtakoti by calling him a “reformer” and Dr. 
Kurtakoti was hurt by the appellation. And now he declared at 
Delhi that those who wepne Vedics should as a rule preserve un- 
touchability while the others might not do so. Almost all 
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Brahmin -saints from Chaitanya to Dnyaneshwar Had a 
lukewarm outlook on untouchability. They preached equality 
in the world of the spirit, but not in the social world 

Dr. Kurtakoti was soon discovered to be one of the leaden 
who opposed widow-remarriage. This slippery path was leading 
Dr. Kurtakoti to his downfall from the gadi of Shankaracharya. 
He was always incurring the displeasure of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. Shahu was now thoroughly disillusioned with him. In a 
fit of depression, Shahu said on February 22, 1918: “You may 
give them (the Brahmins) any good treatment but one thing 
against their wish upsets everything. It is a most uncompromis¬ 
ing and ungrateful caste." 

On February 19, 1918, Shahu wrote to Robertson that he was 
introducing the Talati system on the British lines, instead of the 
prevailing hereditary Kulkamis. The order of February 28, 
1918, was published in the Gazette- of March 6, 1918, notifying to 
the people that the Kulkami system was to be abolished and the 
Talati system introduced. Those who wished to serve as Talaris 
should apply by the end of April 1918. 

The immediate causes that precipitated the abolition of the 
Kulkami vatans were found to be in the Revenue Inquiry Bench 
which had sprung from the arbitration courts appointed in 1917 
to decide matters of a judicial nature regarding land. The 
Inquiry Bench investigated the cases in which it was found that 
lands were passed into the hands of Kulkarnis through their 
fraudulent actions. These frauds were brought to the notice of 
Shahu. Besides, since the publication of the Kulkami Leelamrit, 
the demand for the abolition of Kulkarni vatans had been made 
by the active agitation carried on for months by the Satya- 
Shodhak workers who were inspired by it. By its lucid and lurid 
exposition, the book had created a sensation among the masses. 
Meeting after meeting held by the Backward Classes had demand¬ 
ed the abolition of the Kulkami system and appealed to the 
Darbar to get rid of the intrigues of the Kulkamis who bad 
emasculated the population. The British Government had in¬ 
troduced the Talari system in some of the British districts, but 
it committed the mistake by appointing Talatis from among those 
who had worked as Kulkarnis. 

Shahu’s ambition to dominate the political field was so far un- 
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fulfilled. At this juncture he learnt that the British King- 
Emperor had decided to call a War Cabinet and Conference of 
the Empire including the Dominion of India. If they were likely 
to select some Indian Princes, Shahu expressed his desire to attend 
the conference as a representative. On February 18, 1918, Shahu 
therefore asked Bapusaheb to write to Claude Hill and meet Lord 
Willingdon to communicate his desire to attend the conference. 
If necessary, Bapusaheb was ordered to go to Delhi to do the 
needful in the matter. On February 28, 1918, Wood replied that 
it was not decided as yet whether a Ruling Prince was to be one 
of the representatives on that occasion. 

The next day Shahu wrote to Montagu, thanking him for his 
statement that the British Government was anxious to respect the 
Treaty rights of the States and to keep up the dignity and pre¬ 
rogative of the Rulers. 

Shahu sent notes of his views on the proposed Chamber of 
Princes and the Tribunal, expressing his opinion that all the 
Princes and Chiefs should have representation on the Chamber 
of Princes. The Seqretary of the Chamber, he said, should be 
elected; as a selected one would be unpopular, and the presence 
of such a Secretary might perhaps create a feeling of dislike in 
the Chamber itself. “I am afraid,” he wrote, “the position of 
H.E. the Viceroy as the head of the Indian Government and the 
President of the Chamber may on a few occasions be irreconci¬ 
lable and anomalous.” 

On March 24, 1918, an All-India Depressed Classes Conference 
convened by Karmaveer Shinde met in Bombay under the Presi¬ 
dentship of Sayajirao Gaikwad. He made a fervent appeal, and 
his speech breathed a lofty spirit of real feeling for the down¬ 
trodden. Chandavarkar, Tilak and B. C. Pal also made speeches. 
Tilak said that if God were to tolerate untouchability, he would 
not recognise Him as God at alL But he added that it was not 
his role to do active work on that behalf as he was not capable of 
leading so many movements. 6 Immediately after this speech 
Tilak refused to sign the manifesto which declared that its sig¬ 
natories would not observe untouchability in their day-today 
life. 

Tilak's opponent, R. P. Paranjpye, said that Tilak’s was a stunt 
to please* the labour gathering in London, and indeed Col. 
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Wedgwood, the British labour leader, asked Tilak to> pay more 
attention to the welfare of the Untouchables and the Backward 
Classes when he later met Tilak in London. The foregoing 
speech of Tilak was not, as was his wont, published in the 
Kesari. Tilak had asked Dr. Kurtakoti not to accept the presi¬ 
dentship of this conference because according to Tilak it was 
improper for a religious head to do so until the people were 
themselves prepared to welcome such a change in society. The 
Shankaracharya was to follow the people, not to guide theml 
The role of Shankaracharya under the domination of Tilak was 
quite discernible to Shahu. 


IV 

Towards the end of February, Shahu, who was busy making 
arrangements for the marriage ceremony, was shocked to hear 
that his brother’s son-in-law Fatehsinha Bhosle was about to 
marry a second time. Shahu's niece Tarabai, the first wife of 
Fatehsinha had borne him two sons and a daughter. One son 
had died. Shahu asked Miss Moxon, who was Fatehsinha’s for¬ 
mer Governess, to tell the Rajesaheb that he would never be 
happy with two wives, both having children. The jealousy would 
be intolerable for the Rajesaheb. Shahu said he would be failing 
in his duty if he did not try to induce him in his own interest as 
well as that of his wife. He promised Miss Moxon that he would 
correct the faults of his niece if there were any. Explaining 
his willingness to visit Akalkot, he fervently implored her to tell 
the Rajesaheb not to punish his wife so severely. He said his 
view was social and friendly. As Shahu pressed the Governor to 
use his influence in this matter, Willingdon also tried to per¬ 
suade the young Rajesaheb not to marry again, but to no pur¬ 
pose. The Government deplored the arrangement, but could 
not interfere. 

The demand for communal representation had angered the 
Brahmins, for it would lead to the loss of thej|r supremacy in the 
political field. Another cause of their anger was the support 
Shahu lent to the Vishva-Bandhu which mercilessly attacked the 
Tilakites. Robertson replied that as Shahu possessed the confid¬ 
ence and loyalty of the mass of his subjects, it would carry him 
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safely through his troubles, and Brahmin intrigue would not do 
him any harm. 

The Maharaja o£ Indore arrived at Kolhapur on March 21, 
1918, to spend part of the hot season at Panhala. With great 
pleasure Shahu wrote to his Royal guest that he should keep his 
flag with him as long as he was in his territory so that it would 
be unfurled wherever he might stay in his territory. It was 
Shahu’s earnest desire to keep those things as mementoes of his 
visit to Kolhapur. Lord Willingdon had met with an accident 
and had been ill for some days. Having expressed joy over his 
speedy recovery, Shahu informed the Governor of Tukojirao 
Hoikar’s visit to Kolhapur and said he considered it a very great 
honour. Lord Willingdon was not in a position to attend the 
wedding of Prince Raja,ram, but he asked Robertson to be 
present. 

Arrangements had been made for the happy stay of Shahu’s 
guests who had come to attend die wedding. Some feudatories, 
and his friends such as the Maharaja of Indore, Bhavnagar and 
others had sent a number of motor-cars to him for the con¬ 
venience of his guests. 

Shahu and his party reached Baroda on March 29, 1918, and 
the party was received with ceremony and enthusiasm. The 
bridegroom arrived the next day and was received with great 
pomp. A grand procession followed. Shahu officially invited 
L. Russel, the Resident of Baroda, to attend the wedding. Dr. 
Kurtakoti was also present. 

On April 1 Shahu had a clash with the Dewan of Baroda. 
Sayajirao was to pay the dowry in cash, but on the day of the 
wedding Shahu learnt that Sayajirao had decided not to pay it 
in cash, but to make a grant of a few villages to Prince Rajaram 
under a sanad and a document had been prepared accordingly. 
In that document Prince Rajaram was addressed as “Bhosle”. 
In an angry mood Shahu wrote to Dewan Manubhai Mehta 
that his family was not addressed as Bhosle and returned the 
document along with the letter, insisting that the agreement 
must be carried out in its original spirit. Shahu further inform¬ 
ed him that he learnt there were difficulties in receiving the 
grant, as one Indian Prince could not under the existing policy 
acquire land in another’s territory without the sanction of the 
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British Government. It was therefore advisable, he added, to 
pay the dowry in cash. 

On the day of the marriage, Shahu wrote from Nazarbag 
Palace, Baroda, to Sayajirao Gaik wad and insisted that the dowry 
be paid in cash and that it was customary to pay the dowry 
before the day of the wedding. He deplored the use of the word 
asami in the document and also pointedly reminded him of a 
previously broken agreement under which Kolhapur was depriv¬ 
ed of similar grants made to its former ruler in similar circum¬ 
stances. 

Yet the marriage ceremony was performed on the evening of 
April 1 with due pomp and ceremony at the Indumati Hall in 
Baroda in the presence of Tukojirao Holkar, the Rajesaheb of 
Mudhol, L. Robertson and other eminent guests. The next day 
Shahu wrote another letter to Sayajirao and said: "I have to say 
with greater reluctance that it is not possible for me to continue 
further marriage ceremonies and I should be kindly allowed to 
go back to Kolhapur today or as early as possible with all my 
retinue and daughter-in-law Indumati. To my knowledge I 
think I have fully carried out my promise to your deserving son, 
the late Yuvaraj Fattesinharao Maharaj though I had a good 
deal of trouble about it”. Concluding, Shahu said: "I hope to 
be able to see Your Highness before I leave, but in case I do not 
get the opportunity, I say good-bye.” 

Nevertheless, Shahu stayed on in Baroda. Sayajirao replied 
immediately that he was really sorry to be misunderstood and 
had every desire to show respect and consideration for the feel¬ 
ings of Shahu. If the wording of the letter addressed to the bride¬ 
groom suggested any disrespect, he was really sorry, and the 
languag e would be duly corrected if desired. “Let me assure 
Your Highness,” Sayajirao concluded, “that I am most anxious 
to cherish your friendship. Your abrupt departure is likely to 
be misunderstood. I would, therefore, request Your Highness 
to oblige me by seeing all the ceremonies through and leaving 

with the best of feelings.” 

The next day, Gaikwad gave a banquet in celebration of the 
wedding. While asking his guests to drink to the health of his 
honoured friend Shahu, he said that his distinguished' guest, 
Shahu Chhatrapati, descending from Shivaji die Great, proved 
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himself entirely worthy of his high place by the efforts he made 
for the improvement of his people. 

Sayajirao praised Shahu’s achievements concerning the pro¬ 
motion of education among the Backward Glasses and among 
the Depressed Classes by opening hostels for them. 7 In many of 
the activities, he concluded, Shahu Chhatrapati had shown a 
statesmanlike attitude full of promise and deserving of the 
highest praise. Gaikwad said this was the second occasion on 
which marriage had connected the two States, Baroda and 
Kolhapur, the first occasion being that of cousin Shrimati 
Kashibai, daughter of Maharaja Ganpatrao, to Chhatrapati 
Shivaji II. He hoped that the years to come would be full of 
happiness for the new couple, and the union would be a blessing, 
not only to themselves but also to the State over which His 
Highness Shahu Chhatrapati ruled. 

The marriage party returned to Kolhapur on April 8, 1918, 
and was taken to the Palace in a grand procession in an elephant 
car, the people having crowded the street to have a glimpse of 
the Royal couple and to shower their affections and greetings on 
them. The whole city was illuminated. Indumati was 
renamed Tarabai Ranisaheb. Born on June 24, 1904, she was 
well-educated, simple and dignified and had acquired all the 
accomplishments she needed for her position. She was in every 
way a suitable partner for Prince Rajaram. 

The question of dowry took many months to settle. Shahu 
was determined to squeeze Gaikwad as much as he could, and in 
his private conversation he used to say that he must make the 
miser yield as much as possible! Thereafter some correspondence 
on the dowry took place between the two Maharajas. Gaikwad 
was trying Shahu’s patience in his cold, calculating way. As a 
consequence, Shahu wrote to Carmichael about “the ungentle- 
manly treatment that was given to me by Baroda in one or two 
instances and also unjust tenacity for money shown by the 
Maharaja”. 

Two months after the marriage, Prince Rajaram was invested 
with independent powers by Shahu in the Khasgi department 
and with full powers in certain departments. Prince Rajaram 
also became a partner in the R.B.N. and Company. Prince 
Shivajirao .also was entrusted with the administrative work of 
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some departments, and in May 1918 he took the lead in the 
Co-operative Movement in the State and presided over a meeting 
on May 5. 

Shahu had personally taken up the question of recruitment 
for the Indian Army- Early in April 1918, Wodehouse informed 
the Darbar that the Government of India accepted the Maha¬ 
raja's proposal about the Kolhapur infantry being utilised as a 
medium for training the recruits recruited in the State. 

V 

In an irritated mood Shahu took a hasty step concerning Raja- 
ram College. On March 29, 1918, the Darbar issued a notifica¬ 
tion saying that the Darbar was spending about six per cent of 
the Revenue on education as a recurring expenditure. Having 
regard to the existing finances of the State, the notification stated, 
it was not possible to meet the new demand, and all-round 
retrenchment as well as taxation had ro be resorted to. The 
notification said that it was the paramount duty of an enlighten¬ 
ed State to provide primary education for its subjects, leaving 
university education to be almost exclusively paid for by those 
who wanted it. 

The State could not bear the heavy expenditure of maintain¬ 
ing even the second grade Rajaram College, as its revenue was 
small. The attendance of students in the college was rapidly 
falling as new colleges had been started at Dharwar and Poona. 
The heavy expenditure on its maintenance starved the primary 
education. It was therefore found necessary, in the interests of 
the education of the masses, to close down Rajaram College. 

The State therefore ordered that the college be abolished from 
June 1, 1918, and the services of the staff be utilised for Rajaram 
High School. The saving thus effected be credited to the free 
and compulsory primary education fund. The notification added 
that no vacancies should be filled up either in Rajaram College 
or in Rajaram High School. 

The opposition, always alert in finding some fault or the other 
with the Darbar, expressed surprise that the State should find 
it difficult to spend a sum of nineteen thousand rupees out of a 
total revenue of Rs. 27,00,000. The Darbar's reply was that if 
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was starving the young diiid to support the older children. The 
opposition retorted that the duty of a father was to starve himself 
to feed all his children. 

If the Government failed to give proper advice to the Maha¬ 
raja, the Kesari said, people in the neighbouring States should 
preserve Rajaram College. It was not difficult for a progressive 
State like Sangli to conduct such a college. They would get men 
who would work on lower salaries, it added. But the Kesari did 
not reveal to the people that the Brahmin feudatories Ichal- 
karanji, Vishalgad and Bavda had withdrawn their contribution 
to the college fund after the accession of Shahu. Neither did 
the Bombay Government advise them to renew their contribu¬ 
tion. It may be noted here that the Brahmin feudatories, 
especially Ichalkaranji, which gave a donation of Rs. 50,000 to 
Willingdon College and spent more than this considerable sum 
on education of Brahmins in England, could not think of 
renewing the contribution to support Rajaram College. 

The Government too did not like the idea of the closure of 
Rajaram College. The Brahmin newspapers raised a hue and cry 
against the decision. Resident Wodehouse deprecated the idea, 
and Robertson, Wodehouse and even Lord Willingdon nearly 
snubbed Shahu for having taken that step without consulting 
them. Stating politely that Government had no intention of 
intervening in the internal affairs of the Kolhapur State, 
Willingdon even gave a veiled threat that Government would 
have to consider the possibility of starting another college in the 
Bombay Presidency somewhere in the neighbouring area. The 
Government even called for a reasoned exposition of his deci¬ 
sion from the Maharaja. On his part Shahu had suggested to 
Professor R. P. Paranjpye that the Deccan Education Society 
should take over the college. Paranjpye had met him in the first 
week of May and informed him politely that his colleagues were 
unwilling to accede to his desire. 

Meantime, a meeting was held under the presidentship of Dr. 
Kurtakoti and it appointed a committee to approach the Darbar 
in the matter. Shahu constituted a Board and entrusted the 
college management to it, promising a liberal grant-in-aid. Dr. 
Kurtakoti was Chairman of the Committee: he vehemently 
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declared that he would donate the revenues of his jahagii and 
maintain the college permanently. 

Shahu's ambition was to revolutionise the social structure of 
Maharashtra and Kamatak, and Kolhapur was regarded by the 
non-Brahmins as their Alma Mater in the Deccan. The closer 
of Rajaram College would have also affected the future of the 
hostels he had so carefully developed and nurtured. So he 
changed his mind and decided not only to continue Rajaram 
College but also to make it into a full-grade one. 

Shahu, however, resented the Government attitude and wrote 
to Lord Willingdon that he was being deprived of his powers 
even in internal affairs. In a desperate mood Shahu complained 
to Lord Sydenham of the Government’s harsh attitude towards 
him. He fulminated against and resented the rebuff. 
Indignantly he said that it was a far-fetched interpretation of the 
Treaty and unwarranted by its language. 

Shahu wanted to abolish caste and with that aim in view he 
again encouraged the Maharaja of Indore to arrange marriages 
between the Marathas and the Dhangars. To prepare the 
ground for inter-caste marriages and for the introduction of 
Vedokta rites in Indore, Shahu had sent Gundopant S. Pishvikar 
to Indore. Shahu's private letter addressed to the Maharaja of 
Indore was handed to him by Gundopant Pishvikar who was 
Shahu’s hereditary adviser and officer. In that letter Shahu 
suggested to the Maharaja of Indore that “a line from Your 
Highness in reply to my letter of 29 ultimo from Delhi will go a 
great way in creating the confidence in the family that have 
offered to be the pioneers.’’ But the Maharaja of Indore declin¬ 
ed to give anything in writing. Some days latQr on May 18, 1918, 
Pishvikar wrote that a meeting of Dhangars at Indore ihad 
upheld the opinion of Tukojirao Holkar, and there was no 
difficulty in introducing Vedokta rites. All Marathas, he added, 
were reaping the fruits of the endeavours and sacrifices made by 
Shahu Chhatrapati. 

How Shahu was promoting social equality and how the mode 
of his work affected social workers in Maharashra can be seen 
from the remarks of Khaserao Jadhav. He said: “Need it be 
said t ha t Your Highness is a past master in dealing with intricate 
and deli cate questions. I have full faith that nothing., c*** go 
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wrong in matters social in Kolhapur under Your Highness’ domi¬ 
nating personality/' 


VI 

In June Lord Willingdon, the Governor of Bombay, conven¬ 
ed a War Conference in pursuance of the message of the War 
Conference which was held at Delhi on April 28, 1918. Shahu 
had attended the Delhi War Conference, but, as Tilak was 
going to be present at the Bombay War Conference, Shahu in¬ 
formed the Governor that he disliked to be in the same build¬ 
ing with Tilak. Lord Willingdon urged him to be present as 
he wanted to get all extremists there and “give them a straight 
talking to". So the Governor wanted all his most loyal and 
influential friends to support him on that day. He hoped that 
his principal Ruling Prince would move the main resolution 
on the loyalties of the nation, and as Shahu was the leader of 
the Marathas, he thought, his absence would create a bad 
impression. 8 

Government hoped that Tilak would seize the opportunity 
to work loyally in the crisis. It would be, they said, a great 
blow to the success of the conference if Shahu were to stay 
away. Accepting therefore the invitation, Shahu said: “I shall 
not mind if men are extremists. But Tilak is the worst.” Being 
persuaded, Shahu attended the Bombay Provincial War Con¬ 
ference on June 10, 1918, at the Bombay Town Hall. The re¬ 
solutions were a fulfilment of the recommendation of the Delhi 
Conference. 

Shahu proposed the first resolution on loyalty and made a 
stirring speech which was punctuated by loud cheers and 
general applause. He said: “I have not come down here to re¬ 
peat what is already published in the papers; nor to make a 
poetical speech. I am proud to say that speech-making is not 
in my line. I have come here to say what we ought to do and 
what Government should do for us at this critical time. 

“We know that our enemy, the German, has no conscience, 
no sentiment and — I may even say—>no humanity. Keeping 
this in mind, we must make every effort that is in human power 
to conquer him. We must raise both men and money .for this. 
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The chief thing that is wanted, however, is mutual love ^4 
mutual trust between us and Government. We must love and 
trust Government and our love and trust, I am sure, will be 
rewarded. 

“This is not a time for us to wrangle and to make demands 
for higher military posts or political rights or lay down condi¬ 
tions on which our whole-hearted help will be given. We 
should claim the privileges by our deeds and win them by 
force of love. 

“The time has, no doubt, come when we must compel 
Government to open a Sandhurst in this Presidency. But this 
should be done by the heroic deeds of fighting races who have 
spilt and are spilling their life-blood on the field of battle and 
are winning military honours. We beg for such thing when we 
have now got an opportunity of compelling Government by 
deeds of loyalty and valour in the field to give them to us. 

“1 for one would not ask for a commission before I am 
qualified for it. I would be more a nuisance than of real use. 
It would be fitting if commissions are given to native officers in 
the army who have made their mark on the field. 

“Questions like raising a national army had better be post¬ 
poned till after the war. It is our duty at this juncture to help 
Government heart and soul in collecting and organising man¬ 
power and in developing and economising our material 
resources. It is not a time to spend our money over palaces 
and theatres and I may even say over buildings and roads, but 
every pie that can be spared must be devoted to war. Even 
the buildings and hospitals we possess should be handed over 
to the Military authorities. This will no doubt entail some in¬ 
convenience and, perhaps, hardships on the civil population; 
but we have to bear in mind what the people of England are 
suffering and what sacrifices they are making. Ours are 
nothing compared to theirs. Why we need go so far when we 
have before us in our midst noble example of self-sacrifice and 
tireless work. I refer to what our President, Lord Willingdon, 
and his energetic consort have suffered and have done. We 

have but to follow in their footsteps. 

“Nor is it the time to make impossible demands. Some wanted 
to raise a battalion of their caste to render some help to Govern- 
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ment. The object was certainly laudable, but they would hardly 
make up even a company. And now they are talking of a 
national army. There is ample time after the war to think 
of this and, perhaps, even of more important things. But at 
present let us not allow our attention to be diverted by anything 
from the main purpose, viz., to win the war. 1 would, therefore, 
seize this opportunity of appealing with all the earnestness I can 
command to the fighting races of India. They should remember 
that on them mainly depends the future of this country. It is 
for them to uphold her past military traditions and glory and 
preserve untarnished her honour by deeds of valour and I feel 
confident they will not fail to do their part and am equally con* 
fident that we are all agreed on one point that we must win the 
war and for that purpose every one of us is ready to make any 
sacrifices. I have, therefore, great pleasure in moving the resolu¬ 
tion which, I am sure, you will accept whole-heartedly.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Tilak expressed his deep loyalty 
to the Government and said in the course of his speech that 
Indians would lay down their lives for defending India, but 
defence and Swaraj were interlinked. He further said that he 
shared the loyal sentiments expressed in the resolution, but 
considered that the resolution was imperfect in one way, and that 
it required to be amended. The President of the meeting, Ix>rd 
Willingdon, ruled him out twice and said he could not allow a 
discussion on the resolution. So Tilak, Kelkar, Homiman, 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Bomanji silently walked out 
Mohamed Ali Jinnah said the Home Rule leaders did not 
approve of the methods of the Government. 

The next day Shahu wrote a letter to P. R. Cadell justifying 
his own stand in respect of Tilak and disparaging Tilak and his 
party. He, indeed, overstressed his loyalty and political stage* 
craft when he said: “Tilak was too unclean and polluted with 
heinous crimes to be touched and the invitation given to him to 
attend the conference washed off all his past crimes. A man like 
that would have been shot straight in Germany.” Whatever 
intent or device the letter might imply, the outburst was un¬ 
becoming an opponent especially in the case of the Father of 
India’s Freedom Struggle. This was a black mark on the life 
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of Shahu, although in turn he himself was a blind spot for the 
Tilakite Brahmins and their Press. 

Outside, the British Government offices and at conferences, 
Shahu supported the demand for Swaraj and welcomed it. 
Inside, he attacked Tilak perhaps reacting to the vile propa¬ 
ganda against him in the matter of the abolition of the Kulkarni 
vatans. He may also have wanted to divert the British Govern¬ 
ment’s attention from the propaganda he made through the 
agencies of the Satya Shodhak Samaj and the Arya Samaj, so 
that the Government might not oppose his measures. 

Shahu was in Bombay from June 7, 1918. On the night of 
June 12, he received a telegram informing him that his son 
Shivaji had met with an accident while hunting and was seriously 
ill. He had fallen heavily on his head and was suffering from 
concussion of the brain. 

The Bombay Government provided a police officer to accom¬ 
pany Shahu and asked him to drive with extreme caution in the 
prohibited ghats. The sky was overcast. Sadness was in the air. 

When Shahu had left Kolhapur for Bombay on June 
6, 1918, he was restless and had a premonition of some ominous 
and unha ppy event. Before leaving Kolhapur, he had called 
Prince Shivaji, and thinking that he also was sad, asked him 
whether he wished to own a mill or marry a second time as 
his first wife was still rather young. The Prince gently said he 
wanted neither. If his first wife should happen to die, he would 
remain a widower all his life. However, he complained to his 
father, Abasaheb, that he treated them as spiritless lads, so he 
requested his father to return to Kolhapur on June 12 to see 
how he hunted a pig in the hills of Kumbhoj. Shahu promised 


to do so. / 

Father did not return as promised to see the son pig-sticking. 

Accompanied by his mother and uncle, Shivaji left for the 
Kumbhoj hills and halted in a mango grove at Nez. For a great 
while no pig was seen. Tired, the party was about to sit down 
for a midday meal when a pig was seen passing by. Shivaji, 
rejecting the appeal of his mother and sister pursued the pig 
on his horse. In the grave fight, he gave a thrust of his spear 
into the annual, but he fell from his horse, head downwards, 
and unfortunately the horse fell on its knees and fell over him. 


SC—21 
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Shivaji was at once taken in a car to Dr. Wanless at Miraj, but 
his life could not be saved. 

Thunder roared in the sky; the darkness quivered with 
lightning. The icy hand of death fell on Shivaji at 8.45 p.m. 
He left his girl wife behind. All people in the State were 
plunged into great sorrow. The Royal family sank into endleagt 
grief. The best flower of the family tree was plucked cruelly by 
death. A devoted son, a loyal brother and a promising adminis¬ 
trator, Shivaji had endeared himself to all by his sim^i^|Mtng, 
noble bearing and sincere conduct. In his administratis work 
his power of judgment was sound and independent, and his 
approach to discipline strict and fearless. , 

Shahu reached Miraj station. In the train he was restlesK and 
speechless with breathless anxiety. Seeing his officials and 
servants with their heads down, Shahu uttered a cry that chilled 
everybody. He cried sorrowfully, “Oh Bapsab, the lad has 
departed this world!” In his agony Shahu was silent for a 
moment and then began to tear the cloth of the berth to pieces, 
looking with vacant eyes at the world outside! 

The loss of his son in the prime of youth was a heavy blow to 
Shahu. No heavier calamity, he grieved, could befall him. “It 
has pleased heaven,” he said in great anguish, “to visit me with 
one of the heaviest calamities that can befall a man. His will 
be done.” 

Deepest sympathy and condolences poured into his Palace. 
To Sayajirao Gaikwad, Shivaji was a promising and kind young 
man. The Viceroy and his Councillors sent their sincere condo¬ 
lences. Tukojirao Holk^r praised Shivaji’s quality of head and 
heart and said, “The only balm for his father’s sorrow is a firm 
faith in the omniscience and omnipotence of the Almighty to 
whose will, mortals high and low must all go alike”. 

The Satya Shodhak Samaj and ihe Arya Samaj mourned the 
death of Shivaji at several meetings. Some said Shivaji had the 
dash, intelligence, and the courage of a prince, and they were 
impressed with his gait. The Kesari , in announcing his death 
said that the Maharaja received the greatest shock of his life in 
the loss of his son. The Maharaja, it added, should bear the 
misfortune with equanimity. “God's ways are unfathomable and 
human beings must submit to the will of God,” it concluded. 
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The void created in Shahu’s life by the death of his son was 
never filled. He grew more ascetic, gave up almost all the 
velvet and the luxury of a ruler and slept in the open as usual 
but with a saffron shirt and a lungi. 

Shahu in his bereavement had no rest. The question of aboli' 
tion of the Kulkami vatans was coming to the front. In April 
a deputation of Kulkamis had waited upon Shahu Chhatrapati 
and appealed to him to continue their services and preserve 
their old rights. The Kulkamis were boiling with rage. Shahu 
said he would consider their appeal. Ascertaining the views of 
the Bombay Government, he issued, early in the second week of 
June 1918, another order postponing the previous decision in 
the matter. He had promulgated an order abolishing the village 
Baluta system but again issued orders postponing that issue also. 

The Kesari 9 was extremely glad at the step which the Maha¬ 
raja had taken and congratulated him on arriving at a fair deci¬ 
sion. Shahu, however, waited for some time and gave orders on 
June 25, 1918, abolishing the Kulkami system and confirming 
the introduction of the Talati system with effect from July 29, 
1918. Thereupon the Kesari 10 said that some of the unscrupul¬ 
ous officers must have taken advantage of the Maharaja’s mental 
depression caused by the loss of his son. 

VII 

Shahu now appointed non-Brahmin Talatis instead of those 
who had worked as Kulkamis. According to the arrangements, 
although the Kulkamis lost their prestige in the villages, their 
lands were liable to be resumed by the State for they were no 
longer in service. But Shahu was kind enough to order that 
these lands should remain with their owners on condition that 
they became assessed holdings with fqll &nd absolute rights of 
ownership invested in their holders. The Kulkamis were offered 
the advantage of transferring the tenure into an alienable instead 
of non-transferable one. This left the Kulkamis unmolested in 
the enjoyment of the lands in their possession. Compared with 
the laws such as the alienation rules of Baroda, this law did not 
press heavily cm the Kulkamis. Of course, the influence of the 
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Kulkamis Was considerably reduced and their power to do mis¬ 
chief was undermined. 

Shahu explained the causes that led to the abolition of the 
time-worn Kulkami vatans in a vivid and graphic manner. In 
his official note he said: “The conduct of Kulkamis was for 
many years found to be extremely disloyal and in every respect 
most unsatisfactory. They used every means in their power to 
influence the poor ryots against me and indeed against the 
British Government and by virtue of their influential position as 
village officers, they had exceptional opportunities of doing so. 
They read the newspaper Kesari to the villagers in the village 
chavdi and they did their utmost to support the propaganda put 
forward by the extremists in British territory. They instigated 
unscrupulous and bitter attacks against me in the newspapers—* 
the Lok Sangraha, Lokshahi, Rajkaran, Kesari and other 
extremist papers. The funds started in the British territory for 
the furtherance of seditious ends were, I found, collected from 
poor ignorant ryots of my villages. This was done solely by the 
Kulkamis at the instigation of the extremist leaders in British 
territory. 

“As was to be expected under the circumstances mentioned 
above, these Kulkamis grossly neglected their legitimate duties 
and I was so thoroughly dissatisfied with their work that I at last 
decided to remove them from their posts of village officers and 
appointed paid talatis to do the work and that system is now 
working very satisfactorily. 

"They had in their possession Government records, and they 
had a special knowledge of the rights and titles of private 
proprietors of lands. They had abused their powers as Kulkamis 
and had taken undue advantage of their special knowledge. So 
many instances of fraud and dishonesty played by Kulkamis were 
coming before me that I had to appoint a Special Court for try¬ 
ing the cases of their fraud," 

In another place Shahu described the evils of the Kulkami 
system more pointedly. In a letter to Robertson on June 9, 1918, 
Shahu said: “You know what influence the Kulkami had in the 
village and why he is satisfied with the paltry amount of hakdari 
he receives as his remuneration. His intrigues bring him a large 
amount and he has also other illicit ways of making money. He 
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knows that the villagers being ignorant are solely at his mercy. 
But if they are taught to read and write* all his influence will be 
gone. So my recent educational measure to promote education 
of the masses is naturally looked on with disfavour by him. He 
also knows how I have been fearlessly helping Government in 
putting down Brahmin intrigues/’ 

Similarly* Shahu wrote to Lord Sydenham in June 1918 that 
the Governor fully knew the tricks of the Kulkamis, the village 
accountants. The Kulkami was the foundation on which the 
power of “Tilak and Company” was based. If the Kulkami 
system was abolished, Brahmin influence would be substantially 
reduced. Tilak knew this, Shahu added, and the Home Rule 
workers were trying their best to perpetuate the system. There¬ 
fore, the vernacular press vehemently attacked Shahu and his 
measures against the Kulkami system. 

“But apart from this,” Shahu, writing to Carmichael about his 
new measures on June 12, 1918, said, “the intelligent class of 
Kulkami will, I think, derive benefits from the measures in the 
long run. Their brain and energies will be directed in the long 
run in the proper channel and instead of devoting their intel¬ 
ligence and abilities to mischief-making and intrigues in the 
narrow circles to which their vatans tie them down, they will 
shift to the towns and their outlook would be broadened. Their 
, children will be educated and on the whole they will become 
useful members of the society.” 

The abolition of the Kulkami vatans was indisputably a great 
social act which effected a radical change in society. In adopting 
this measure, Shahu had before him the greatest good of the 
greatest number. He had removed the key stone on which the 
arch of Brahmin supremacy was built. By removing the 
Kulkami, the de facto ruler of the village, Shahu liberated 
village life and it began to move freely. 

As a sequel to the abolition of the Kulkami vatans, Shahu 
formed a Committee of his Dewans, Balasaheb Gaikwad and 
Bhaskanrao Jadhav to draw up the details of a scheme of village 
panchayats. This was necessary as a preliminary to the introduc¬ 
tion of village panchayats in the State. “The Vatandar 
Kulkami,” Shahu said, “is an obstacle in the way. The Kulkami 
vatan may have been necessary in the ignorant condition of 
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society, but that tune does not now exists If the panchayat is 
introduced with a Vatandar Kulkami in a village all power will 
be passed into the hands of the said Kulkami and a few people 
of his caste, and the interest of the large population will suffer. 
The Vatandar Patil being one of the agriculturists is not likely 
to endanger the work of the panchayat.” 

This major reform in the form of liquidation of the Kulkami 
vatans and introduction of the Talati system put the Brahmins 
all over Maharashtra to consternation. The hatred for and 
curses on Shahu in the Brahmin Press grew the loudest ever for 
the rest of his life. 



CHAPTER 19 

Visualises Labour 
Government in India 


In his bereavement and bewilderment, Shahu advised Cadell 
that the Government should remain strong and show no leniency 
towards the Home Rule’workers. In his letter of June 26, 1918, 
Shahu advised him to test them by offering them Home Rule 
provided they raised an army of 40 lakhs. “I am willing,” he 
challenged, “to give them Home Rule if they will give me one 
lakh of recruits for the Imperial Army out of my own dominion 
only.” 

This letter, which Shahu wrote on June 11, 1918, criticising 
the conduct of the Home Rule workers leaked out to their 
camp. So there was an animated discussion among them on how 
to bring him to his knees. “Some proposed,” Shahu concluded, 
“a campaign against me through newspapers, and to criticise 
only the black side of my administration and character and to 
lower and degrade me. The death of my son had made them 
behave humanely. I am glad that they have got some humanity. 
I may request that all my letters should be tom and if wanted, 
.they should be in your confidential box. My letters should have 
nothing to do with the office.” 

It was Shahu’s confirmed opinion that the Home Rule Party 
was neither in touch with the masses nor in sympathy with them. 
All they wanted was prosperity for themselves. He, therefore, 
wrote to Lord Sydenham whom he regarded as his Guru: 1 “The 
non-Brahmins are only just now awakening to their degraded 
condition and to the severity of the social and religious laws of 
Brahmins which had hitherto put them down. Naturally they 
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ace suspicious of these so-called Brahmin leaders and are afraid 
that if power again went into their hands, attempts would be 
made to bring back to life the old Brahminkiai regime/' < 

Shajiu felt sorry that there was none to represent the cause of 
the masses in India. "It is no doubt*” he concluded, "a thankless 
duty to work in the interests erf the dumb millions. They are 
too ignorant to be able to express their gratitude for it or even 
to appreciate it. But the duty has to be performed at consider* 
able self-sacrifice, only in a spirit of chivalry, with the sole object 
of helping the helpless, weak, ignorant, down-trodden bulk of 
our people here." 

Social and political awareness was growing among the Back¬ 
ward Classes. A deputation of the Backward Classes in Mysore 
waited upon the Maharaja of Mysore. It requested him to 
appoint Backward Class men to high posts, and if suitable men 
were not available in Mysore, it added, Backward Class men 
should be brought from other States, but Brahmins should not 
be appointed to high posts put of proportion to their numbers. 9 

In July 1918 the first organised effort to abolish the Kulkami 
vatans was made by the Kolhapur Darbar. Although in some 
of the BritishDisiricts the Kulkami vatans were already abolish¬ 
ed and the Talari system had been adopted, the Brahmins were 
enraged with Shahu. They held a meeting in Kolhapur under 
the presidentship of Dr. Kurtakoti at his Math. Addressing the 
meeting, Dr. Kurtakoti said that it was a difficult problem to 
solve. He suggested that the defects and merits of both the old 
Kulkami system and the new system should be studied and a 
decision should be arrived at. He, however, hoped that if the 
Kulkami struggle was carried on untiringly and with good inten¬ 
tions, they would succeed. 8 

On July 8 Dr. Kurtakoti wrote to Shahu that it was a great 
blow to the Kulkamis and Joshis without whom he himself 
could not do. Three weeks later. Dr. Kurtakoti described the 
question as one of the prestige issues for the Brahmins as a 
community. Upon this the Kesari said that the old system was 
better, and reminding the Darbar of the strike launched by the 
Talaris in Gujarat, said that the Kulkami system was decidedly 
better. This agitation later resulted in the formation of (he 
organisation called the Vatandar Kulkami Association. 
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Tire Backward Gases welcomed the measure with great 
delight and with a feeling of satisfaction and relief. Meetings 
held in a number of villages requested Shahu not to revert to 
the old system. Their rejoicing was capped by their observing 
a*, holiday on the day of the removal of the Kulkarni vatans. 

. Shahu Chhatrapati had not so far recovered from his great 
grief. The Maharaja of Bhavnagar, Pant Sachiv of Bhor, the 
Ranisaheb of Akalkot, the Chief of Miraj, Jahgirdars, Sardars 
and several deputations from Baroda, Dewas and Indore paid 
condolence visits to Kolhapur and personally tried to console 
the bereaved father. The Maharaja of Baroda paid a condo¬ 
lence visit to Kolhapur in July 1918 and. Shahu. felt, greatly com¬ 
forted. Speaking of his Baroda daughter-in-law, Shahu said to 
Sayajirao, “I am a great believer in home education. All great 
and worldly men like Napoleon, Macaulay and our Shivaji, 
Ranade, Telang and others were brought up. and educated in 
their own family under the loving care of their parents, with a 
deep love for their family and country-" 4 

Lord Willingdon, the Governor of Bombay, visited Kolhapur 
on July 18, 1918, to preside over a recruitment meeting held in 
the Palace Theatre. It was a great success. During this visit 
Lord Willingdon personally expressed his condolences to the 
members of the Royal family at the death of Shivaji. 

The situation in the State in regard to foodgrains was becom¬ 
ing critical. With a view to checking profiteering, the system of 
issuing licences under the signature of the Controller of Prices 
to wholesale and retail dealers of grain was introduced in the 
State on the lines adopted in British territories. A meeting of 
merchants was held in the Town Hall on September 4, 1918, 
under the presidentship of acting Dewan Shirgaonkar. They 
were asked to purchase foodgrains and keep as large stocks o£ 
grain as they could, the Darbar undertaking to help them as far 
as possible by procuring priority of certificates, by securing 
wagons and by writing to the Mysore State to allow the 
Kolhapur merchants to send some wagon-loads of foodgrains to 
Kolhapur. 

Not satisfied with these arrangements, Shahu also established 
the Kolhapur ; Food Supply Association which met daily under 
the vice-presidentship of Bapusaheb Ghatge. He opened cheap 
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grain shops in central localities, so that grains might be available 
to the poor without any hardship. In his anxiety to procure 
ifoodgrains Shahu once sat on. a bench at a merchant’s shop in 
Bombay while his emissary was dealing with the merchant 
upstairs. So simple and unassuming was his behaviour that the 
merchant was surprised that a ruler should behave so humbly 
for the sake of his people. But the point in behaving as Shahu 
did was that the merchant should not increase the rates of food- 
grains! He told this story to a friend and laughed over it 
heartily. 

To meet the famine-stricken situation, Shahu suggested to the 
Government that it should take charge of all stocks of foodstuffs 
in British India, and give a certain quantity of food to every 
man. It should provide every region with its staple food, trans¬ 
ferring grain and jowar from the Delhi region, bajri to Gujarat 
and wheat to Delhi. 

Shahu gave encouragement and support to artists, dramatists 
and film producers. Anand Mistri’s work he keenly appreciated, 
and his disciples also received help from him. Anand Mistri 
taught Maharashtra the elements of making silent movies. Tabla- 
player Prasad, pakhvaj-player Sadhle Buwa, Shahir Haidery, 
Anandrao Painter, all who laboured to make Kolhapur a city of 
artists were assisted. An eminent sculptor, V. V. Wagh, from 
Bombay, sought his patronage. 

In August Shahu appointed Talaris, made them part of the 
Revenue Department and kept promotion open to them. They 
could opt for pension or for provident fund. They were requir¬ 
ed to Study Swami Dayanand’s Satyarth Prakash . 5 

Political changes were now in the air. As Shahu was a cham¬ 
pion of the rights of the Backward and Depressed Classes, 
he thought that it was proper time to quickly introduce social 
changes befitting the call of a new world. On February 
22, 1918, Shahu announced that the payment of baluta to 
vatandars—village servants including Joshis—was unnecessary 
and that if any service was required from them, the State would 
pay them in cash. The Mahars were exclude*! from this order 
as he wanted to give them special protection. So under the order 
of June 26, 1918, Shahu declared that the ryots had no right to 
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impose their services on the village servants, and that their lands 
should be treated as assessed lands. 

Shahu now took drastic measures to liberate the Untouchables 
from their age-long slavery and to give them the essentials of 
human freedom. On July 27, 1918, Shahu issued an order break¬ 
ing the shackles of the slavery which had humiliated them for 
ages. Certain castes were condemned for all times as criminals, 
and they had to report themselves to village police officers every 
4ay- Shahu had already exempted some from this compulsion. 
Now he abolished the compulsion permanently freeing the 
Mahars, Mangs, Ramoshis and Berads from the degrading roll- 
call. Only those who had been convicted of crimes were not 
given this exemption. After the expiry of the term of imprison¬ 
ment, if they improved their conduct in a period of five years, 
they too were promised exemption. 

Shahu also issued two orders on August 8 and 10, 1918. Under 
the first he ordered that, while making appointments of Talatis, 
preference should be given to the candidates from the Untouch¬ 
able Classes. All the Departments in his State, such as the 
'Revenue, Judicial, Police and General were now thrown open to 
these classes and if candidates from these classes were found 
qualified and suitable, they were to be promoted to the heads of 
the Departments. In State service no objection would be raised 
to their promotion on the grounds of untouchability. Under 
the other order, Shahu again declared that such of the Talatis as 
were recruited from the Untouchable Classes would be promoted 
to posts of clerks or awalkarkuns if they were found intelligent 
and efficient. 

> In order to abolish the Mahar vatandari which had tied down 
the Mahars to their tiny vatans for ages, Shahu took another step 
on September 18, 1918. He transferred the lands of the Mahar 
vatandari to them as assessed lands and abolished their slavery. 
Abolishing Mahar vatandari was a great revolutionary social 
change which the Bombay State effected as late as 1959 in free 
India. It was a great social reform which no other ruler in 
Indian history had dared to make. Shahu proved to be a great 
liberator, as he had in the case of the Backward Classes. 

In order to give protection to the crops, Shahu issued an order 
that the village officers should kill with the help of the villagers 
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Hit b*g» thftt 'destroyed the crops. They would receive revolvers 
from the Darbar, and the Patfls should be held responsiole for 
the weapons. , , ., 


II 

; * * , » 

On August 17, 1918, Shahu expressed his opinion to Montagu 
On the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. In his opinion the reforms 
it envisaged were conceived in a noble spirit with due regard to 
the peculiar conditions of Indian society. The Indian Princes 
got all they asked for in Delhi. All the points in their repre¬ 
sentation had received careful consideration. But Shahu 
expressed his displeasure over the exclusion of the smaller States 
from the Princes’ Chamber and he did not like the Viceroy to 
preside over the Princes’ Chamber. He welcomed the appomt- 
ment of an Enquiry Commission that would make an exhaustive 
and judicial enquiry into the questions submitted for its 
opinions; but he made a suggestion that it should not be left 
to the discretion of the Viceroy to appoint the Commission or 
the Tribunal. The Princes, he said, wanted the right to demand 
justice at the hands of an independent Tribunal. 

As regards communal representation, Shahu observed: “You 
know I am a Maratha and naturally interested in the welfare of 
that community and also others that have been, like it, suffering 
for ages from the greater drawback of illiteracy. Till they are 
brought nearly on a level with the advanced classes, it will, I 
humbly think, be inequitable to mete equal treatment to ail. 

“The Marathas had a distinct case. They should be treated 
on par with the Sikhs and Mohammedans. As an all-round 
soldier, a willing worker, the Maratha is loyal to the core and 
true to the salt. The Maratha had been under political domi¬ 
nation of the Brahmins for the last two centuries, a slave of the 
gods on earth, in social and religious matters.” “Under fear of 
divine displeasure,” Shahu added, “and by all craft he has been 
kept in forced ignorance. One century of British rule has not 
been enough to shake off the effects of this all-pervading bondage. 
It is only since recently that some feeble attempts are being made 
to throw off die shackles.” 

Though Shahu was ‘ in full sympathy with Montagu’s views 
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against communal representation, yet. in the. interests of the 
Maraiha community with, extraordinary qualities of citizenship, 
he said he would request Montagu to reconsider his decision as 
it related to the Marathas as a necessary evil till they learnt to 
stand on their own feet. 

A selfish minority, Shahu continued, was likely to get power 
that was sure to be used in holding the majority in perpetual 
vassalage. He quoted the example of the Bihar Legislative 
Council. A Bill was brought in for the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education. This was of course in the 
interests of the Backward Classes. But the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, a Brahmin member of the Bihar Legislative Council, 
who was doing his utmost to preserve the caste system which 
meant domination of Brahmins over other castes, presented a 
petition signed by 10,000 persons protesting against compulsory 
primary education. One would not be surprised if similar action 
was taken, Shahu added, by other Councils, to thwart all attempts 
to educate the Backward communities. This was not impossible, 
he continued, when they had no representatives of their own to 
safeguard their interests. 

Shahu said he was against nomination and that it would be 
no proper substitute for communal representation. The fact 
that a nominated member was a Government nominee took 
away the value of his advocacy, however disinterested he might 
be. 

In the end, while trying to persuade Montagu to continue 
Lord Willingdon as Governor of Bombay, Shahu gave a 
graphic description of the influence of the Extremist party in 
the Bombay Presidency. Shahu observed: “You know the 
Bombay Presidency is the storm centre of India. It is here that 
the Brahmin bureaucracy is very powerful. Bombay has given 
to India her greatest Congress leaders and some of them were 
connected with my State. Bombay has taken the lead in the 
Home Rule propaganda. The extremists element in Bombay 
has captured the Congress and is guiding the political move¬ 
ments of the whole of India." 

Shahu cited the opposition of the Bihar Brahmins to the edu¬ 
cation of the Backward Classes and expressed the view that 
«^ni1ar tactics would be used in other provinces too. It was a 
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fact that Sydenham had said many things against India, but he 
made a notable point when he said in one of his letters to Shahu 
that “there is no country in the world where elementary edu¬ 
cation has been so sadly starved in order to provide cheap 
higher education". Indeed Shahu’s prophecy came true when. 
R. P. Paranjpye, as Education Minister of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, declared in 1923 that free and compulsory primary edu¬ 
cation was practically impossible and for this statement he was 
criticised by Professor Kale and Professor Kanitkar who belonged 
to his party. Paranjpye could not face criticism and he later 
formed a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Narayanrao 
Chandavarkar to prepare an educational scheme, which was 
another way to postpone the issue. 

In the third week of August 1918, Shahu fell ill again. Lord 
Willingdon hoped to hear of his complete recovery soon. Bidd¬ 
ing farewell to Shahu, Willingdon said, whatever his duties 
might be in future years and wherever they might take him, he 
trusted that their friendship would always remain. During his 
illness Shahu wrote on August 27, 1918, to Sir Sankaran Nair 
that he wanted to meet Dr. Nair in Bombay after his arrival 
from London as Shahu had not the pleasure of knowing him 
personally. An admirer of Dr. Nair, Shahu appreciated the 
good work Dr. Nair was doing and wanted to show him his 
appreciation and to express his gratitude in a tangible form for 
his services to the country. Dr. Nair had done and was doing, 
Shahu added, “what I had not been able to achieve though I 
have been working on the same lines as he”. 

Tilak left for London on September 24, 1918, ostensibly ia 
connection with the Chirol case. Before leaving for London, 
he voiced his opposition on September 17, 1918, to Vithalbhai 
Patel's Bill which Patel had introduced in the Central Legisla¬ 
tive Council. This Hindu Marriage (Validity) Bill sought to 
make inter-caste marriages among the Hindus valid. Patel was 
not a believer in caste and wanted the abolition of the caste 
system. It was his firm conviction that there was very little pro- 
spect of Hindus advancing in the present-day civilization and 
of their occupying an exalted position among the nations of the 
world if they did not abolish the caste system. 

Tilak, true to his convictions, which had been consistent 
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since 1891, opposed* the Patel Bill stating that the children of 
such marriages should not be allowed to inherit properties, 
backward lineally, or collaterally through the father. This was 
largely the view of the nationalist Brahmins and the Hindu 
Home Rule workers generally. Like all progressive leaders. 
Sir Tej Bahadur, Srinivas Sastri and Lajpatrai supported the 
Bill. Shahu also welcomed the Bill, saying that its opponents 
were poor champions of Hindu religion. Lajpatrai said from 
America: "Political democracy is a myth unless it is based on 
social and economic justice.” Tilak said that though a 
Brahmin marrying a Shudra woman lost his Brahminhood, he 
remained a Hindu. 

Shahu, a believer in the abolition of the caste system, had 
already passed a law legalising marriages between Hindus and 
Jains. He soon passed laws legalising all inter-caste marriages 
among Hindus and removed the major difficulty in the way of 
social unity. 

This was the difference between the nationalist Brahmins and 
the communal non-Brahmins. Surely these legislations liberat¬ 
ing the woman and abolishing caste gave proof that Shahu's 
movement, though he demanded communal representation in 
politics for the Backward Classes and the Untouchables for a 
certain period, was not separatist and disruptive as the nationa¬ 
list Brahmins claimed. Shahu stood for burying communal 
jealousies and antagonism. Definitely he stood for the social 
unity and solidarity of the nation. 

By asking on behalf of the Backward and Depressed Classes 
a share in the administration of their own country, Shahu was 
elevating them, that is, he was elevating the national majority 
and in fact broadening the narrow base of Indian nationalism. 
However patriotic the Brahmin nationalists of Tilak’s persua¬ 
sion may have been, their outlook on social reconstruction 
was narrow, selfish and self-centered while Shahu’s views and 
legislation on social reconstruction, and the liberation he 
carried out of the Untouchables, an unheard-of thing for cen¬ 
turies in India, showed that his interpretation and advocacy of 
nationalism was progressive, broadbased and enlightened. 

It may be noted here that, both the non-Brahmin Movements 
in Madras and Maharashtra struggled for the elevation and 
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liberation of the Backward and Depressed Classes. Both 
fought against social inequality, caste stigmas and mental 
slavery. Both, hated and attacked Brahminism which gave 
superiority, prestige and privileges to the Bra hmin s and bred 
inequality, injustice and poverty among the masses. But there 
was a difference between the two non-Brahmin Movements in 
India. Besides their common grievances against Brahminism, 
the Dravidian Movement had one more count to resent. The 
Brahmin arrogance and scriptural falsehoods in the Ramayana 
depicting and degrading Rama’s helpers, Hanuman, Jambuwant 
and Wali as monkeys had given an edge to the Dravidian 
Movement. It later assumed racialism as its predominant 
doctrine which described Brahmins as Aryans and non-Brahmins 
as Dravidians. But the non-Brahmin Movement in Maharashtra 
remained a reformist movement which did not oppose national 
integrity and integration, as Mahatma Phooley had given it a 
humanist foundation. And Shahu never gave up the ideal of 
welfare and unity of the nation. 

Prince Rajaram was working enthusiastically under the 
guidance of Dewan Sabnis. After much experience and 
encouragement. Prince Rajaram, in September 1918, praised him 
as the ablest Minister, a friend of the Royal family and one to 
whom his father gave fatherly respect. 

Ill 

By now Dr. Kurtakoti, a subtle and tactful leader, by his 
advocating the retention of the Kulkami vatans had clashed with 
the administration of the State. His profession of affection for 
the non-Brahmin communities and Untouchables was found to 
be unreal. His semi-orthodox approach to the problem of 
Untouchables remained as narrow as it was in 1912 when he 
presided over a conference held to consider the removal of un- 
touchability. He had bluntly told Karmaveer Shinde that he 
would preside over the conference but would not touch the Un¬ 
touchables! He had run through all the savings of the Math in 
one year and contracted a debt of rupees sixty thousand* and the 
salaries of his servants were in arrears. A very critical situation 
had arisen in the Math. 
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The Kulkamis of Dr. Kurtakoti's inam villages were replaced 
by Talatu in accordance with the new law as he had opposed 
the abolition of the Kulkami vatans. Dr. Kurtakoti protested in 
vain against this action; so he was now out of favour with Shahu. 

Dr. Kurtakoti addressed a letter to the Maharaja on September 
6, 1918. In it he said that it was not proper to put forth objec¬ 
tions in respect of such a worldly matter (the abolition of 
Kulkami vatan). “We have resolved to sever that very connec¬ 
tion and live in peace.” “This itself,” he continued, "may be 
treated as resignation of the income in Karveer Ilakha and 
further arrangements may be made by the Maharaja.” As he 
intended going on a tour after the next full-moon day, he 
requested the Maharaja to pay a visit to the Math before his 
departure. 

Shahu was at that time in Poona. Being the Chief Revenue 
Officer, Bhaskar Jadhav wrote to the Dewan, on September 11, 
informing him that “the Swami Jagadguru has written to His 
Highness that he has given up all the rights over the Inam 
villages belonging to the Math. He is probably aiming at 
cowing down the Maharajasaheb and thus winning favour with 
the Brahmin community here and outside. He is negotiating 
with the rival Swami for a compromise and from one of the 
conditions in that compromise one can easily perceive that his 
sole object is to quarrel with the Darbar. One condition therein 
expressly stipulates that Dr. Kurtakoti should enjoy and share in 
the Sankeshwar property in the event of his losing Kolhapur 
property. The decision in the Tanjore case, Rajwade’s utterance 
and this move of the two Swamis at an amicable settlement 
which is wilfully silent on the Kshatriya status of His Highness 
appear to be an organised thing." 

The Subordinate Judge of the Tanjore Court decided the case 
against the Maharaja as the Marathas were considered Shudras 
by him. 

In Madras, Justice was conducting a campaign against the 
Home Rule movement. The non-Brahmins there were organis¬ 
ing their forces. Shahu wanted to organise the non-Brahmin 
forces in Maharashtra. He expected neither support nor en¬ 
couragement from Government, but he said that he should not 
be misunderstood. Was it not a strange thing that when he 
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was whole-heartedly supporting the Government in recruitment 
policy they should misunderstand him? The fact was that his 
head was with the British Government but his heart was not. In 
private conversation he cautiously expressed his hatred for the 
British rulers whom he called “Topade”. The Brahmin opposi¬ 
tion to his efforts in elevating the Backward Classes and the 
Untouchables and giving them social status on the basis of 
equality, had apparently driven him into the Government fold. 

It was at this juncture that V. R. Kothari and Vora started on 
October 3, 1918, the Deccan Ray at, an English weekly from 
Poona, with the object of advancing the interests of the masses. 
A. B. Latthe, who was practising law at Belgaum, was helping 
Kothari. Latthe was likely to give up his practice and to devote 
his life to the cause of the down-trodden classes. It was of course 
no wonder that Shahu should get his ideas spread through the 
Deccan Ray at in the manner Justice did those of the non- 
Brahmin leaders in Madras. So Shahu supported the Deccan 
Rayat, purchased many copies of it, and sent them to persons in 
authority and to his friends who were interested in the cause of 
the down-trodden. 

Meantime, Nagopant Topkar, the new administrator of the 
Shankaracharya’s Math, refused to give Dr. Kurtakoti the key 
of a locker to take out diamond necklaces, a gold crown and 
other valuable ornaments of the deity and to offer them for sale. 
The dealer in gold, who had come to the Math to purchase the 
articles of gold, went back as he thought it was a dangerous deal 
to handle. Nagopant asked Dr. Kurtakoti to give in writing his 
request for the key. Dr. Kurtakoti refused to do so as he felt 
insulted by the demand. 

Placed as he was in an unhappy position, Dr. Kurtakoti decid¬ 
ed to leave the Math and left it on October 15, 1918, in spite of 
the fact that Pandit Narhar Shastri Marulkar implored him not 
to leave the Math. Dr. Kurtakoti replied that he had given up 
the Math, and asked Marulkar to inform Guruswami Pitre to 
look after the Math. Pandit Marulkar followed him for about 
two furlongs, but Dr. Kurtakoti, furious and fulminating; walked 
ahead. Later a servant of Dr. Kurtakoti came to the Math to 
demand Dr. Kurtakoti’s staff and the water-pot which were kept 
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in a room locked after his departure. At die instance of the 
Resident, these articles were given to the servant. 

As arranged previously, the Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar 
and Dr. Kurtakoti met at Audumbar and settled their dispute. 
Dr. Kurtakoti securing an annual income of Rupees eight 
thousand in the bargain. Accordingly, the compromise was 
produced by them in the Court of Belgaum, where the property 
lay in dispute for years. But Guruswamf Pitre, who again 
became Shankaracharya of Kolhapur with the approval of 
Shahu, lodged a protest against the compromise which had 
been brought about between Dr. Kurtakoti and the Shankara¬ 
charya of Sankeshwar by Dr. Nanasaheb Deshmukh and 
Dattopant Belvi at Audumbar. 

Shahu had, meantime, sent Kalappa Anna Nitve and Amrit- 
rao Daji Vichare to Dr. Kurtakoti requesting him to return to 
Kolhapur. But having just secured a guaranteed yearly income, 
Dr. Kurtakoti wrote to Shahu on November I, 1918: “1 
received your telegram here just now. Seeing that you gave 
my address as ‘Swami Kurtakoti' in the telegram, 1 too ceased 
to use the honorific adjective Kshatriya Kulavatansa (i.e. orna¬ 
ment of the Kshatriyas) to you. Day before yesterday I 
have sent with Kalappa Anna Nitve all the particulars. Now 
at Virar 1 saw Dajisaheb. 1 gave all the particulars to him. 
Now I do not see that there is any need of your sending any 
man to me. You need not take any trouble. There will be 
no evil intention in my mind about you. To control one’s 
mind is one’s duty. I do not require even a kowri or a dasodi 
from you. I am avowedly a sanyasin (an ascetic). The whole 
world is open to me. 1 can go on begging something if you 
want. You may manage the Math as you like. You need not 
spend anything to seek the advice of the pleader or barrister in 
that matter. For I shall not put forth any objection. 1 left 
without cherishing any desire for anything. My disinterested¬ 
ness will never be changed.” 

Thereafter much water flowed down the Panchaganga. Two 
months later Dr. Kurtakoti complained to the Resident of ill 
treatment and requested him to intervene. On January 27, 
1919* Resident Wodehouse wrote to Shahu Chhairapati asking 
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him to settle the matter as soon as possible, although be added, 
it was entirely under Shahu’s jurisdiction. Shahu, therefore, 
on February 5, 1919, issued an order declaring the removal ofi 
Dr. Kurtakoti from the gadi of Shankaracharya of Karveer 
Peeth. The order said that Dr. Kurtakoti did not conduct the 
affairs of his Inam lands and those of the Math properly. He 
contracted debts, and left saying that he was not in need of a 
gadi! flouting the request of Guruswami Pitre. Moreover, in 
league with Waikar Swami of Sankeshwar and with an eye on 
its accumulated wealth, he relinquished his claim to the gadi 
of Shankaracharya in Maharashtra, and by his misdeeds he 
made himself unfit for that post. He was not an occupant of 
the gadi now and had no power to exercise its name ever since 
he left Kolhapur. After his departure, Guruswami Pitre was 
declared Shankaracharya of Kolhapur. 7 

Dr. Kurtakoti was advised by the Kesari to give himself up 
to the task of awakening the masses. At Bombay when 
Brahmins had held a warm reception in his honour in 
February 1919 Dr. Kurtakoti advised them to establish a 
Brahmin Dharma Sanrakshini Sabha and a few days later he 
himself founded an institution called Brahmashree Vidyapith 
which was a fitting end for a man glorified by the Kesari as a 
man of the Ramdas cult. 8 Afterwards he resided at Nasik and 
from there he published attacks on the Chhatrapati and the 
members of his family. 

During this period Shahu brought to the notice of the 
Bombay Government four newspapers, the Jagaruk and Samaj 
Sevak of Poona, the Vishva-Bandhu of Kolhapur and the Dina 
Mitra of Somathana in Nagar District suggesting that the 
Government should show sympathy with their editors. The 
Dina Mitra in its issue of September 4 criticised the Jagadguru 
and the latter gave the editor notice to withdraw certain allega¬ 
tions he had made against him. Mukundrao Patil, editor of 
the Dina Mitra, was given by Shahu a gift of rupees five 
hundred. 

Shahu wrote to Cadell from Poona on September 16, 1918, 
to introduce Kothari and Vara to the Government as they 
wished to start an English newspaper like the Justice. He 
stated that both the gentlemen were worthy, self-sacrificing 
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and loyal and that the Bombay Presidency was in need of such 
a newspaper. But Kothari, who was a man of independent 
views, had criticised the Brahmins for their opposition to social 
reform but fearlessly declared that the Satya-Shodhakites were 
not the stooges of the Government. When Kothari met Cadell 
he fearlessly told him that he had no intention of meeting the 
Governor and the Maharaja’s letter in that connection should 
not be taken seriously. He even returned Shahu's cheque for 
rupees three thousand which was given to him for visiting 
England and conducting propaganda for communal represen¬ 
tation to the Backward Classes and the Untouchables. Shahu 
was also thinking of sending one G. S. Sohoni to counteract 
Tilak’s activities in England. So he requested Curtis to secure 
Sohoni a passport. Who this Sohoni was is not known, but it 
seems that he was a Saraswat from Bombay. Shahu expected 
this mouse of a Sohoni to face Tilak the lion. He wanted to 
send Sohoni to England at his own expense, but Government 
did not accede to his request. The other object of sending 
him to London was to help Chirol against Tilak in the Chirol 
case. Shahu's intention of doing propaganda in England for 
communal representation was growing keener. He wanted to 
utilise the services of Dr. Nair also to do this. 

On September 30, 1918, Sir Sankaran Nair wrote to his 
brother Dr. Madhavan Nair, saying that the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur was a great admirer of his and an ardent non-Brahmin 
and greatly interested in the welfare of the non-Brahmins. He 
therefore requested Dr. Madhavan Nair to make Shahu’s 
acquaintance. 

Shahu's friend Lord Willingdon informed him on October 
11, 1918, that he and his colleagues could not support his point 
of view in the Ichalkaranji adoption case. According to the 
Government, it was a fair decision which they had arrived at 
after the most careful consideration of the matter. This was 
a bitter pill for Shahu to swallow. 

IV 

. Montagu replied on October 16, 1918, to Shahu’s letter of 
August 17 that he was glad to note the suggestions he had made. 
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He would bear in mind the comments - when the final scheme 
would Re formulated. As regards communal representation 
for the Marathas, he said that the Maratha community 'would 
have the fullest opportunity > of representing its views on the 
subject when the Franchise Committee reviewed the situation 
in' India. Referring to the question of Lord Willingdon's 
extension* Montagu said that Willingdon was transferred to 
Madras: and India would continue to enjoy his wise counsel and 
ripe experience. However, Willingdon said that he would 
never forget the generous feeling which prompted the sugges¬ 
tion of Shahu. Still, Shahu persisted in securing an extension 
to Lord Willingdon. 

At the instance of Shahu, Dewan Sabnis, therefore, approach¬ 
ed Rao Bahadur Wandekar and Raosaheb Bole, leaders of the 
Backward Classes of Bombay, who agreed with Sabnis on the 
question of securing an extension to the Governor. They had 
appreciated the kindness Lord Willingdon had shown to the 
Backward Classes. Bole called a meeting on November 10, 
1918, and desired Shahu to preside over it. Shahu. deeply 
appreciated the honour and wrote to Raosaheb Bole on 
October 30, 1918, that he felt very grateful to him for it. On 
the same day Shahu wrote to Lord Willingdon asking his advice 
on whether he should preside over the meeting which would 
be attended by about twenty thousand people. **My only 
difficulty," he added, "is that it should not look as though I 
alone were engineering every movement.” The Governor re¬ 
plied that it was a question which he must decide for himself. 
"It is not a matter," he concluded, "that either I or my govern¬ 
ment can advise you upon." 

This shows how Lord Willingdon, too* had fallen a victim 
to the glamour of popularity and was allowing Shahu to move 
among the masses which the Government would not have done 
in ordinary course. At this time, the regiment Shahu had 
raised in Kolhapur was removed to Belgaum on October 30* 
and Shahu said, "it shows distrust in me.” 

Shahu was expecting a great social change in the post-war 
world. His insight into the problems of his country in the per¬ 
spective of the world situation showed how his mind was 
working. He : had said 1 in l916: "It must be borne in mind 
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that the conditions 1 of the country are rapidly changing and 
after the Great War will cha&gfc still more quickly as a very 
large number of Indians will have served or are now serving in 
the army abroad will return .with the mind open as they have 
never been opened before and , their demands will, therefore, 
be greater than before.”® 

Shahu was watching and studying the labour movements in 
Europe. That study had broadened his vision, and his thought 
was moving towards the social as well as the labour movements. 
He now had an opportunity of expressing his thoughts on the 
labour movement. As decided by Bole, the meeting was held; 
on November 10, 1918, at Parel in Bombay. About 10,900 
mill-hands and Backward Class people witnessed tire arrival of 
a ruler among them, the descendant of Shivaji the Great. 
They were thrilled. They gave him a rousing ovation. 
Addressing the meeting at Parel on November 10, 1918, Shahu 
said he was one of them. It gave him great joy to become a 
guide of the Backward Classes and struggle to raise their social 
level. Shahu praised the work of Lord Willingdon who had 
worked sincerely for the uplift of the Backward Classes. He 
said they had gathered there to express their love and show 
that they had respect for the Governor. He also praised the 
humanitarian work which Lady Willingdon had done in hospi¬ 
tals. 

And then, coming to the important theme of his speech, he 
said that Bombay was famous for trade and industry. It was 
the belief in India that trade and industry depended for their 
success on capital and skill in management But in Western 
countries there were two main classes—capitalists and workers. 
Formerly, the capitalists had unlimited power over labour. 
The workers then formed unions of their own. A blade of 
grass was weak by itself, but several of them if woven into a 
rope were strong enough to tie down even an elephant The 
labour unions had attained considerable importance in England; 
their representatives entered Parliament and were even includ¬ 
ed in Ministries. There they defended their rights as there 
was no obstacle based on birth to their rise to power. 

In India the higher classes could not protect the interests of 
labour;. So labour in India* .Shahu said, must organise them- 
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selves to defend its rights and for doing that it should resort 
to self-help and demand special representation or communal 
representation. 

The next day Shahu informed Lord Willingdon that the 
meeting was successful and the speakers were full of enthu¬ 
siasm. Every word they spoke was from their hearts. Lord 
Willingdon said, “I am very much touched with all you say 
about the working classes and their feelings towards me.” 

Just at this time the Maharani of Bhavnagar died and Shahu left 
that very night by the Gujarat Mail on a visit of condolence to 
his friend, Bhavsinhji of Bhavnagar. After consoling his friend, 
Shahu returned to Bombay on November 16, 1918. 

Moved by the tragedy, Shahu wrote to Indrasinh of Bansada 
State, who was a relative of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, to offer 
his sister’s hand to him, but he and his mother flatly declined 
the offer. Shahu then offered his wife’s services to look after 
the young children of his friend. Shahu was to meet Sir Claude 
Hill on November 20, 1918, at Colaba railway station in Bom¬ 
bay, but was unable to do so as he returned to Kolhapur for 
some Army celebration. But he was in Bombay till the end of 
November 1918. 

In an appealing letter, Shahu said to his friend the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar, "I have asked my wife to take care of your 
Kumars and she has most gladly given her consent to look after 
them, she says, ’as I have lost my son I shall bring up the Kumars 
of Your Highness as my own.' She might live at Bhavnagar for six 
months and bring Kumars here for six months so that a couple 
of years will soon pass off and the Kumars will be grown up.” 10 

In the same week V. R. Kothari lost his son and Shahu was 
particular about sending him his condolences. Kothari was 
grateful and in return congratulated Shahu on the signal suc¬ 
cess of the labour meeting. 

Lord Willingdon was now about to relinquish his post, and 
Shahu wanted him to decide the Ichalkaranji adoption case 
before he left. In the Ichalkaranji case, Shahu supported the 
case of Vinayak Narayan Ghorpade and said justice was on the 
side of the boy. 

Lord Chelmsford finally informed Shahu that it would be 
impossible to cancel the appointment of Lord Willingdon as 
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Governor of Madras. He added he had no doubt that in Sir 
George Lloyd Shahu would find a friend to whom he could 
always go for help and advice in his difficulties. 11 

V 

As a consequence of Shahu’s fervent appeal, a People's Union 
was established in Bombay in the same week, and Bole, who had 
been conducting the Kamgar Hitvardhak Sabha since 1909, be¬ 
came a leader of the People’s Union too. Shahu Chhatrapati, 
a ruler, became the first patron of the Labour Union. 
R. B. Wandekar, H. A. Talcherkar, Sakharam Vishram Keer 
and Manaji Kalewar were the other leaders. The object of this 
Union was to raise the religious, cultural, social and economic 
level of the Backward and Labour Classes, to establish social and 
religious equality and to demand a separate electorate for the 
Backward Classes. The Union also promoted libraries in the 
labour areas. 

After the formation of the People’s Union or Lok Sangh, Shahu 
addressed another meeting of the Labour and Backward Classes 
on November 24, 1918. He congratulated them on establishing 
the Union and said, “In England capital and labour were two 
classes and their interests clashed. It would be a golden day in 
Indian history when the suppressed and exploited classes would 
get an opportunity to raise their heads. Because the Indian 
capitalists have followed the Western capitalists’ principles of 
exploitation, the condition of labour in the country had become 
precarious. To improve their lot labour must organise themselves 
and make great efforts and sacrifice.’’ 

"Properly speaking," Shahu added, "it is the duty of the 
educated and responsible class to set, by mixing with all, an 
example of unity and love; but they do not do so at present. It 
is the Arya Samaj which had taken up the work. I am follower 
of brave Sir Pratap Singh Maharaj. I have also seen books 
expounding the principles. It is not Dayanand Saraswati that 
invented the principle of Arya Samaj. It is the ancient princi¬ 
ples of the Vedas themselves that Swami Dayanand Saraswati and 
Nityanand and my friend Atmaram and Swami Paramanand 
have been expounding.’’ He then told the meeting that while 
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hp was sailing for London it was Maharaja Pratap Singh of 
Jodhpur (War) who .had taught him on board the ship the 
principles of the Arya Samaj and many years after Pandit Atma- 
ram met him. From that time he had become Arya Samajist. 
According to Shahu the object of founding the Arya Samaj, the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj was to destroy the 
oppressive attitude of the community that had monopolised the 
priestly profession, Getting ■■ rid of the oppressive religious 
yoke of the priests was more necessary than liberation from the 
yoke of the capitalists. 

"Unity, mutual love, faith and perseverance," Shahu said, 
"must be our weapons. I have already told that in Western 
countries a struggle between Capital and Labour had been going 
on. The War has almost thrown the whole political power into 
the hands of the Labour Party. Russia and Germany were two 
great nations, with unlimited monarchies. Now in their place 
is being established. Democratic Government under the leader¬ 
ship erf their party. In England also the Labour Party is grow¬ 
ing powerful. Even neutral countries like Holland will not 
remain unaffected by these waves. Every person who had attain¬ 
ed majority must have the right to vote, that is to say, the 
Government must be conducted according to their wish and the 
power of the minority of the privileged classes will decrease. 
Indian labour should get such rights, and for achieving them 
they must strive endlessly and enthusiastically. 

"You are uneducated and illiterate. You must form the habit 
of working in an orderly way. For that you must start estab¬ 
lishing co-operative societies in your chawls and factories which 
would be your tools." He asked them to develop the principle of 
the co-operative credit societies so that they would acquire the 
strength to win their rights. 

“As in England," he concluded, “trade unions must be estab¬ 
lished here and all must know their own rights. The capitalist 
class consists chiefly of Brahmins and Vaishyas. Unless they are 
kept under control, the conditions of labour will hardly improve. 
The word labour is not disrespectful. Although I am on the 
throne of Kolhapur, I feel proud to call myself a soldier, farmer 
or labourer." 

Thus Shahu was almost > the first Indian leader or for that 
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matter, ruler to visualise the coming of a democratic labour 
government in Indial He wanted t to encourage cooperative 
societies to free the labourers from the clutches of usurers and 
moneylenders and to train them in self-respect and self- 
government. Shahu gave an impetus to the labour movement at 
a time, when leaders like S. A. Dange had not appeared on the 
Indian political scenes * 

With the tremendous success of the labour meetings in Bom¬ 
bay, Shahu wanted to address a meeting of the dock workers on 
November 26. He sent B. V. Jadhav, his Chief Revenue Officer, 
tb Crerar to see whether he could do so and to know the limits of 
his activities as prescribed by the Government. Cautiously he 
added: “Allow me to emphasise that I shall interest myself in 
such work only if Government approve of it and look upon it 
as useful for the public.” 

Shahu wanted to spread his mission in Maharashtra, and 
gradually he was inveigling the Government into conceding to 
his wishes under the cloak of loyalty. The British Government 
thought that the great influence he exercised on the masses he 
would use for supporting the Government, and he thought that 
he would enthuse the masses to stand up for their rights and 
secure their share in the Government of their country. 

Shahu returned to Kolhapur at the end of November and 
again went to Bombay to discuss the Ichalkaranji adoption case. 
He left Kolhapur for Bombay on December 10, 1918, to be able 
to attend the Arya Samaj Conference at Navsari, Gujarat, on 
December 14, 1918. During his stay in Bombay, Shahu wrote to 
Wodehouse about the meeting that was held on December 10, 
at the Town Hall in Bombay, to vote a citizens' address to Lord 
Willingdon, the retiring Governor of Bombay. The nationalists 
led by Mohamed Ali Jinnah were to oppose the meeting and so 
on the midnight of December 9, Jinnah’s followers went to the 
Town Hall and were the first to be admitted to the Town Hall 
at 8 o’clock on the morning of December 10, 1918. Hundreds 
of people crowded the street and the steps of the Town Hall, 
and ultimately at 8 p.m. the Police broke up the meeting. 
Jinnah won the day. 13 The address to Willingdon was not voted, 
for which act Willingdon never forgave Jinnah. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and Homiman were present at the. meeting. As an 1 
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appreciation of Jinnah’s brave and patriotic act, people of 
Bombay later built a Jinnah Memorial Hall in the city. 

As stated above, Shahu wrote to Wodehouse that Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas had had a bad beating and Mr. Jinnah a worse one. 
Out of curiosity he had seen George Arundale, who according to 
Shahu, professed to be an educationist. Anyhow Shahu said, 
Arundale seemed to him to be a man who had made great 
sacrifices in the field of education. 

Shahu Chhatrapati left Bombay on the morning of December 
13, 1918, for Navsari to inaugurate the Arya Samaj Conference. 
At Navsari he was given a rousing reception. In his inaugural 
address, Shahu said: “Of the torch of knowledge lit up by 
Swami Dayanand and his Master, the more one is convinced of 
the hand of Providence in this affair. The religion of the 
country had completely degenerated at that time. The real 
nature of the Vedic religion was not clearly manifest owing to 
its being thickly encrusted. Ancient truths could not be clearly 
perceived as the works of the rishis were studied with the help 
of the commentaries and expositions of the cunning and hypo* 
critical priests (Bhatjis); false idolatry which degrades humanity 
increased to a great extent." 

“The worshippers of idols,” he continued, “styled themselves 
holy. Brahminhood which used to depend on deeds and merits 
became dependent upon birth. Undue importance was given 
to sacred places. The local and nominal Brahmins could there- 
by secure plenty of rich food and plenty of money. Con¬ 
sequently they became idle and vicious and neglected education. 
In order to squeeze money in a number of ways, from the birth 
of a man until his death, they prepared books expounding vows 
(vratas) and donations; nay, they prepared false books like 
Garud Puran prescribing ceremonies like shradha, mahalaya, dan, 
etc., to secure money even after death for unjust and luxurious 
maintenance of the so-called Brahmins upon the labour of the 
illiterate." 

“Learning in Brahmins," Shahu proceeded, “began to dis¬ 
appear; and to keep up this source of profit for themselves and 
for their children, non-Brahmins also were kept back from 
learning. By increasing the science of astrology, and creating 
the fear of stars, new methods of obtaining money were invented. 
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Many superstitious ideas were forced upon society by setting 
aside good days from bad and by appointing days (i muhurtas) 
for travelling, marriage, thread ceremony and so on. The word 
of the priest (Bhatji) became law, and hence the non-Brahmins 
who were taught to believe that religion and the way of securing 
the favour of God and general welfare lay in obeying the priest 
(Bhatji), were reduced simply to the state of nandi bail (bullocks 
nodding to the will of his master) .” 

Tracing in this way the causes of the decline of true religion 
in India, Shahu explained how the original four divisions 
(varnas) based on principles of division of labour turned into 
four thousand castes, because Brahminhood came to be 
recognised on the basis of birth. Shahu described the advent 
of British rule as a blessing, a rule which considered men equal 
before the law and recognised the duty of educating its subjects. 

Shahu then referred to the reform movement of Dayanand, 
Keshubchandra and Jyotirao Phooley, the movements, which 
according to him had sprung from the impact of the new 
emblem of European civilization, western knowledge and evan¬ 
gelical attempts of the missionaries, and observed: “There is 
a great similarity between them in many respects though it is 
clear that their thoughts and methods have assumed different 
aspects according to their education and circumstances of the 
time. Dayanand attempted to plant the tree of his Samaj in the 
Deccan, but he failed because of the influence of the priestly 
bureaucracy.” 

Then Shahu referred to Jotirao Phooley who struck a mortal 
blow to Brahmin religious supremacy by denying the authority 
of the priests and refusing to have an agent between god and 
man. "Jotirao Phooley and his followers,” Shahu said, "saw 
that the Brahmins must be paid in their own coin and hence 
placing the motto 'tit for tat' before their eyes, began to preach 
directly against them. In order to introduce true religious 
education and religion into the Deccan, the Satya Shodhaks 
must prepare the ground well. The seed of the Arya Dharma 
will sprout and grow in such a ground made free from weeds 
and rocks. Brahmo Samaj recognises no religious book. It has 
picked up like a bee only good principles from all religious 
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systems. The generality of men are not convinced of it as a very 
few have this knowledge, of selecting good from bad. Hence the 
Brahmo Samaj does not seem to spread on a large scale." 

Referring to Patel’s Hindu Marriage (Validity) Bill which. 
Patel had introduced into the Central Assembly, Shahu express¬ 
ed joy as the Arya Samaj ists were ready to support the Bill which 
sought to make inter-caste marriages valid among the Hindus. 
It was his opinion, Shahu said, that inter-caste marriages were 
the only solution to reduce the severity of the caste system. 
Brahmins came forward to oppose the Patel Bill as they had 
done in the case of a similar Bill brought in by Bhupendranath 
Basu. At that time the Brahmins cried out that their religion 
was in danger. There was no sign of an uproar in Indore, 
Baroda, and Kolhapur when similar laws were passed there. 
That the real enemy was endogamy was the conclusion Shahu 
arrived at. 

On December 15, 1918, Shahu Chhatrapati returned to Bom¬ 
bay to bid farewell to Lord Willingdon who was to leave the 
city on December 16. With joy and gratitude he garlanded the 
Governor and his wife on board the ship as his genuine feelings 
of gratitude demanded it. He also presented a ring to Vincent 
Smith, the Police Commissioner of Bombay, for his act of kind¬ 
ness at the time of the death of his son. At this time Fraser, 
who was to retire in September 1919, wrote to him appreciating 
the role Shahu had played in helping his fellowmen in British 
India to obtain their share in the Government of the country 
under the new scheme. 



CHAPTER 20 


Life’s Mission 


Shahu Chhatrapati was in Poona in the first week of January 
1919. He was eager to meet Dr. T. M. Nair, a champion of the 
non-Brahmin cause, who had returned from London in that 
week to Bombay. On January 2, 1919, Shahu wrote to Dr. Nair 
expressing his admiration for his work and said, “Of .course, 
though ignorant, in my own crude way I have got a great regard 
and admiration for all that you have been doing for us. But I 
doubt very much if I am in a position to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the true value of your noble work. I have requested Mr. 
Kothari to let me know your programme.” 

The new year 1919 began with a new order accelerating the 
pace of social revolution in Kolhapur. Shahu passed an order 
on January 1, 1919, directing the Medical Department to treat 
the Untouchables on the basis of social equality. Charitable 
institutions, the order observed, were meant for the poor, and 
the Untouchables who were the poorest of the poor, should be 
given treatment on the principle of equality. Prior to this order 
an untouchable patient was not allowed to enter even the com¬ 
pound of the State dispensary. 

The new order directed that an untouchable patient should 
be treated as a gentleman, should be led into the medical hall 
and examined. He should not be driven off as if he were an 
animal. If any servant in the Medical Department had an 
objection to do so, he was to resign within six weeks from the 
date of the order; such a servant would get no pension. This 
order applied to the highest medical authorities, the dressers, all 
the nurses. Copies of the order were to be given to all the 
servants in the Medical Department, and a copy of the order was 
, 351 
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to be hung up in every office for permanent guidance. But 
strangely enough, the Secretariat somehow failed in its duty and 
to Shahu’s annoyance, did not publish this order in the State 
Gazette. So Shahu ordered that it should be printed in the next 
month’s Karueer Gazette■. This is an example of how the 
Secretariat with its reactionary elements can obstruct the policies 
and progress of society. 

Another significant order Shahu Chhatrapati issued on Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1919, directing that the untouchable boys in the college, 
high schools and the primary schools should not be treated 
differently from the other boys but should be treated on the basis 
of equality. The educational institutions, private or public, 
which received grants in the form of buildings and playgrounds, 
should treat the Untouchables more kindly and respectfully 
than the others. Those unwilling to obey this order were 
expected to resign within six months from the passing of the 
order. This order, too, was lost in the Secretariat. Shahu 
regretted this negligence and said he would severely deal with 
disobedience on the part of State servants. 

The third important and historic order Shahu issued was 
about the treatment he expected his officers to give to the 
Depressed Class servants in his various Departments—Revenue, 
Judicial, Education, Health and Municipal. Under this order 
the heads of these departments were instructed to treat with 
kindness and equality those Untouchables who had entered the 
various services. Officers not falling in with the order were 
ordered to resign within six months from the date of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the order and were not to be paid their pensions. 
The untouchable servants should be treated as human beings as 
was the rule followed by Missionaries, Arya Samajists, Railway 
and Government officials in British India. These orders are 
worth recording in gold letters. Shahu’s Government was unique 
in India in breaking the shackles of the Untouchables, a deed 
the like of which had not taken place in India for centuries. 

Shahu worked with boundless energy and sincerity for the 
abolition of untouchability. During his tours, whenever villagers 
lodged complaints against pollution caused to their -well by the 
Untouchables, he would go to the village and drink water of 
that well The villagers felt ashamed of their acts and proud of 
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their ruler. But the Brahmins* who were given cm occasion 
sumptuous feasts by Shahu, felt polluted by his presence at the 
kitchen if he went to see the arrangements. Once he was pre¬ 
vented from entering the kitchen by a Brahmin who held a cat 
under his arms. Shahu let the sleeping dogs liel 

For the last quarter of the year 1918, Dewan Sabnis had been 
ill with lumbago, and Shirgaonkar was Acting Dewan. Dr. 
Tengshe was elevated. Attributing his elevation to Sabnis, 
Shixgaonkar said, “You will be always my ideal; so calm and so 
loving with always the good of His Highness and the public 
before you.” 

The leaders of the People's Union, S. K. Bole, D. S. Yande 
and H. A. Talcherkar contemplated starting a newspaper to 
counteract the propaganda of Jinnah, Homiman and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas. They met Shahu Chhatrapati who had been to 
Bombay to consult a dentist, and they asked for a donation to 
the People’s Union. Shahu told them that he had already 
expressed a desire to donate a sum of five thousand rupees. But 
actually he gave, in June 1919, a sum of one thousand rupees 
which was invested by Bole in Government securities. Some 
years later Manaji Rajuji, President of the Union, believing that 
Shahu had donated Rs. 5,000, brought a suit in the Court against 
Bole, the Secretary of the Union. Bole produced Dewan Sabnis's 
letter of June 10, 1919, and the minute book. Consequently, 
Manaji Rajuji tendered an unconditional apology in 1952 to 
Bole. 

Shahu wrote to Crerar on January 8, 1919, recommending to 
him the leaders of the People's Union and requested him to help 
those loyalist leaders. Shahu was a pillar of the educational 
movement sponsored by the Marathas. From Baroda Khaserao 
Jadhav wrote to him on January 19 that Shahu's interest in the 
movement was as keen as ever. Khaserao added: “1 may always 
look up to Your Highness for assistance and advice whenever I 
am in difficulty." In Bombay Shahu freely mixed with the 
labour classes which, he said, very few princes did. There were 
a few food riots in other parts of India, but Shahu was glad to 
note that there were none in Bombay. 

Early in January 1919, Shahu met Dr. Nair who had just 
returned from England. Dr. Nair told him in Bombay that Lord 
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Curzon and Loond Lamington shared the views of Lord Sydenham 
on communal representation being included in the reform 
scheme. Dr. Nair told Shahu that he was coming on his way 
back to Belgaum and Dharwar to canvass support for communal 
representation as advised by his friends in England. He was to 
visit Kolhapur for a day. 

During his first interview. Sir George Lloyd. Governor in suc¬ 
cession to Lord Willingdon, asked Shahu a pertinent question 
as to who would succeed the Jahgir of Ichalkaranji if the 
Jahgirdar died without any adoption. Lord Willingdon did 
not agree with Shahu about this, and the question of adoption 
of L. V. Joshi by Narayanrao Babasaheb, Chief of Ichalkaranji, 
had been undecided for several years. With long manoeuver- 
ings Shahu had been successful in postponing the issue, hut the 
Governor informed him of his inability to meet Shahu’s latest 
request. Yet Shahu asked the Governor to refer the case to 
some legal experts as the Bombay Government had referred the 
Bala Maharaj’s case to M. B. Chaubal and the Government of 
India to G. A. R. Lowndes. Even at this last stage Shahu 
succeeded in persuading the Governor to refer the case to the 
Government of India, but the Government requested him to 
submit a detailed report for being passed on to the Government 
of India. The Chief decided to adopt the boy notwithstanding 
the instructions of the Kolhapur Darbar and Shahu opposed the 
move. 

Shahu’s point of dissent was that so long as there were male 
lineal descendants of the original grantee fit to succeed to the State 
properties no outsider should be allowed to come in by adop¬ 
tion, selection or otherwise. According to the sanad, it was a 
violation of that principle. Shahu soon sent Vasudeorao Gupte, 
pleader, to consult experts in London on this adoption case aa 
well as in the matter of Tanjore case, although he had already 
consulted the eminent Indian advocates. Gupte met in Paris the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and referred to him casually the Ichal¬ 
karanji case. He promised Gupte that he would speak to Montagu 
about it. Later, on July 10, 1919, Shahu wrote to Montagu 
about the Ichalkaranji case and requested him to give a hearing 
to Gupte. 

Shahu returned to his Capital and again left for Delhi on 
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January 12, 1919, for the Princes’ Conference, where he was 
fighting for the rights of the smaller States to representation in 
the conference and the Council. Some of them appreciated 
the work which he had done in their behalf. Shahu cautiously 
informed the Government that he had depended on G. R- 
Abhyankar for his note, as Abhyankar had studied the case;, 
but he should not be misunderstood in case Abhyankar was ant 
extremist. He took Abhyankar as his Chief Secretary for the 
work in the Princes' Conference and V. R. Gupte as his Private 
Secretary, 

Shahu continued travelling around although his health was 
poor. In the second week of January his eyes began to give him 
pain. He had a pain in one of his ears; his teeth too had 
become shaky. He had lost some teeth. His doctors said that 
all this was the result of the suffering caused by the death of 
his son. On January 15 Shahu reached Delhi from where he 
wrote to Crerar, Private Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
that he wanted to help Cadell, Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, to meet the situation created by the labour 
unrest in Bombay. "My presence there," Shahu asserted, 
"may perhaps work as a miracle or possibly it may be of no 
use. At any rate I may try to do my best." If the Governor, 
he added, gave him a call to do his duty, he would be in 
Bombay as soon as the conference was over, although doctors 
had advised him complete rest for about six months. Shahu 
was very depressed. Dr. Harishanker, Government Doctor in 
Delhi, examined his eyes, but under the rules he could not visit 
him at his residence. Shahu therefore had to write to the 
Government requesting it to allow the Doctor to visit him at 
his residence. 

Shahu had taken his widowed daughter-in-law with him to> 
Delhi and as he wanted to show her some good sights, he spent 
some time visiting places like Agra. As she was, he said, soon 
going into pucca purdah , he wanted to show her the aerodrome 
and the Masjid. He was depressed and hoped to regain his 
spirits by meeting his old friend Hill who was now a Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council in charge of Revenue and Agriculture. 
On January 19 he informed Sir John Wood, Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council in charge of the Foreign and Home Depart- 
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ment, that his Secretary should be allowed to take notes for him 
at the Princes' Conference or help him if he could not hear 
properly, but he would try to read out his proposal himself at 
the conference. He hoped that Lord Chelmsford would excuse 
him if he did not attend any of his social functions as he had 
not attended such functions since the death of his son. 

Ever ready to help his relatives, Shahu wrote to his unde 
from Delhi informing him of a young man named Phalke who 
was an Xnamdar of Padli near Sajjangad and had a good 
income. This was typical of Shahu, a trait which endeared him 
to his relatives and friends. 

Some Princes objected to the presence of Abhyankar as a 
spectator in the Gallery and Government asked Shahu to stop 
bringing Abhyankar to the conference. Shahu was perturbed 
and on January 23, 1919, wrote to Charles Cleveland that he 
was surprised to see that the very Princes who made friends 
with Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sastri, Chintamani and Samartha 
should have an objection to his bringing Abhyankar to the con¬ 
ference. Princes, like the Maharaja of Indore, did not partici- 
pate in the Princes’ Conference. Shahu, who felt that the 
Conference should not be the monopoly of a few Princes and 
held that it should have a representative character, persuaded 
the Maharaja of Indore to partiripate in it; otherwise, 
he added, it would be a source of mischief. In the formal 
conference he had tried to support Sayajirao, but he found diat 
the Baroda point of view had no backing in the conference. 

Shahu left Delhi on January 26, 1919, as he had to meet the 
Maharaja of Gwalior who was on his death-bed and was 
waiting for him. Shahu broke journey at Gwalior and, 
though himself ill, he cheered up the Maharani. He reached 
Bombay on January 30, 1919. At this Princes’ Conference 
Shahu had made efforts to get the door of the Princes’ Chamber 
opened to minor Chiefs throughout India and especially the 
Chiefs in Maharashtra. Although he felt somewhat lonely at 
the conference, he championed the cause of the Chiefs very 
earnestly. 

The keen interest and the great enthusiasm Shahu showed in 
developing the constitution of the Princes' Chamber not only 
evoked warm appreciation among its members and minor Chiefs 
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all over India and among Jahgirdars like Bhausaheb Patwardhan 
but also elicited praise from his Guru, Fraser. Congratulating 
Shahu Chhatrapati on his work, which he did with his 
characteristic energy and ability, Fraser wrote on June 5, 1919: 
“I have just been reading the proceedings of the last Confer¬ 
ence of Princes, and was much interested in the very able and 
important speeches which you delivered in the course of the 
principal debates. The occasion was a historical one in view 
of many great questions which came up for consideration out 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and for the first time the 
debates seem to have resulted in the variety of outspoken 
opinions which the Princes really entertained. 

“A certain section of the Upper Indian States,” Fraser conclud¬ 
ed, “did not as usual have everything their own way and I 
should like to congratulate you on the ability with which you 
put forward points of view too often overlooked. I was proud 
to see you thus taking the lead.” 

11 

Rajaram College was being conducted by a Committee con¬ 
sisting of Dr. Kurtakoti, Jinsen Swami and Professor R. N. 
Apte, but it could not manage it properly and the members 
informed the Darbar of their inability to work for the college. 
Dr. Kurtakoti had left Kolhapur for good. Shahu, therefore, 
had to tap other sources for help in the matter. On inquiry, 
the American Mission said that if handed over to them it 
would run the college on purely missionary lines. 

In the second week of February 1919, Shahu discussed the 
new scheme he had drawn up with the Secretary of the Arya 
Samaj of Mathura, with the editor of the Arya Gazette of 
Lahore, and Pandit Atmaram, the Arya Samaj leader from 
Baroda, who was Educational Inspector in that State for eleven 
years. Shahu proposed to hand over the management of the 
college to the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha Board, and he offered 
support to the society, moral and financial. 

There were inquiries from the Bombay Government about the 
activities of some Arya Samaj workers, and Shahu wrote to 
Wodehouse on February 19, 1919, saying that the Satya 
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Shodhak Samaj could not break Brahmin despotism. Accord¬ 
ing to him the work o£ the Satya Shodhak Samaj was fully to 
show up the black side of the priestly bureaucracy which under 
the garb of religion went so far as to teach that a Brahmin 
could enjoy anybody’s wife without the least sense of sin in his 
mind. 

M I quite agree," Shahu continued, "that the Mohammedans, 
the Arya Samaj ists, and the Brahmins all have extremists among 
them. But Brahmins should have some rival extremists to un¬ 
mask them and expose their religious frauds and that is why 
I encourage the Arya Samaj ists. Religious teachings of these 
sects are just like East and West. The Brahmin bureaucracy 
say that the priestly class alone, only by reason of their birth, 
should have all the power, religious as well as political, while 
the Arya Samajists say that any man qualified by his worth to 
wield such power should have that power. This the Brahmins, 
of course, don't like at all." 

"So the Brahmin extremists," he added, "and those of the 
Arya Samaj will never be one. I for one do not like any ex¬ 
tremist, but, if a choice is to be made, would prefer an Arya 
Samajist extremist to a Brahmin one. When we want to per¬ 
form any religious ceremony, the exclusive doctrines of the 
Brahmin bureaucracy come in the way while a follower of 
the Arya Samaj teaches his own religious principles and per¬ 
forms all religious ceremonies according to the Vedas, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste. Thus the Deccan under the Brahmin bureaucracy 
will take at least 50 years more to allow the Arya Samaj move¬ 
ment to take root and grow. 

"You know, since my boyhood it has been my pride and a 
cherished object to overrule and break down the Brahmin 
priestly bureaucracy. I won’t have my college until this is done. 
I have been corresponding with different missions and Arya 
Samaj whether they would help me. This year the college was 
handed to a Board under the Brahmin bureaucracy, and the 
complaint is that the non-Brahmin boys have been detained 
and not allowed to go for University Examinations. 

"I have learnt," Shahu concluded, "that in the preliminary 
examination of the Matric class, the Professors of my college 
put the boys some queer questions. For translation into English 
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they set the passage supporting out and out the rigid caste 
system. That shows what feelings are working in their minds 
and at the same time cm what lines the students are being 
taught and educated. I would do all I can to put down such 
a spirit. If you look at the result of the last year's Matricula¬ 
tion Examination, you will see, as I am told, that only two of 
the non-Brahmin boys passed the examination in the whole of 
the Poona City. That is why they want self-government and 
non-communal representation. Surely we are not to be slaves 
and victims of the brutal Brahmin bureaucracy.’* 

In another letter, Shahu said that one Swami Shraddhanand 
of Hardwar had met him at Delhi. The Swami had expressed 
his willingness to go to Kolhapur with two professors and Shahu 
had agreed. But later on scenting some politics behind it, 
Shahu prevented the Swami from coming to Kolhapur. 

After explaining in detail why he was handing Rajaram 
College over to the Arya Samaj, Shahu informed the President 
of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, United Provinces, on March 9, 
1919, of his decision to hand over the management of both the 
Rajaram High School and Rajaram College to his society from 
1st June 1919 for five years and then the Darbar would recon¬ 
sider the matter. The order was published in the State 
Gazette of March 1919. The leader of the Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha was Kumar Hukumsingji. There was an inquiry from 
Resident Wodehouse whether Baburao Yadav, Shripatrao 
Shinde and Valchand Kothari had toured Belgaum, Dharwar 
and Hubli at Shahu’s instance. Shahu said that he did not 
send them; nor did they want his permission. They were strong- 
willed and self-sacrificing persons devoted to the welfare of the 
Backward Classes. The meeting which they had called for non- 
Brahmins only was attacked by a group of 200 Brahmins and 
(hose Brahmins had come to grief. 

Shahu further replied that the Bombay Government offices 
were manned by the Brahmin bureaucracy and so they report¬ 
ed against the activities of the leaders and sympathisers of the 
non-Brahmins. It was his appeal to the Government that they 
should, in the interests of the ignorant and poor classes, take 
no action against these leaders unless proper inquiries were 
made into the matter as the Brahmin bureaucracy was likely 
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to misrepresent them. Valchand Kothari had to vacate the 
place where the offices of Jagaruk and Deccan Rayat were 
housed. The owner of that house was a Brahmin. Shahu 
wrote to the Rajesaheb of Akalkot to let his house in Poona to 
Kothari. Shahu assured Wodehouse that he would at all 
hazards remain a British loyalist and would never care for a 
Satya-Shodhak or an Arya Samajist or even for an angel if he 
was a suspect. 

About this time George Arundale asked for “the ashes 1 of 
Shivaji and the holy powder of Tarabaisaheba”. Resident 
Wodehouse advised Shahu not to give them to him. At this 
time Shahu was in correspondence with Lord Lamington and 
wanted him to be the Governor-General of India. He wanted 
him to support communal representation. He also wrote to 
Chirol that he was keen on getting communal representation, 
and if India did not get it, the Backward Glasses would be 
drowned under the slavery of Brahmins. Shahu wrote on 
February 18, 1918, in the same vein to Montagu, saying that 
the Arya Samajists alone, who based their religious activities on 
the Vedas and preached equality, were in a position to cope 
with the Brahmin tyranny and only the spread of their tenets 
would make India fit for representative political institutions. 

During the famine and food riot days, Shahu bought more 
than 500 animals. Of them a he-buffalo was ill, with high 
temperature and had become yellow. Shahu requested Prem- 
chand, a specialist, to have a look at the animal and to supply 
' him with a number of she-buffaloes and a he-buffalo for breed¬ 
ing purposes. He also requested him to buy some Gujarat 
cows from Panjrapols. 

The Kurmi Kshatriya community leaders, Shivaprasad and 
Trilokchand Katiyar, appealed to Shahu to preside over their 
annual conference. Shahu consented, but hesitated to confirm 
the arrangement. S. N. Pawar from Gwalior made a strong 
appeal to him to make it convenient to preside at their meet¬ 
ing at least for a day. Shahu, desirous of breaking down the 
Brahmin supremacy and tyranny everywhere, yielded to the 
request and accepted the invitation with the approval of the 
Governor. 

During the second week of February 1919, Shahu went to 
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witness the races while he was in Bombay. He went to the 
stand wearing sandals. George Lloyd, the Governor, was pre¬ 
sent, and Shahu took off his sandals when he went to meet the 
Governor. The Governor wrote to him expressing his displea¬ 
sure at this. Shahu had to apologise to the Governor for what 
might have appeared rude and discourteous to His Excellency. 

The Tilak-Chirol case ended in London on February 21, 
1919, in favour of Chirol. Flushed with victory, Chirol wrote 
to Shahu expressing his heartfelt gratitude for all the sympathy 
and helpfulness Shahu had shown him during this long-drawn- 
out fight. It needed no imagination to say that Shahu chuckled 
over the defeat of Tilak. Even Tilak’s sworn enemy Ix>rd 
Sydenham wrote to Shahu that Sir Valentine Chirol's case was 
not in any doubt, but he supposed that it would be said that 
the trial was prejudiced. 2 


Ill 

. Having snapped the chains of the Untouchables and given 
them their human rights, Shahu was now determined to punish 
those who opposed their rights overtly and covertly. He 
issued an order declaring a fine of Rs. 100 on the person who 
would be guilty of attempting to outcaste a man employing 
servants from among the defunct balutedars. 

In the State Departments and at the Palace, motor-drivers, 
elephant-drivers, post-carriers and at the Rukhdi-camp even a 
priest, were all so-called Untouchables. Even Shahu’s body¬ 
guards were Untouchables. Shahu’s love for social equality and 
for the Untouchables was boundless. About this time, one 
Gangaram Kamble drew water from a well used by the 
Marathas. Gangaram was an Untouchable of progressive lean¬ 
ings and used to eat with men of different castes. Emboldened 
by the views of Shahu Chhatrapati, he drew water from the 
well used by the Marathas. The Marathas were indignant and 
in order to take revenge upon Gangaram, charged him with 
committing a theft. 

With the object of drawing out a confession from Gangaram, 
the Marathas beat him up. He was left to writhe and wriggle, 
but he denied the false charge. The police officers also wickedly 
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advised him to confess and free himself; but soon the real 
•culprit was caught in a theft red-handed and he confessed to 
having committed the theft in which Gangaram was mischiev¬ 
ously implicated. 

Just at this time Shahu returned to his capital. The poor 
man showed Shahu his bare back with signs of the beating he 
had received. Shahu was very angry. He sent for the Marathas 
who had done the flogging and whipped their backs mercilessly. 8 
He did not let them off although the offenders were Marathas. 
Such was Shahu’s sense of justice and equality. 

Shahu offered Gangaram help to go into business. Kamble 
started a hotel in Kolhapur and the customers did not know 
who he was. People soon complained to Shahu of this sinful 
act of Gangaram when they came to know that he was an 
Untouchable. Upon this Shahu himself went to the hotel and 
had tea in the presence of people who had crowded the front 
of the shop to see how Gangaram would be punished. Instead, 
they were surprised to see their ruler taking tea from his hands. 

K. S. Thackeray met Shahu Chhatrapati in March 1919. The 
•celebrated writer gratefully thanked Shahu for having given his 
literary and historical writings an impetus. He hoped that it 
would enable him to continue discharging his duties towards 
the Chhatrapati to the best of his ability. 

The liberation of the ryots from the Kulkamis’ clutches sent 
a wave of rejoicing over Kolhapur State as they were free from 
the chronic, wasting disease of intrigue, injustice and fraud. 
The Kulkamis, the enemies of the poor ryots, who had 
fraudulently increased the rent on their lands, abused their 
power and bamboozled them into giving up their lands for the 
never-ending interest, were deprived of all power. A coterie o£ 
Brahmin lawyers, Mamlatdars and even judges in those days 
actively or passively helped the Kulkamis. 

The wheel had turned full circle; it was the whirligig of time. 
The Kulkamis egged by the Brahmin newspapers and by the 
leaders of Poona indulged in spreading false reports against the 
Darbar to create the impression that the Darbar had reduced 
the Kulkamis to poverty. 

The Kulkamis formed an association called the Vatandar 
Kulkami Association and convened a meeting under the presi- 
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dentship of N. C. Kelkar, the champion of lost privileges and 
vested interests. It was surprising that N. C. Kelkar should 
come forward to defend the rights which were already abolish¬ 
ed in some parts of the British Districts of Maharashtra. The 
Kulkamis had advertised the names of Mohamed Ali Jinnah 
and D. V. Belvi as the speakers at their conference. But they 
did not turn up. On April 5, 1919, the Brahmin Kulkamis and 
their castemen from Poona numbering about two hundred, as¬ 
sembled in haste at Nipani, a safe place for them outside the 
borders of Kolhapur, to raise a hue and cry against the Maha¬ 
raja of Kolhapur. 

In his presidential address, Kelkar, saying that Kolhapur 
Darbar imitated only the bad things in the British administra¬ 
tion leaving out the good ones, observed indignantly that the 
"vatans of Kulkamis are in the grinding mill whereas the 
Kolhapur Raj is in the scuttle awaiting its turn”. "When 
India," Kelkar added with unusual force and warmth, "would 
secure the principle of Responsible Government, we would be¬ 
come councillors and the well-being or otherwise of the Native 
States would rest in our hands, and we shall not allow them 
to play such mad pranks." 4 

Kelkar used this threat because Shahu had given a decent 
burial to the Kulkarni vatans which were prejudicial to the 
interests of thousands of ryots, beneficial to two per cent and 
ruinous to 98 per cent of the population. It was the swan-song 
of the vested interests and the end of parasites in a State that 
championed the cause of the poor. 

Kelkar discovered a mote in the eye of the Darbar, but 
ignored the beam in the eyes of the Kulkamis, the Brahmin 
hierarchy, a petrified, decayed and unjust system. Sounding a 
warning to the Kulkamis, Kelkar, however, said that getting 
back the vatans seemed to be an impossibility and he added: 
“But you must leave no stone unturned to get your vatans back 
from the Kolhapur Darbar. If you be disappointed you must, 
in a body, run to the British Government.” Shortly after this, 
Bhopatkar admitted the fact that the Kulkarni vatans were in 
the fire. But he asked with peculiar resentment why Patilship 
and the Maratha States should not be burnt to ashes along with 
the Kulkarni vatans. 6 t 
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After the Nipani Conference was over, Shahu went to Bom* 
bay and stayed a week or so from April 6. He saw the hartal 
and prayers and fasts observed in Bombay at the national call 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Shahu sympathised with the Government 
for the trouble created by the satyagraha in Bombay. He told 
the Executive Councillors that he was in favour of the Rowlatt 
Act and the leaders of Bombay should be removed to Elephanta 
Islands or such other near place while Gandhi should be allow¬ 
ed to live with his family but prevented from doing mischief. 

On his return to Kolhapur, Shahu wrote to Crerar on April 
15, 1919, that the women leaders Sarojini, Anusaya and Avantika 
should be safely interned on an island near Bombay, giving 
them the freedom of citizens with due restrictions, for it would 
be very difficult to deal with women in this country. 

Shahu inaugurated the Annual Conference of Kurmi 
Kshatriyas at Kanpur on April 19, 1919. He was ill with fever 
in Bombay, yet he went to Kanpur and addressed the conference. 
He said he had studied Hindi for three days and so his speech 
would be read out by the most venerable Swami Paramanandjk 
The presence of Khaserao Jadhav, whom he considered his 
Guru and relative in the place of his father, gladdened his heart. 
They might take him to be a labourer or a farmer. His fore¬ 
fathers, he said, were doing the same work. He was glad that 
he was allowed to preside over their meetings and he was over¬ 
whelmed with their good feelings about him as he was the des¬ 
cendant of Shivaji the Great who belonged to the race of 
Sisodiyas. 

“Day-by-day,” Shahu continued, “the caste and religious insti¬ 
tutions are growing in number and it is my sincere wish that 
they should flourish; because of them educational, social and 
religious reforms and many other things have taken place. These 
have sprung from three sources—the first is the British Govern¬ 
ment, the second is education and the third is mission of 
Dayanand." 

They should be, he proceeded, all loyal to the British Govern¬ 
ment for its just rule and they should be ever grateful to 
Dayanand Saraswati, for they owed their religious freedom to 
him. Shahu then explained how the Varna Vyavastha (Caste 
system) which started on the basis of the division of labour 
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ultimately turned into the caste system based on birth and not 
on worth or merit. He exhorted them to promote Vedokta 
and Vedic rituals and virtue in society. "‘The real reform 
would come,” he continued, “when you remove fardah, pro¬ 
mote widow re-marriage and interdining. Agriculture and 
rearing of farm animals must go hand in hand, so that milk 
and ghee might be in plenty., 

. ‘‘O God!” Shahu concluded, “inspire our countrymen with 
good thoughts, kindle light in their hearts, we children should 
be virtuous and love to live in brotherhood. It should be our 
endeavours to regard the sorrow of others as our own and their 
happiness as our own happiness. We all should strive for our 
physical, social and spiritual progress and convert this world 
ihto heaven.” 6 

Shahu's speech had a good effect upon the conference. He 
was the first ruler to preside over their conference. They paid 
glowing tributes to him for his great love of humanity, his 
active help and work in the cause of social equality and his 
wisdom and passed a resolution conferring upon him the title 
of Rajarshi. After delivering his speech, Shahu returned to 
Bombay on the evening of April 21, 1919. 

IV 

The reaction of the ryots to the Kulkarnis’ disloyal and 
slanderous uproar was very serious. At that time Gandhi had 
given a call to the country for hartal against the British raj 
over the Rowlatt Bill which was passed on March 18, 1919. 
Patriotic newspapers were ardently encouraging the people to 
respond to the call of Gandhi. Hartal was observed in all lead¬ 
ing cities all over India on April 6. To adopt hartal on 
their part was considered legal by the nationalists, but when 
the non-Brahmin Association, which was established imme¬ 
diately after the Kulkami Conference, began to counteract the 
propaganda of the Kulkarni Association and resorted to 
passive resistance refusing to cultivate the lands of the 
Kulkarnis in the Kolhapur State, the Brahmin newspapers and 
leaders were very angry. 

In the first week of May 1919, Shahu had informed the Bri- 
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tish Government that the ryots in Kolhapur State were preach¬ 
ing passive resistance against the disloyal elements and, it 
seemed, were fighting against them with their own weapons of 
boycott and hartal. 

George Lloyd wanted to visit Kolhapur for shikar in the first 
week of May, but he could not do so, as acts of political ven¬ 
geance on account of the passing of the Rowlatt Act and the 
Amritsar massacres on April 13, were mounting. On his 
arrival from Kanpur to Bombay, Shahu voluntarily offered 
some suggestions to Government saying that the Moderates and 
Extremists were mostly Brahmins and chips of the old block. 
In his interview with the Governor on April 24, Shahu had 
told the Governor that the Deccan Brahmins wanted to sup¬ 
port passive resistance, but they did not want it to be launched 
under the leadership of Gandhi who was a Gujarati. They 
wanted to keep their hold on it. The Government, he added, 
should support the loyalist newspapers, and officers in educa¬ 
tional institutions should be rid of native control. Officers 
should be posted to provinces to which they did not belong. 
The Government should follow the same rule in the case of 
education officers as they did in the case of civil servants. 

There was one more point discussed in the interview. The 
All-India Maratha Conference was held at Wardha under the 
presidentship of Vinayakrao Pawar. Nationalist-minded as its 
leaders were, they declared that they would co-operate with the 
Congress and demanded a place for India in the comity of pro¬ 
gressive nations. Shahu told the Governor that the Wardha 
Maratha Conference had no tinge of disloyalty, but "now such 
ideas were trying to peep in”. Pawar’s opinions were not shar¬ 
ed by all Marathas, Shahu asserted. 

During Shahu Chhatrapati’s stay in Bombay, Keshavrao 
Thackeray had a glimpse of the Maharaja. He could not meet 
Shahu as he was in the grip of his bleeding piles and could 
not wait. Willing as Thackeray was to join the State service 
of Kolhapur by resigning his job, he wanted to know from 
Dewan Sabnis about his prospects. But the Dewan replied on 
April 27, 1919, that the Maharaja did not want Thackeray 
to resign his permanent post in Bombay; if he undertook a 
certain 7 project as desired by Shahu, the materials would be 
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supplied to him, so that he might utilise his spare time for the 
work. 

The Nipani Conference and Kelkar's remarks against the 
Darbar kindled the spark of hatred of the ryots who had been 
embittered against the Kulkamis. The agitation spread every- 
where and they declared a boycott of the Kulkamis. Trouble 
occurred at Tardal on May 14. There were two factions 
among the Brahmins and one took advantage of the trouble 
and set the non-Brahmins against the other. But both 
shrewdly raised a hue and cry against the non-Brahmin pas¬ 
sive resisters who had done some looting. The Brahmin news¬ 
papers like Rajkarana, Rashtra Hitavardhini, Vidya-Vilas head¬ 
ed by the Kesari, published fabricated and exaggerated reports 
of the disturbances and said that the local Brahmins had left 
for Sangli. 

Tilak was at this time in London, but his role was played 
by Kelkar. The Dina-Mitra, Jagruk, the Jndu Prakash, the 
Dnyansagar, the Deccan Rayat and the Vishwa-Bandhu gave 
the other side of the picture and said that the opponents had 
made a crow out of a feather. The Kulkamis, vocal section 
that it was, sent memorials to the Resident, the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State for India without making a report or 
complaint to the Darbar. 

Just at that time Shahu had returned to Shedbal from Poona 
after a visit to the Ranisaheb of Akalkot. He motored to 
Tardal with his Brahmin Police officers, Joshi, Kulkami and 
other officers like Pendse, Mhaiskar, Tophkhane, Navanihalkar, 
the Secretary of the Kulkami Association, and one Dharmadhi- 
kari who was appointed Special Chief Police Officer provision¬ 
ally; Banne, the Mamlatdar of Hathkanangale Peta, a very 
straightforward and just officer, had left his headquarters for 
Vadgaon, Bhunki and Kumbhoj, where he had ably checked the 
outbreak of disturbances. Mhaiskar, Police Sub-Inspector, had 
similarly suppressed the Tardal disturbances. 

On his arrival at Tardal, Shahu, to his surprise, found that 
no Brahmin had left for Sangli as was reported in the Brahmin 
Press. Yet the Kesari had said that the Kulkamis had fled to 
save their lives and save their womenfolk from humiliation. 
But Shahu, perhaps to pacify the Brahmins for the moment. 
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allowed the Brahmin Police officers to dismiss the Patils of 
three villages on a summary inquiry, although it was later 
found that the Patil of Kondigare had not entered the village 
for the previous two years; yet he was dismissed for the alleged 
misconduct during the disturbances! 

' After Shahu’s visit to Tardal, the Darbar issued a notification 
in the Gazette 7 “that his Highness had not at all approved of 
the movement of passive resistance started by the non-Brahmins 
in some villages. His Highness was very sorry to learn of some 
excesses". Nervous and sad, Shahu asked the sufferers to 
appeal to the Inquiry Bench for relief. 

A few days earlier, G. R. Lowndes, Member of Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, wrote to Shahu describing how Jinnah met 
with a summary reception when he attempted to raise an 
agitation in Hyderabad. He hoped that Shahu would deal 
with Jinnah and Kelkar effectively. 8 

It seems Shahu was inwardly happy over this reaction shown 
by his poor people. Though he took drastic measures to quell 
the disturbances, he wrote to the Resident after a fortnight that 
because of high prices and pinch of hunger, the Mahars and 
shoemakers and other poor masses looted granaries. He how¬ 
ever further said: “The Brahmins themselves had seen through 
that I am helping them heartily and that without a Govern¬ 
ment behind them they would be nowhere; so they have chang¬ 
ed their attitude even in the Press.” "Nor will there be,” he 
said with overconfidence, “any passive resistance for fifty years 
in the Deccan. The breaking of the passive resistance was 
much more difficult than at Ahmedabad or in the Punjab.” 0 

Shahu had promised the Government that he would do 
nothing that would bring discredit to the Government and its 
prestige, and that he would never misuse the kindness and 
confidence shown by Government to him. In another letter he 
said that if the Backward communities in British India 
received education, they would challenge the leadership of the 
Brahmins and the Brahmins would have to change their ideas 
of leadership. Referring to the weapon of passive resistance, 
Shahu wrote on June 3, 1919, to Sir Claude Hill that “Mr. 
Gandhi'#* experience has proved that the weapon is very 
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dangerous and it degenerates into active resistance and 
violence.” 

After the Tardal incident. Prince Rajaram, who was an 
admirer of the Brahmins, soon came round when he himself 
saw their tricks in those riot days. 

The Arya Samajists took over Rajaram College and the Raja- 
ram High School and began to run them. The Brahmin mem¬ 
bers of the senate of Bombay University, with the help of 
Kolhapur Brahmins, were now attempting to deprive Rajaram 
College of its affiliation with the University as a First Grade 
College. Shahu was trying his best to defeat them. 

Thackeray wrote to Shahu again on June 18, 1919, that his 
new book would be published in July 1919, and he expected 
substantial help from Shahu. It seems, at this time, that 
Thackeray succeeded through Shahu in giving a warning to 
the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhan Mandal for an article by Raj- 
wade against the Chandraseniya Kayastha Prabhus. Shahu 
replied on June 19, 1919, that he wanted to read the article on 
Kulkami Leelamrit which Thackeray had written in reply to 
the Kesari. Shahu said Thackeray was certainly doing useful 
work. He hoped the persons in whose interest his book was 
written would appreciate his work. 

The top-most British officers like Resident Harold were 
uneasy at Gandhi’s attempts to bring about Hindu-Muslim 
unity which they thought would be definitely hostile to the Bri¬ 
tish Government. 10 Leaders like Shraddhanand addressed meet¬ 
ings at Mosques in Delhi. In June Gandhi had declared that 
he would start a satyagraha from July 1,1919, and Harold want¬ 
ed pamphlets and posters issued regarding the satyagraha pro¬ 
posed by the Congress workers. Shahu informed Harold, who 
was having a talk with the Governor at Poona, that the pam¬ 
phlets showed that it was a very mischievous movement and 
they declared that if the Hindus and Muslims were united the 
day of India’s independence had come nearer. 11 Shahu 
therefore warped the Government in the capacity of an un¬ 
official adviser that the passive resistance of Gandhi and the 
atrocities in the Punjab and Tilak's movement in England 
should be taken seriously. 

From Simla C. R. Cleveland wrote to Shahu that the Amir 
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of Afghanistan was playing for time and was watching whether 
the Germans were signing the treaty. Cleveland hoped that 
Gandhi would not be ‘so foolish as to start another campaign,’ 
the following month. But if he did, Cleveland thought that it 
would be a failure. It might seem weak, he concluded, to lock 
him up, but who did not dislike locking up a man in such 
rotten health? 12 

Shahu wrote a letter to the Governor on June 23, 1919, ex¬ 
plaining his life’s mission. In it he observed: “Especially since 
my son’s death 1 have an irresistible feeling that 1 should lose 
no time in ‘taking measures to help the poor classes and I am 
trying to do so. I am taking every possible measure that I 
can in my small State. 1 feel it is a sort of spiritual sentiment 
that is guiding me on and if I but succeed, however partially, 
I shall consider my life-work fulfilled.” “Your Excellency/’ he 
continued, “can well imagine if I had but tried to curry favour 
with the articulate classes of whom, 1 may be excused for say¬ 
ing, even the Government is afraid, I should have had a very 
happy personal life. But my conscience says if I did so I 
should fail in my duty.” 

Stating that the preaching of Brahmins had reduced the masses 
to a miserable condition by increasing their ignorance and super¬ 
stitions, Shahu concluded: “I really consider it a holy work and 
sacred duty to the Backward Classes, nay to humanity, to take 
diem out of the ihire. That is also the reason why 1 have stood 
out so boldly, strongly and firmly for communal representation. 
If it is denied and the new reform puts power again solely into 
the hands of the Brahmins, then woe to the Backward Classes! 
Heaven alone can help them!” 

At this juncture there was talk of an invasion of India by the 
Amir of Afghanistan. Shahu, the friend of the British, wrote on 
June 29, 1919, to the Government that unless the Afghans were 
supported by an Asian or European power, their behaviour 
would be suicidal. If the present disturbances assumed the form 
of war, a staunch and loyal friend of His Majesty as he was, he 
would stand by him through thick and thin. He offered all 
resources of his State and his personal services at the Majesty’s 
disposal. 

On June 30, 1919, Lord Chelmsford, Governor-General of 
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India wrote to Shahu, his esteemed friend, informing him that 
the treaty of Peace had been signed at Versailles on June 28,19191 
and the greatest War ever known to History had thus been 
brought to a dose. So he appreciated gratefully Shahu's help in 
the war and observed: "On behalf of His Majesty the King' 
Emperor and myself, I thank Your Highness most warmly for 
the strong support offered by the Kolhapur State during the 
whole period of the war. Excellent results have been obtained 
from recruiting throughout the State stimulated by. Your High¬ 
ness’s personal interest and assistance." 

Praising then Shahu for his steadfast loyalty and devotion to 
the British Empire, Lord Chelmsford added that Shahu had 
shared in the great struggle for justice and freedom in which 
India had so nobly borne her part. 

Shahu was proud of the noble part Great Britain had played 
in bringing the War to a successful end which, he hoped, banish¬ 
ed all fears of war for all times. He observed on July SO, 1919, 
in his reply to Chelmsford: "Justice and truth at last triumphed 
and barbarous militarism is crushed for ever. The highest credit 
is due to the staunch determination and spirit of self-sacrifice of 
Britain whose sons have fought and won the most glorious 
victory ever recorded in History." 

"I have," Shahu concluded, "only done my duty and I trust my 
House and my little State may forever remain loyal and devoted 
to the British throne." 


V 

The agitation started by the Kulkamis effected an important 
change in the attitude of the Darbar. It declared in its Gazette, 
on July 12, 1919, that the lands of the Kulkami vatandars were 
declared as assessed lands from December 31, 1919. There was 
great relief felt among the Kulkamis. It was a generous gesture 
and it fulfilled the promise Shahu had made at the beginning of 
the reform. 

Thackeray’s book Gramanya was published on July 9, 1919. 
About this time Bodas, who had criticised Shahu during the 
Vedokta controversy, again attacked him in the Kulkami matter. 
However an article appreciating the work. d£ Shahu came from 
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ibe pen of -a non-Maharashtrian, K. S. K. Iyengar, who wrote in 
his United India and Indian States appreciating Shahu's pro¬ 
gressive rule and uplift of the Backward Classes. Personally 
Iyengar was grateful to Shahu for his unbounded kindness and 
generosity. In the beginning of July, 1919, Col. Harold wrote 
with pleasure to Shahu that he had put an end to the passive 
resistance movement against Brahmins in his State in almost all 
villages. Shaikh Abdullah, Head of the Revenue Inquiry Bench, 
who was Shahu’s able and trusted officer, ably did his work. 
The Kulkamis had nothing to say against Shaikh Abdullah. 

Bhavsinhji, the Maharaja of Bhavnagar and Shahu’s boyhood 
friend, had lost his wife earlier and he himself had been con¬ 
fined to bed with fever for about a week in June and also in July 
1919. He wanted to live long to take care of his young children. 
‘‘Still,” he wrote on July 5, 1919, from his sick-bed, “nobody 
knows what will happen to Kumars. I, therefore, as a friend 
must have them under Your Highness’ care. I wish Your 
Highness to bear in mind that I have a mind to send after one 
year the two big Kumars to England. I have no trust in the 
Indian people. They might really kill their spirit here.’’ He 
added a note, saying that “I know Your Highness especially 
takes care of my children.’’ 

On July 10 Shahu replied that he would go to Bhavnagar im¬ 
mediately after the Governor had left Kolhapur. If he went to 
Bhavnagar before the Governor’s visit, he would not get more 
than a couple of days to stay. He hoped Bhavsinhji would be 
all right by that time and they would have cheeta-hunting. 
Everything would be done according to his wishes and he need 
not be anxious about it. He should not have the slightest hesita¬ 
tion in writing him to come if he was urgently needed. 
Finally, Shahu requested Bhavsinhji to make arrangements, keep¬ 
ing in view the resolution of the Government of India No. 1894- 
A, dated Simla, 17 August 1917. 

Unfortunately Bhavsinhji breathed his last on the early 
morning of July 13, 1919. He left behind his three young 
princes and a daughter. Since his wife’s death in 1918, 
Bhavsinhji had been keeping indifferent health. He was so 
much devoted to her that when she died, it was predicted he 
would not survive long. Coming to the gadi in 1896, he had 
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taken a diligent and personal interest in die administration of 
his State. 

A progressive ruler, Bhavsinhji pursued a policy of wide 
liberality in public work and education. He proved himself to 
be possessed of a high standard of honour and liberality and 
his work was distinguished by his personal sacrifices and un¬ 
remitting care for the distressed. Above all, he was an accom¬ 
plished Prince being a patron of poets and musicians, and him¬ 
self a poet known as B.T. 18 

Before Shahu went to Bhavnagar he informed the Govern¬ 
ment that he was going there to see the children of his friend, 
but people might say that he was going there to intrigue. “1 
have got a reputation of being misunderstood/' he said, "as 1 
am the enemy of the articulate community." “Today,” he said 
in his letter of July 20, 1919, to Harold, "at Kagal I heard 
that 1 have passed a law that anybody can sell his faithless 
wife by public auction whereas I have made quite contrary 
rules. This is how people spread stories about me and hence 
I like to keep friends informed about my dealings." 

In a letter qf condolence, to Shahu on the death of 
Bhavsinhji, Fraser, the . Guru , and (guide, of both Shahu and 
Bhavsinhji, said that.Bhavsinhji. had a. heart of gold and a 
cheery, good disposition. His kindliness ; ,tp man and beast and 
his simplicity of character Which he never lost, had endeared 
him to all. He. was a fair horseman and a capital shot. The 
Governor tendered to Shahu his deepest sympathy in the loss 
of his friend. ; ; 

Although unwell, Shahu wen£; to Bhavnagar to do his best 
for the children.. He wrote' to Prabhashanker Pattani that it 
could have been a great help to him if Pattani were at Bhav- 
nggar; for he was Bhavsinhji’s Guru and Dewan for some time. 
The death of his beloved son and* the . death of his cherished 
friend; had cast a melancholy Reeling over Shahu. 

On August; 9, 1919, Shahu wrote a sad letter, to his Guru 
Fraser, who was going to retire soon. "The thought . -you will 
he, leaving India is ntpst painful to me. Even .before your re¬ 
tirement ,puj\ Bhavsinhji has closed his earthly career and re¬ 
tired for, gqod from : this world. How it; pains, me when thjs 
thought' comes into my mind! Sir Claude Hill too will not 
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be long iwsHtf^ote. Youhavebothbeen to me'as a European 
friend of mine remarked ‘Friend, Philosopher and Guide*.” 

> Shahu returned to- Kolhapur to welcome die Governor to his 
Sta&brGri his wayback, he suffered from diarrhoea and often 
felt verY sleepy. He hopedalrest at Raibag would improve 
his health: On July SO, 1910; Sir 1 George Lloyd, the Governor 
of Bombay, accompanied Ity Her Excellency arid staff, paid a 
visit 1 to Kolhapur. ; At the Darbar held in honour of die guests, 
Shahu made an eloquent welcome spdech in which he explain* 
ed that‘his principle had been to take care of the Weak among 
his subjects more than the strong. “Their condition,’* he add¬ 
ed, “has from the first appealed to me personally, and it has 
been one aim of my administration to do my level best to cure 
the evil. With this end in view I have been labouring hard 
for the'last 25 years and I have been offering them facilities 
to llearri. When I assumed my powers I found that they had 
no leaders. That was a great want. The evil of India is that 
each caste looks after its own people and they ate indifferent 
to others.” 

Shahu referred to the death of Bhavsinhji hi his speech and 
said: “Jt is just a year since the loss of my yburiger son. It 
was a heavy shock to me, but the present shock is greater. 
What I feel most is that I did not go to see him during his last 
moments though I was called by him. No one thought that 
his end was so close. But it had pleased Heaven to take him 
away almost in the prime of his youth.” 

“The Marathas,” Shahu continued, "would like to have a 
Sandhurst College, while the literary classes will desire to have 
an Arts College, but very few would care to go in for technical 
or industrial institutions. At present the money collected for 
the college goes‘to support the institutions for the beheffit only 
of the intellectual classes. But I am for encouraging first such 
institutions as will be useful to all and with this object I have 
recently introduced the measures of free arid compulsory 
education.*^ v ' ' ' 

; Shahii then told the audience how he had started hoStcls arid 
provided ‘training for village officers fuid their sonS for the du¬ 
ties 1, of FatilS and Talatis. fie theri referred to thfe introduction 
of r free and compulsory primary education' arid proudly mtitt- 
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denied how he had employed qualified men from the Depress¬ 
ed Classes in different brandies of the State. It was a difficult 
task,.he added, to improve the pitiable lot of those communi¬ 
ties; and he was trying to make them feel that they were 
human beings and not beasts. He also paid tributes to the 
good work the missionaries had done in his State. As regards 
the Reforms Scheme, Shahu said that it was sure to influence 
the Indian States, but he would hesitate to make any consti¬ 
tutional changes in his State in the direction of the Reforms 
until the general level among the masses had risen, and was at 
least partially equalised with that of the higher classes. 

The Governor thanked the Maharaja for the help he had 
given during the war to the forces of the crown. He referred 
to the sad death of Shahu's friend Bhavsinhji and offered 
Shahu his sincere sympathy in the death of Prince Shivaji. He 
expressed satisfaction over the able administration in regard to 
food control and was pleased to note the progress of education 
Kolhapur had made. “I believe,” he concluded, "that Your 
Highness’ energy for the good of the people has won, and will 
increasingly win, the affections of the people over whom you 
rule.” The Governor was pleased with the enthusiastic warm 
welcome he had received during his two-day visit and thank¬ 
ed, the Maharaja for it, especially appreciating his generous 
hospitality and kind preparations. 

A few months later, the Kesari 14 asked the Kolhapur people 
to carry on a vigorous agitation in Kolhapur as Shahu was 
opposed to granting immediate reforms and openly declared 
his intentions in the presence of the Governor. 



CHAPTER 21 


Two Forces of Social 
Democracy: 

Dr. Nair and Shahu 


As the date for the Joint Parliamentary Committee to meet 
was approaching, all the leaders of the Backward Classes in 
India were struggling to put forward before it the views and 
grievances of the poor, the depressed and the suppressed. There 
were two great champions of the backward, the depressed and 
the suppressed in the whole of India and they were Dr. T. M. 
Nair in Madras and Shahu Chhatrapati in Maharashtra. 

Dr. Nair had visited England in March 1918 on the grounds 
of health, but on the recommendations of eminent members 
of the British Parliament restrictions on his propaganda were 
withdrawn. On August 1, 1918, he addressed a meeting of the 
Members of Parliament explaining the condition of the non- 
Brahmins in Southern India. They heard him as the leader 
of the Backward Classes and the working classes. Dr. Nair 
returned to India at the end of 1918 and again led a deputa¬ 
tion of Reddi, Naidu and Ramaswami Mudaliar towards the 
end of April 1919. 

During his first visit Dr. Nair was treated there as the cham¬ 
pion of the working classes and of those who could not arti¬ 
culate their grievances. Bom in Tirur, in February 1868, and 
educated at Palghat Government High School, Presidency 
College, Madras, and the Madras Medical College, Taravath 
Madhavan Nair with his precocious intellect rose to become 
an eminent physician, a brilliant lecturer, a formidable leader, 
a courageous social reformer and a fearless politician. By his 
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industry* cheerfulness and high intellectual vigour he captivat¬ 
ed the people; his sympathy and work for the poor and Back¬ 
ward Classes won him their leadership. 

Dr. Nair’s father was a Munsif, his brother Sankaran Nair 
was a famous lawyer and eminent statesman and his sister 
Taravath Ammalu Anma was a scholar in Sanskrit and 
Malayalam. In his student days at Edinborough, Dr. Nair had 
been an enthusiastic propagandist of the views of Dadabhai 
Naoroji. On his return to India, he threw himself heart and 
soul into the Congress movement and the work of the Madras 
Municipal Corporation. 

As a Municipal Councillor of the Madras Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, Dr. Nair soon became a power and an influence. He was 
a Member of the Council of the Madras Presidency where he 
vigorously fought against the vested interests and official indiffer¬ 
ence which retarded the growth of local Self-Government. The 
Keral Patrika and the Madras Standard echoed with his views. 
He edited a medical journal called Antiseptic in which he wrote 
an article Tsychopathia sexualias in a Mahatma’ for which 
Annie Besant brought a suit against him for defamation, and the 
case was decided in his favour eventually by the Privy Council. 
London. 

Dr. Nair was a Member of the Factory Commission appointed 
by the Government of India in 1906; there he fought for reduc¬ 
ing the terms of work in factories. He not only dissented from 
his colleagues, British and Indian, but went to London at his 
own expense and explained the condition of labour in India to 
the Secretary of State. 

In Dr. Nair’s time many of the Brahmins verbally deplored the 
evils of caste and said they would be glad to abolish them, but 
Dr. Nair had no faith in the Brahmins' dislike of the evils of the 
caste system. It was his confirmed belief that "if the Brahmins 
while still cherishing their sense of caste superiority obtain power 
which the Montagu-Chelmsford Report would place in their 
hands, the chances are that the code of Manu, revised and 
brought up-to-date, will come into full operation once again”. 1 

The result of the non-Brahmin movement in Madras was that 
the sight of a Brahmin was regarded as an ill omen and several 
non-Brahmin communities observed pollution from the visit of 
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a Brahmin to their village, and Parpane Nambakoodatu {Trust 
not the Brahmin) became ’a saying in the villages of Tamil Nadu.® 

Dr. Nair's opinions were not different from those of such emi¬ 
nent Indian leaders as P. C. Roy, Deshbandhu C. R. Das and 
Dir, P. Varadrajalu Naidu. , All desperately denounced Brah- 
minism which had: enslaved the non-Brahmin soul, and had 
destroyed the spirit, self-respect and yeariiing for freedom among 
the Indian masses. 

s # A deputation of the Deccan Rayat led by I.atthe met the 
Governor on July 15, 1919, but the Governor was not in favour 
of communal representation. He said the backward communities 
should devote their attention to agricultural improvements, 
trade, commerce and industries. Curtis also told Bhaskarrao 
Jadhav that the Marathas being in the majority did not require 
communal representation. So Jadhav came to the conclusion 
that “we have to organise a strong party. The Marathas cannot 
stand alone. A non-Brahmin majority will have to be organised". 

Montagu, in his diary, expressing his views on communal 
representation for the non-Brahmins, observed: “What strikes 
me as so astounding about these non-Brahmins is that although 
they are vigorous enough to object to the influence of Brahmins, 
they lie on their stomachs and appeal to the Government instead 
of fighting; and although there is the beginning of the most pro¬ 
mising party system here, they want to spoil it by the horrible 
extension of communal representation." 3 Though an ardent 
reformer, Montagu was a superficial observer of the condition of 
Indian society and naturally was oblivious of the cravings of the 
non-Brahmins for social equality and justice. 

Shahu was persuading and pressing his brilliant associates to 
go to London to fight for the cause of the Backward Classes. He 
had deputed Bhaskarrao Jadhav to London to support the Back¬ 
ward and Depressed Classes. 

Shahu was pressing Kothari to go to London to lead evidence 
before the Joint Selection Committee. In reply, he said he would 
be able to spend two thousand rupees out of the sum sent by 
Shahu for the maintenance of the Deccan Rayat. As he needed 

six thousand rupees in addition to that sum, he demanded help 

% 

from Shahu. 

At this juncture the news of the death of Dr. Nair burst like 
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abombshell an the Indian scene.* While in London, Dr. Nair» 
whow^ a diabetic, was taken seriously'ill in July 1-919 and'was 
admitted to, a Nursing Home. It wasannounced oh July 16 that 
the Joint Select Committee would take his evidence in the 
Nursing Home.*’ But in,the early morning of July 17, Dr. Nat* 
suddenly died of pneumonia. A diabetic, he was himself ah 
authority on diabetes. 

Dr. Nair's death was a stunning blow to the Backward and 
Depressed Classes.. Indeed, he was a martyr to<the cause. For 
the previous three years he had strenuously and untiringly work¬ 
ed for presenting the cause of the Untouchables/ working classes 
and the Backward Classes. In him, * India lost »ar,champion of 
social equality and social justice, a champion of the Backward 
and Depressed Classes. It was he who created an awakening 
among the Backward Classes in southern India and gave a rude 
shock to Brahminism which prevailed in Madras in its most ugly 
and bigofted form. His vigorous and vital, independent and 
virile personality gave a psychological, intellectual and moral 
impetus to the non-Brahmins and served as a drastic corrective 
to Brahmin social conduct. 

In his death, as The Times of India dispassionately observed, 
“India lost a leader of outstanding capacity and character. His 
services to the cause of the intellectual awakening of the Back¬ 
ward Classes were unparalleled and his mission was a positive 
contribution to the Indian nation-building as a whole." 4 

Kothari said that “Nair’s death has cast a gloomy shadow 
across the path of movement. Nothing can make up the severe 
loss caused by his death." He Said some capable persons were 
needed to go to England to fight the cause. "For when Dr. Nair 
was alive,” he continued, "we could rely to a great extent on his 
advocacy of our cause. But now it is absolutely necessary that 
we should stand on our own feet." B 

- Shahu was already worried over the Bhavnagar affair and he 
now received another shock on the death of Dr. Nair. He wrote 
to Kothari, “I am much grieved 1 to hear the sad news of the 
death of Dr; Nair. Really we had in Dr. Nair a staunch advocate 
of the Backward Classes and as you said it is very difficult to 
make up the loss caused by his death.” 6 

’ Shahu urgently sent a cheque for three thousand rupees to 
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Kothari and persuaded him to go to London to advocate the 
cause of the Backward Classes and to push forward the work 
taken up by Dr. Nair. But Kothari underwent an operation for 
piles; he returned the money and said that the existing Govern* 
ment of England was in a tottering condition and might break 
down at any moment. He said he would go when'a more favour* 
able opportunity would present itself in a few months. 

Sir Sankaran Nair was a friend of Shahu’s, but Shahu sent his 
condolences to Dr. Nair’s sister T. Ammalu Amma through the 
editor of Justice. Thanking Shahu for his message of condolence, 
she replied that her loss was great and irreparable but “it was 
however a source of consolation to me that he was, while alive, 
able to win the friendship of persons of your exalted position.” 7 

The Chhatrapati was persuading George Lloyd to agree to com¬ 
munal representation. Seeing that Shahu was moving heaven 
and earth to win communal representation for the Backward 
Classes and the Untouchables, Fraser appreciated his efforts, and 
said, “It is a fortunate thing that this point of view, with which 
personally I have the fullest sympathy, had found so weighty a 
spokesman as yourself in western India." 8 

After prolonged deliberation and consideration of evidence, 
the Joint Committee provided the non-Brahmins in Madras 
Presidency with separate representation by means of reservation 
of seats; 28 seats reserved out of 98 elected seats in Madras. In 
Maharashtra, 6 seats were reserved. This was the success Dr. 
Nair and Shahu’s movement achieved. 

II 

While the Chhatrapati was struggling hard to uplift the Back¬ 
ward and Depressed Classes, he considered also it his duty to 
uplift the Mohammedan community in his State. About 1910,' 
he had spent a considerable amount on the translation of the 
Koran into Marathi, but the work was left incomplete as some 
other agency had independently done it. The Chhatrapati now 
presided over a meeting of Muslims at the Palace Theatre and 
created great enthusiasm in their minds. He gave a fillip to 
their activities in the educational field. 

Shahu declared that all Muslim, sacred places in his State were 
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waqf and handed them to the Mohammedan Education Society 
in order to enable them to help the poor Muslim students. At 
the time of handing over these sacred places to the Mohammedan 
Education Society he requested the Committee to perform a 
certain benevolent and religious duty. The Muslims were to 
spend through the income of Pir Rajebakswar some money on 
the lighting of the lamps before the image of Ambabai at Rukdi. 
This was not a fusion of two religions; it was an attempt at 
bringing the hearts of the two communities together in the true 
religious sense. 

While Shahu was engaged in the fight for communal repre¬ 
sentation, he published on July 12, 1919, in his Gazette, Marriage 
Laws which were of a radical nature. On August 2, 1919, came 
in force the Divorce Act and another Act which protected women 
from cruel treatment by their husbands, their relatives or other 
men. Whoever was guilty of it was to be sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment or to be fined two hundred rupees or 
both. That no cow was to be sold to the butcher was another 
law passed towards the end of August 1919. 

On August 1, 1919, Shahu wrote to George Lloyd that “there 
is a belief that German money is backing Bolshevik ideas in 
India. Whatever the truth may be, I think, here it is not the 
capitalist that is hated by the men of Bolshevik views so much 
as Government and the Indian Princes who are loyal supporters 
of the Government. And I think we have all to strain every 
nerve to get at the root of the movement.” 

Gandhi, Dr. Nair and Shahu all expressed the fear of 
Bolshevism in those days. Gandhi said self-indulgence was the 
Bolshevik creed. Tilak said that Bolshevism, as it was preached 
in the West, would not succeed in India. India’s regeneration 
was possible through Vedant alone, Tilak added. Shahu also 
informed George Lloyd in his letter of August 2, 1919, saying 
that Tilak had said that he had met President Woodrow Wilson, 
some leading politicians as well as statesmen there and they had 
promised him that India would have the right of self-determina¬ 
tion. Even this stuff, Shahu added, was accepted by Tilak’s 
followers and' was circulated as gospel truth. That Tilak had 
met some politicians and statesmen in England was true. He 
had sent a memorial to Clemenceau, Premier of France and 
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President of the Peace Conference, and lettere d President 
Woodrow Wilson and Clemence$u. 

. - It was good that Shahu did not hear the news that Tilak had 
told an English audience that he refused to justify caste as it 
existed in his days, however much it might have been necessary 
at one time. On the contrary, he would admit that the institu¬ 
tion had outgrown its' usefulness. But to the surprise of his 
audience, the speech Tilak had circulated for the occasion, 
defended caste! 0 This Was Tilak’s usual practice when address¬ 
ing such meetings. No report of these speeches of his ever 
appeared in his Kesari and Mahratta. 

At this time the Darbar of Kolhapur Was put into a difficult 
position when Damu Joshi, the terrorist, and four other criminals 
escaped on July 26, 1919, from the Hill Sanatorium. Shahu 
wrote to the British officials in Bombay, Simla and London and 
sadly said that his administration could not cope with such 
dangerous criminals. Shahu announced a reward of Rs. 7,000 
for the arrest of the criminals who had escaped. 

Col, C. F. Harold, the acting Resident of Kolhapur, was a good 
friend of Shahu, and there was never any ill feeling between 
them. It was a wicked lie that Shahu demanded his swift 
removal by Damu Joshi, as Damu wickedly said in his statement 
to the police after his arrest at Mansur Pir on April 27, 1927. It 
was the accusation of Damu Joshi that Page, the C.I.D. Officer, 
had let him loose on condition that Damu would kill the Resi¬ 
dent. Shahu had misgivings about his Brahmin bureaucracy and 
suspected it was at the bottom of Damu’s escape. “Besides,” he 
added, “my police are in the hands of a Christian Officer and I 
have no fear of sedition.” Yet, in the Nipani case in which a 
woman was kidnapped, Shahu wrote to Col. Harold. “My Police 
Officer is a Christian and all the mischief to the lady, such 
kidnapping, etc., has been done by Christians.” These two 
incidents throw much light on how he handled different adminis¬ 
trative problems diplomatically. 

, At this time there was an explosion which caused much worry 
to Shahu. The explosion occurred at baksha Tirtha where the 
State magazine was blown up. No one knew the cause* Damn 
Joshi was suspected, but the report sent to the Government o| 
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India, said that there was no reason to believe it was due to any 
political causes. 

Simultaneously, Shahu Chhatrapati had been espousing the 
cause of the smaller Chiefs and demanding representation for 
them in the Princes’ Chambers. The Chiefs met formally at 
Miraj on August 3, 1919, to consider the views of the Chhatra¬ 
pati. They decided to meet again at Kolhapur on August 22,1919, 
under the presidentship of Shahu Chhatrapati who had obtained 
the sanction of the Government for holding the conference and 
for taking the Chair. 

Shrewdly Shahu had also planned a reception to Ganga Sinhji, 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, who had played an important role 
in the Princes’ Conference. But the Maharaja of Bikaner declin¬ 
ed the offer. The conference of the Satara Jahgirdars and S.M.C. 
Chiefs was held at Kolhapur on August 22. Chiefs of all castes 
and creeds came together. A few Chiefs like Akalkot, Sawant- 
wadi and Phaltan, who wanted to participate but could not 
attend the conference, expressed their agreement with the objects 
of the conference. Presiding at the conference, Shahu Chhatra¬ 
pati, the leader of the Maratha Princes and Chiefs, observed: "I 
have been always urging that all the Indian Rajas should be 
included in the Council of Princes. The word ’Chief’ does not 
sound well in my ears.” Shahu had a personal objection to that 
word as the word chief suggested tribal leadership whereas the 
Chiefs were Rajas of the people. The inclusion of Rajas or 
Chiefs as he would call them would “give strength to our cause 
and will enable us to put forth vigorously our difficulties before 
the Government.” 

In order to gain cooperation and strength from the Chiefs all 
over 1 India, Shahu earnestly appealed to different Chiefs and 
Princes of Mahikanta, Rewa and the Palanpur Agencies to hold 
similar conferences and support his stand. These conferences 
were successful in securing a place for the Chiefs in the Princes’ 
Chamber through an elective system adopted for the purpose, 
and they were grateful to Shahu for his strenuous efforts for 
this direction. 

Shahu again gave a fillip to the removal of untouchability by 
issuing on'September 6, a proclamation which was published in 
the Gazette on October 8, declaring all public wells, buildings. 
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Dhannashalas, State houses, Government Free Boardings, water 
courses etc., open to the Untouchables. “Nobody should observe 
untouchability,” the proclamation said, “at these places. They 
should follow the example of the American Mission and treat 
all men with equality. Those village officers who would contra¬ 
vene these orders would be held responsible for such mis¬ 
conduct.” Immediately after, Shahu ordered the closure of 
special schools for the Untouchables in his State and issued a 
proclamation asking all schools in the State to admit untouch¬ 
able children along with the children of other castes. All sang 
the praise of Shahu. Several meetings were held in Kolhapur 
State, at Nagar and at other places, in praise of this great deci¬ 
sion and action. 


Ill 

During the latter part of the year Keshavrao Thackeray was 
drawn much closer to Shahu. Thackeray was suffering from 
bleeding piles and his Doctor advised him to leave Bombay, for 
he was reduced to skin and bones. Thackeray wanted a job at 
Gwalior as Superintendent of Boarding. Khaserao Pawar was 
Home Member of Gwalior at the time and he had decided to 
lake up Thackeray as Head Clerk in the Dewas English Darbar 
Office. But Thackeray could not accept the post owing to a 
death in the family. He now asked Sabnis to use his offices to 
secure the job for him. 

After publishing on July 9, 1919, the Gramanyacha Sadyanta 
Itihas, (The Gramanya History), Thackeray wanted to take up 
similar work if Shahu Chhatrapati desired to entrust it to him. 
But he required financial assistance in the work and it was his 
wish, he added, that he should write an exhaustive history of 
Shivaji before he died. He wanted also to write a history of 
Kolhapur and a history of the last unfortunate Chhatrapati of 
Satara. 

Shahu took a deep interest in making arrangements for the 
wrestling matches which the Governor was holding at Poona. 
In the third week of September 1919 he inspected the place for 
the arena, but he disapproved of it as it was not satisfactory from 
the point of sanitation. The wrestling arena was to be associated 
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withi thc name of the Governor. The wrestling matches were to 
be held in November 1919 and it was found that in the arena 
the ideas of highness and lowness, that is, of castes, prevailed. 
The non-Bhils fought shy of meeting the Bhil wrestlers on the 
ground of social status. Shahu had to abolish these caste restric¬ 
tions in the arena of wrestling. 

After staying at the Kolhapur lodge in Poona, Shahu went 
to Bombay in the last week of September 1919. V. R. Gupte 
returned to Bombay from London in the middle of October 
1919 and gave Shahu the opinions of Sir George Simon, 
Greigther, Dube and Lowndes in the Ichalkaranji adoption 
case as well as in the Tanjore case. Gupte had approached 
Asquith, former Prime Minister of England, and Edward Carson; 
but the former was not available and the latter's fee was too 
high. Frank C. O. Beaman also had given his opinion in the 
Tanjore case and so had Ras Behari Ghose. 

Shahu went to Poona on October 23, in connection with the 
wrestling events there and then left for Delhi. Reaching Delhi 
on October 29, 1919, he discussed the draft scheme of the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes with the Maharaja of Nabha. The next day he 
wrote to George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, that he had 
sent his representation to the Government of India in the Ichal¬ 
karanji adoption case through his Resident. Barristers in 
England and India, he added, had opined that his case was 
strong and unassailable. 

Government was suspicious about G. R. Abhyankar who 
accompanied Shahu. According to Shahu, he was a loyalist and 
a Moderate; but Shahu asked Holland to let him know if the 
Government had anything against Abhyankar. 

The Princes' Conference commenced* from November 3. 
Shahu’s illness prevented him from attending it that day. The 
Viceroy, Chelmsford, made an impressive speech and Shahu was 
pleased with it. He was glad that most of the views advocated 
by him from the beginning had His Excellency’s support. Many 
of his brother Princes had pooh-poohed them; but now they had 
to accept them. From Delhi Shahu sent a list of the proceedings 
to the Governor of Bombay in his letter of November 4, 1919. 
His address was at Ramchandra Lane. The Viceroy, he added, 
agreed with him though he never claimed that he was a man of 
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learning. He had worked hard and consulted and discussed the 
matter with men who had studied the question. 

Shahu wanted to attend a formal meeting of the Princes called 
by the Maharaja of Bikaner. However, he could not attend it. 
On his arrival at Delhi, he wrote to the Maharaja of Bikaner: 
“1 have most unfortunately to undeigo an operation which made 
a wound two inches deep and rendered it quite impossible for me 
to attend the informal meetings." Yet Shahu promised him 
that he would continue to interest himself in the cause of the 
Princely Order. "As you all know,” he added, "I have been 
taking the liveliest interest in the conference work and doing all 
1 can to advance the cause with Government according to my 
ability." 

From Delhi Shahu wrote on November 7, to the Maharaja of 
Indore to have Damu Joshi, who was hiding in his State, 
captured. Shahu said that Damu had taken a vow to kill him 
and while he was at large, he could have no rest. At Delhi he 
had a hearty talk with Claude Hill. 

On his way back to Kolhapur, Shahu Chhatrapari broke his 
journey at Baroda, where he had to stay for two days or so to 
console the Royal family on the death of Princess Padmavati 
Ranisaheb who had died on November 10, 1919. He then went 
to Poona and attended for a day informally the wrestling tourna¬ 
ment held under the auspices of the Governor. K. S. Thackeray 
met him in Bombay and discussed the Chaturvamya. Shahu 
directed him to compile a volume on Chaturvamya Vy avast ha, 
Chaturvamya Adhunik Nakasha. Thackeray was a voracious 
reader, but, to his astonishment, Shahu gave him a long list of 
books of references on priests and priest-craft, quoting several 
passages on the subject from different books. Thackeray was 
given some help and the work Bhikshukshahiche Banda began. 
The book was completed and published later. 

IV 

Leaving Bombay, Shahu reached Miraj where he had to under¬ 
go another operation for a developing carbuncle that confined 
him to bed for a couple of weeks. He was under the treatment 
of Dr. Vail at Miraj. About this time Khaserao Jadhav sent him 
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bis lint book. Wake up Princes. If the Nizam was declared to 
be an ally, what were the other Princes? Khaserao Jadhav asked. 
It was Khaserao’s opinion that the Chhatrapati could not be put 
on the same level as Jamkhindi or the Thakore of Seeta-Mahoo.. 
He differed from Shahu in this matter. Shahu was more liberal 
and democratic-minded. 

The question of dowry in the marriage of Prince Rajaram was 
still being discussed and the draft of the deed was revised several 
times. Shahu sent a very sympathetic letter to the Maharani of 
Baroda, expressing his sorrow over the death of Prince Shivajirao 
who had died on November 24. 

On November 24, Shahu wrote from Miraj to Dewan Manu- 
bhai Mehta where he was convalescing after his recent operation. 
He sincerely desired that Princess Kamladevi and her children 
should come to Kolhapur and stay with Princess Laxmidevi and 
Prince Pratapsinha. 

As Shahu was deeply interested in the Tanjore case, he wrote 
on November 28 to Polak, one-time colleague of Mahatma 
Gandhi, to engage the leading Counsels, Sir Edward Carson and 
Sir L. D. Luther for the Tanjore case by paying them retainers. 
He requested him also to pay retainers to Sir Edward Carson for 
the Ichalkaranji case, so that the other side might not be able to 
get his opinion. 

Since the abolition of Kulkami vatans, the Brahmin news¬ 
papers, the representative of vested interests in Maharashtra, 
wrote venomously against Shahu, using foul and filthy language 
about his family. Of course, the non-Brahmin newspapers 
voiced the grievances of the Backward and the Depressed Classes 
and replied to their criticism of Shahu. He, therefore, felt the 
necessity of having newspapers in different parts of Maharashtra 
to provide the people with the other side of the picture. 

A few days later Rambhau Sabnis wrote to D. V. Gupte, who 
was about to start a weekly at Thana, and offered him help. But 
it was Shahu’s worry that such papers died before they were 
established. The amount was to be paid to Gupte on good 
security but without any interest; and the money would be con¬ 
sidered as a donation if the weekly Gupte conducted lasted five 
years, or if it was a daily, for two years. But the proposal did not 
materialise. 
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. While Shahu was anxious to encourage democratic journalism, 
his old student Shripatrao Shinde, resolved to give up his job of 
Police Inspector and to start a weekly. When Shahu heard the 
news, he discouraged Shinde, saying that he would not spend a 
pie on that venture. A matriculate and a clever student, Shripat¬ 
rao had completed his training in tanning at Madras at the 
expense of the Kolhapur Darbar. But he gave up the idea of 
starting a Tanning factory and became a Police Inspector in 
1908 in a British District and served about twelve years. As 
Shripatrao was profoundly influenced by Shahu’s ideas of social 
equality and the welfare of the Backward and Depressed Classes, 
he decided to give up the job. In his early youth he had worked 
along with Bhaurao Patil, had taught in the Miss Clarke Depress¬ 
ed Classes Mission School at Kolhapur in 1908 and taken a keen 
interest in promoting co-operative societies, himself being the 
founder of the Shree Balbheem Co-operative Society in 1915 
which relieved many farmers of their heavy debts. In 1918 
Shinde had worked as Secretary of the Maratha League. 

In spite of Shahu’s discouragement, Shripatrao Shinde resigned 
his post and started the weekly Vijayi Maratha with the help 
of his friends on December 1, 1919, at Poona in the camp of 
Shahu’s enemies, the opponents of social revolution. Fearless, 
selfless and sincere as he was, Shripatrao proved to be a great 
champion of Shahu’s movement and surpassed Kothari’s Jagaruk, 
and Bhagwantrao Palekar’s Jagruti which were published from 
Poona and Baroda respectively. A man of character and ability, 
Shripatrao became the vanguard of Shahu’s movement. His 
independent spirit and his fearless championship of the philo¬ 
sophy of Satya Shodhak Samaj, inspired the social workers to 
fight the cause of the Backward, the Depressed and the Under¬ 
dog. 

Shripatrao’s Press and his house in Poona became a power¬ 
house of the non-Brahmin movement as did Keshavrao and 
Baburao Jedhe’s house afterwards* a stronghold of non-Brahmin 
workers. Shahu was impressed by the valour, influence and suc¬ 
cess of the Vijayi Maratha. Two years later Shahu, overwhelmed 
with feelings, ran to Shinde’s successor. 

Lokmanya Tilak returned from London to Bombay on 
November 27, 1919, and was given several addresses by the 
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people in Bombay. On December 1, he returned to Poona and 
die Municipality presented him with an address on December 7* 
The non-Brahmin leaders, the Liberal leaders, and the Depressed 
Class leaders opposed the address to be presented to Tilak. Tilak 
had told Satyamurti, a leader and associate, that he would not 
undergo expiation for having crossed the seas, but in fact he had 
to swallow his words and do so. 

Amidst these vociferous and varied activities and bouts of 
illness, Shahu never forgot his animals and his experiments in 
the taming of the cheeta for use in shikar. A matchless and 
keen shikari, he was always on the lookout for animals put for 
sale. In November 1919 he heard that the Bhavnagar cheetas 
were for sale. He wrote to Tudor Owen on November 16, 1919: 
“I hear that you want to dispense with some cheetas. Please do 
not give them to anybody else as these people do not know how 
to take proper care of these animals which are treated 
like dogs. I should always like to see my friend, the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar’s animals in very good hands; so please send them 
to me if you are going to dispose them of.” 

Shahu’s love of animals was proverbial. He had an amusing 
and incredible story to tell to his friends. He had many cheetas 
with him and so he thought he should experiment in breeding 
them. One African female cheeta and one male from the 
Nagpur neighbourhood which were sporting with him, were let 
loose in his jungle at Raibag. The two used to come for the 
night to the place where they were always kept and to go out 
hunting before day-break. After some days they grew wild, but 
the male cheeta died and the female went roaming across the 
hills and valleys. Crossing rivers, she went to the Hoopri 
Remdal Park where Shahu had let loose some deers and where 
he used to hunt with the female cheeta. She came to the Kolha¬ 
pur Park searching for her missing companion and then went 
to Bavda where Shahu had some cheetas. Shahu went there and 
caught her by means of a noose. While doing so, he had a 
narrow escape himself from a snake who bit his servant standing 
next to him. 

Having heard this account. Colonel Harold wrote to Shahu on 
December 21, 1919, and said the way the female cheeta returned 
crossing rivers and plains and places she had never known. 
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showed the remarkable powers of animal instinct. He thought 
the incident was worthy of record by the Natural History Society 
of Bombay. 

On December 3, 1919, Lord Sydenham was glad to note that 
the non-Brahmm movement was going on in southern India 
and informed Shahu that he had read a few words from his 
letter in the House of Lords. 

Shahu went to Bombay on December 9 and wrote to Claude 
Hill, who was in Bombay, suggesting that he should have a talk 
with the Governor on the Ichalkaranji adoption case. Shahu 
felt that as an old friend he had a claim on him and had every 
hope of assistance from him. Shahu saw the Governor on 
December 11 in connection with it, but he could not persuade 
the Governor to accept his views. 

On December 21, 1919, Lord Sydenham wrote from London 
in a sad tone that the Bill had been passed and "those of us 
who tried to modify some of its more dangerous provisions have 
failed”. Sydenham expressed a fear whether the men elected 
would fearlessly defend the interests of the non-Brahmin agri¬ 
cultural classes who formed the overwhelming majority of the 
population in India. His Highness would, he believed, carry on 
the wise policy of raising the lower castes by education and em¬ 
ployment in his State. 

Lord Sydenham expressed the view rather feebly that the 
People's Union which, if well directed and with adequate funds, 
might be a protection for the suppressed. The People's Union 
worked till 1922 and from the beginning of 1923 it stopped 
functioning, with the result that its Secretary Bole sent in his 
resignation on October 28, 1925. 

Strictly speaking Shahu as a ruler of Kolhapur State had 
nothing to do with the Backward and Depressed Classes in 
British India. But his inborn and unbounded sympathies for the 
masses made him assume the role of their liberator. Imagine a 
Ruler eating and staying with the poorest of the poor and fight¬ 
ing for their liberation! Indeed, Shahu and Dr. Nair were two 
lonely precursors of Indian social democracy and the egalitarian 
society. 



CHAPTER 22 

Appeal to Indian Leaders 


On the first day of the new year 1920 was published the list of 
persons on whom the Government conferred titles. A good friend 
appreciative of the rise of his friends, Shahu was glad to congra¬ 
tulate some of them, especially the Rajesaheb of Mudhol, the 
Maharaja of Idar, Dr. Wanless and the Maharaja of Navanagar 
on the success in achieving some distinction. 

The ashes of Kulkarni vatans were still red-hot. Some of the 
Kulkamis had made applications or representations against the 
Darbar. Shahu wrote to Wodehouse that those applications 
should not be entertained as the complaints related to a ques¬ 
tion of internal administration. Moreover, they were incited by 
the extremists of Poona to rise against the Darbar. Evidently 
the Kulkamis were supported by Tilak, and Shahu felt that the 
Kulkamis were plotting against his reign. In January 1920 he 
sent Rambhau Sabnis with some papers regarding this matter to 
Robertson, the Political Secretary of the Government of Bombay. 

Pratapsinha of Baroda was convalescing under the watchful 
eye of Shahu. Khaserao Jadhav said that probably this was the 
first time that Pratapsinha was affectionately treated in his life, 
and loving care bestowed upon him. Khaserao expected that 
the Prince would experience something of his home and sporting 
life. Shahu’s magnetic touch and his parental care and kindness 
were appreciated by those attached to the Royal family of 
Baroda. Khaserao Jadhav was going to reprint his Wake up 
Princes with an additional note on the Indian Princes. 

The establishment and inauguration of the Princes' Chamber 
was announced by Royal Proclamation, and the Prince of Wales 
was going to formally open the Chamber the following year. In 
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a draft scheme Shahu had submitted to the Government of India 
his views about its constitution in November 1919. The sugges¬ 
tion pressed on Wood's attention by Shahu was that on January 
15, 1920, the Viceroy should formally open the proceedings; but 
it should be conducted under the presidentship of some Ruling 
Prince who would inspire in them greater freedom of debate and 
confidence. The Princes might experience the difficulty of 
language if the Viceroy was to preside, and the Princes would 
not be able to adapt themselves to it at such an advanced stage 
of life. Shahu again expressed his wish that'he would prefer to 
be directly under the Government of India. He was thus fight¬ 
ing for more freedom for the Princes and aiming at the over¬ 
throw of Provincial control. 

During the Amritsar Congress in December 1919, some 
Congress leaders, speaking on the resolution, “Recall of the 
Viceroy,” used discourteous and unmannerly language to which 
even Gandhi objected. Gandhi at that time envisaged the possi¬ 
bility of full Swaraj through the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
On January 19, 1920, Shahu wrote to Lord Chelmsford sympa¬ 
thising with him and describing the utterances of the Congress 
leaders as unjustifiable. According to him, those utterances 
breathed a spirit of hatred and bitterness. Shahu not only 
expressed his opinion but also said that it was clearly gross abuse 
of liberty of speech and suggested to the Viceroy that such mali¬ 
cious acts should be suppressed. 

At this juncture, Shahu, unweary and undaunted, tried to 
impress upon the mind of the Maharaja of Indore to remove 
caste barriers and settle the marriage of his son with a Maratha 
family even of a lesser power and prestige. Shahu said that 
though the Baroda Royal family and that of Gwalior were not 
high class Marathas, Baroda got their relatives married with 
Ghorpade, Pawar and Khanolkar whereas Gwalior with Mane, 
Surve and Shinde. If the poor high caste Marathas tried to go 
lower in marriage connections, they would be excommunicated. 
Shahu further said that it was his opinion that high caste people 
should go in for marriage with the low caste. He worked, he 
said, among the masses and took the lead in the uplift of the 
Untouchables ^because example is better than precept*. “Because 
bur religion prescribes,” he added, “inhuman treatment, we treat 
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them inhumanly. They, therefore, embrace Islam or Christianity 
and then we don’t think it a sin to touch them. There is no 
such discrimination in the Vedas. Because I take the lead, people 
would follow me. In short we must take the lead in such 
matter.” 1 

On January 17, 1920, Shahu's Darbar enacted a very progres¬ 
sive law called the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendments, 
abolishing distinction in legal attitude towards the illegitimate 
sons of Shudras and those of the regenerate classes in the matter 
of inheritance rights. The illegitimate sons of the regenerate 
classes were now entitled to have inheritance rights to the pro¬ 
perties of their fathers. It applied also to the girls called Joginis 
or Devadasis dedicated to religion. It laid down that in future 
such girls would not require any special rights of succession or 
inheritance and privileges annexed or ancillary thereto. The 
Darbar tried in an efficient way to root out the scandalous insti¬ 
tution of dedication of girls to God. Welcoming the law. The 
United India and Indian States said, “We hope that Kolhapur's 
example will be copied by British India and other Indian States.” 
These changes in social laws prove that Sliahu was ahead of his 
times. 

As malicious attacks in the Press were increasing, Shahu was 
busy consolidating his publicity front against the Brahmin 
journals which united in attacking him. So in January 1920, 
Shahu tried to win over Achyutrao Kolhatkar to his side through 
Ramchandra Annaji Prabhavalkar. Kolhatkar said he was 
Shahu’s man and he would give publicity to whatever material 
the Darbar sent, including even editorials, with some small modi¬ 
fications. He was in need of four thousand rupees but Prabha¬ 
valkar said that even if it was paid to him as a loan it would 
be a bad debt. Taking all things into consideration, Shahu 
wrote to Prabhavalkar to pay the sum to Kolhatkar through a 
lawyer. 

On January 26, 1920, the Bombay Government wrote to 
Shahu about the spread of Bolshevism in India, though the 
Government thought that there was small proof of Bolshevik 
activities in India. According to the Government, Bolshevik 
agents in the guise of traders from Central Asia or in some other 
guise had entered India and were working surreptitiously. The 
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'Government said that the circulation of Bolshevik, literature 
should be prevented by a rigid passport system and entry by land 
and infiltration of the emissaries should be checked. On account 
of Shahu’s outburst against Bolshevism, the British Government 
had confided that secret to him. 

Sir Stuart Fraser, Shahu’s guide, guru and philosopher, -was 
to retire on December SI, 1919, so he expressed his desire 
to visit Kolhapur and see various improvements Shahu had made 
in his State. He also desired to visit the Maharaja of Mysore on 
his way to Bombay. Fraser wondered whether Shahu would let 
Jhis daughter, wife and himself look around Kolhapur on the 
way in order to say goodbye to him. Shahu gave him an enthu¬ 
siastic reception when Fraser visited him on February 8, 1920, 
to bid farewell to his old pupil. Shahu’s brother and he himself, 
the Maharani and his officers went as far as Miraj to welcome 
Fraser. The local officials with the village bands were assembled 
at every station en route to offer fruits and flowers to the Frasers. 

A great, memorable public meeting was held in Kolhapur 
“when Fraser was presented with addresses of welcome by eleven 
educational institutions. In the welcome speech Shahu observed 
with great pride and pleasure: "1 consider myself very lucky 
indeed that you have been able to pay a visit, short as it has 
been, before your departure. It has given you an opportunity of 
seeing what fruit the pains you took with your pupils have 
borne. There is no doubt that Kolhapur has vastly changed 
since you saw it last. It is for you to judge in what direction the 
change has been. 

. “During all this time,’* Shahu continued, “it has been my 
earnest wish and constant endeavour to do everything in my 
power to educate the masses, to inspire them with a higher 
standard of life, to root out superstition and with it the causes 
that have led to the singularly artificial state of our society—the 
inequalities between man and man that we see on all sides. The 
task is not heavy nor the work light. The inertia of the ages 
has to be overcome and the old order of things has to be changed 
out and out. What part I have played in bringing this about, 
at least partially, it is not for me to say. If 1 have succeeded in 
any small measure, the credit belongs to those who have heartily 
worked with me. Foremost among them is my beloved brother, 
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Bapusaheb, without whose help I do not know what I should 
have done. The social and religious reformer has also come to 
my aid and I will not hesitate to acknowledge the great value 
of the work done by Christian Missionaries in my State and espe¬ 
cially by the American Mission. They have made men of the 
very dregs of the society and have set a unique example of self- 
sacrifice and selfless devotion to duty. 

“The Great War has," he continued, “opened our eyes. The 
last four years have witnessed the fall of the mo6t despotic auto¬ 
cracies in the world, and unless we in India profit by the lesson, 
worse evils may have to be faced by us, and that is why I feel 
the crushing weight of the heavy work now before the Indian 
Ruling Princes, and I trust the moral fibre you have helped to 
develop in me may prove sufficiently strong to bear the strain/’ 

In his reply Fraser said: “It is a commonplace today that the 
greatest need of India is better and wider spread of education, 
whether from the point of view of the" moral and material uplift 
of the people, or of their capacity to work successfully the 
reformed scheme of the Government, which is now being 
introduced.” 

Emphasising the special merit of Shahu Chhatrapati, Fraser 
said with glowing eyes that for long years past Shahu had made 
it his chief and personal aim to improve the condition of the 
masses, and, as a means to this end, had not only multiplied 
schools but had carried the gift of education to the classes which 
were too apathetic to seek of their own exertion the facilities 
provided for all alike without distinction of caste and creed. 
“No Indian Prince,” Fraser went on, “has from the first dis¬ 
played a more great-hearted sympathy with every class of his 
subjects, realising that he is equally the father of the low caste 
and the high caste, of the Mohammedans, and of the Chris¬ 
tians, as well as of the Hindus. 

"And as a wise father,” Fraser proceeded, “recognises a 
special duty towards the weak rather than the strong among 
the children. His Highness’ policy has been specially to uplift 
the Backward Classes by encouraging them to share in the 
educational advantages enjoyed heretofore solely by their more 
favoured brethren. Agelong prejudices deep-rooted in the 
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Indian social system make this a gigantic task and one which 
no individual can hope to complete in his lifetime." 

In conclusion, Fraser expressed the hope that the institutions 
in Kolhapur might assist their ruler in fulfilling his highest 
object of providing more and more that equality of opportunity 
for the individual, in whatever class of life he might be bom, 
which underlay Chhatrapati Maharaja’s truly democratic ideal 
for the State Providence had called upon him to rule. 

On reaching Bombay, Fraser wrote on February 5, 1920, that 
he never expected that in addition to the personal attention 
Shahu paid to them, he would do them so much public 
honour. "A kind heart,” he added, “must always win a res¬ 
ponse both from the public and the individual and in your 
difficulties this will be your lasting reward and encouragement.” 
In short, Fraser seemed to say “Gratitude rhy name is His High¬ 
ness Shahu Chhatrapati.” Shahu had, in order to erect a memo¬ 
rial to his Guru, laid the foundation of Fraser Market at Shahu- 
puri in the presence of his Guru on February 3, 1920. 

II 

The Ichalkaranji Adoption case was weighing on the mind of 
the Chhatrapati, and he troubled Hill and Fraser about it. He 
had been fighting over the interpretation of Treaty rights and 
stubbornly held that by interfering with his rights the Govern¬ 
ment was infringing some clauses of the treaty. That is why he 
demanded arbitration to decide between the Government and 

i 

his State. The other point on which he insisted was that so long 
as there were male descendants fit to succeed, no outsider should 
be allowed to do so. 

The leaders of the Maratha League, which was established in 
1918, were appealing to Shahu to preside over their All-India 
Maratha League Conference at Poona. But the Resident advised 
Shahu not to accept the invitation. The Resident said that its 
objects were partly political and it might place him in an 
embarrassing position. 

About this time the progressive social forces and the awakened 
nori-Brahmin classes being again dissatisfied at the reactionary 
todal views of Tilak, began to disturb his meetings. Tilak had 
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declared at a Poona meeting, that if any man would win Swaraj 
for the nation, he would interdine with him, no matter of what 
class, caste or creed, he might be. If the country's cause demand¬ 
ed it, Tilak said that he was ready to dine with die Untouch¬ 
ables. Evidently these views suggested a benevolent and 
condescending attitude towards those who clamoured for social 
justice and equality. Naturally the non-Brahmins now began to 
oppose Tilak fearlessly. 

A meeting was held on February 8, 1920, to support the com¬ 
pulsory education scheme for girls in Poona. Tilak came for¬ 
ward to support the view of those who wanted to exclude girls 
from the compulsory education scheme on some flimsy pretext. 
Tilak was howled down. The meeting was dissolved and Tilak 
had to be taken to his residence under police escort. In the next 
week Tilak’s meeting at Sangli ended in pandemonium and in 
Bombay in the same month at Prabhadevi his meeting was 
broken up. At a meeting in Athani Tilak’s asking in an irri¬ 
tated way whether the non-Brahmins had to take up the plough 
or hold the grocer’s pair of scales by going into the Legislative 
Assembly, had angered the non-Brahmins, and at Sankeshwar 
they opposed the address to be presented to Tilak. He was now 
facing the music which his opponents had faced some years 
earlier at his hands. 

The plight of Tilak was sad. The Servants of India in its 
issue of March 18, 1920, said that the mouthing of progressive 
sentiments by Tilak were not to be taken at its face value. Years 
of his life he had spent in denouncing social reforms. At times 
he said he would rejoice if even all political power was con¬ 
ferred on non-Brahmins alone, and yet in the newspaper he 
vehemently maintained that no more than two of its seats, if any, 
must be reserved for the Marathas in the whole of the Deccan. 
“Such discrepancies,” it observed, "are only expected of Mr. 
Tilak. No matter but that he voices such general sentiments, 
though it be a rhetorical flourish, is itself an encouraging sign.” 
Gajananrao Vaidya, editor of the Hindu Missionary, criticising 
the Manifesto of Tilak’s Congress Democratic Party similarly 
observed: “During his lifetime Tilak has held up to scorn all 
social reforms. His words today can’t inspire confidence in those 
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for whom they are meant. He had never befriended any social 
sufferers."* 

In March 1920 Shahu was approached for a donation to the 
Children’s Welfare Necklace. A ruler of catholic generosity, he 
gave the society five pearls worth rupees five thousand, the main 
mover in this welfare work being the wife of the Governor. She 
thanked him for the munificent donation. 

While these awakened non-Brahmin masses were expressing 
their displeasure at the social status quo and demanding a new 
social deal, the Tilakites referred to the disturbances at the 
meetings of Tilak at Junnar and Rahimatpur. They tried to 
put the blame for these disturbances on Shahu. Shahu wrote to 
the Government that he had nothing to do with the disturbances. 
There were some members from Kolhapur, but they were res¬ 
ponsible for their actions if they did anything there. The 
Tilakites, he added, “wanted to frighten me and make Govern¬ 
ment believe that I am the cause and thus prevent me in my 
own State from helping the Backward Classes which they think 
has a crushing effect on the Poona Brahmin bureaucracy. The 
Backward Classes and the Untouchables are citing my example 
in the British Districts and when reforms are given the Back¬ 
ward Classes are sure to carry their points, that is what the 
Tilakites do not like.” 8 

Shahu was thus pressing the fight forward in every possible 
way, at every opportunity. Such an opportunity came when he 
presided over the third Arya Samaj Conference at Bhavnagar 
on March 7, 1920. This conference was latgely attended by 
representatives from all provinces and also from other countries. 

Presiding over the session, Shahu said that child-marriage, 
polygamy, prohibition, absence of women’s education, the dis¬ 
order created by Vamashram and several outworn and suicidal 
customs had made Hindu society lifeless and helpless. He 
regretted that even in the twentieth century there were Untouch¬ 
ables in India and there were men who considered that the 
shadow of their brethren polluted them. When religion was at 
its lowest ebb, it was in Kathiawad that Swami Dayanand 
appeared and by his great studies, courageous actions and selfless* 
ness, enkindled a light that shone all over India and infused a 
new fire into the Hindus. 
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Shahu further said that he was confident the Vedic religion 
would one day be a world religion. So it was the duty of the 
Aryans to rouse the Aryan brethren to action. Although, he 
added, an institution like the Satya Shodhak Samaj had effected 
some social reforms, they could not achieve any more than they 
had done because they conducted their struggle on the principle 
of "tit for tat". The most potent remedy for awakening the 
masses was the Vedic religion. The Hindus had a faith in the 
Vedas, and the Arya Samajists regarded it their duty to stand by 
the Vedas. 

Dayanand condemned the caste system, as well as the doctrine 
of untouchability and saw no objection to sea voyage. His- 
message appealed to Shahu. So he said that he had adopted 
Dayanand’s faith, as he knew that Vedic Dharma was superior to 
every other faith, and therefore he would give charge of educa¬ 
tion in his State into the hands of the Arya Samaj with a view to 
morally improving them. He had done his duty and the future 
course was left in their hands. 

“If with all these efforts,” Shahu concluded, "the Vedic 
Dharma is not spread, the blame will be on you and on the 
Arya Pratinidhi Sabha. I desire that some active men will work 
in my State.” 

Shahu’s fame as champion of the Untouchables and the under¬ 
dog had spread far and wide. Almost all prominent places in 
Maharashtra were given a stimulus in regard to the removal o£ 
untouchability. So everywhere the Depressed and Suppressed 
Classes sang Shahu’s praise. Several conferences were held 
eulogising his reforms. Shahu was organising the depressed 
class workers into a strong party inspiring them to fight for their 
own welfare and to choose their own leaders from among their 
workers and not to have faith in the leadership of the caste 
Hindus. He told them that butchers could not be the leaders of 
the sheep. 

Early in 1920, Shahu had called G. A. Gawai, poet, leader of 
the Untouchables and editor, to Kolhapur and encouraged him 
to do his work fearlessly and independently. On February 
i, 1920, Shahu wrote to Gawai emphasising his view that the 
Depressed and Suppressed Classes should not depend upon the 
leadership of the caste Hindus and should never select a man 
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without democratic aims as their leader. They should elect their 
own leaders from their own classes. 4 

Some months earlier Shahu had met Dr, B. R. Ambedkar. His 
young, spirited and devoted associate Dattoba Powar, a Chamar, 
had made friends with Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar and introduced 
him to Shahu Chhatrapati, the emerging leader of the suppress¬ 
ed people. 

Receiving a substantial help from Shahu, Dr. Ambedkar had 
started his weekly Mook Nayak on January 31, 1920. The Patil 
of Mangaon, a village in the Kagal Jahgir, convened a conference 
of the Deccan Depressed Glasses at Mangaon on March 22, 1920, 
under the presidentship of Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar. Speaking 
at the conference, Shahu highly appreciated Dr. Ambedkar's 
work which he was doing through the Mook Nayak for the uplift 
of the Depressed Classes. 

Shahu explained to the conference how he had liberated the 
Untouchables from daily attendance at the Police Chowki. He 
said: “1 should like to take this opportunity to say why 1 freed 
the so-called Untouchables from criminal attendance. This 
practice of hajeri gave scope to village officers and others to 
oppress these people; for example, officers threatened and forced 
them to work gratis even when the rate of wages was twelve annas 
a day. At the most, they should give them at least bare subsist¬ 
ence and nothing more, but they never did so. This is the 
heinous form of slavery that we have imposed in this twentieth 
century. This practice of hajeri prevented them from seeing 
their sick relatives with the consequence several died without 
being seen by their relatives. I have myself seen examples of 
parents being taken away to do forced labour in time and out 
of time, and thus their becoming unable to attend their sick 
children whom they found dead on their return home. What 
tyranny could be worse than this?” 

Thundering against those leaders who observed IJntouch- 
ability Shahu said: “It is shameless on the part of a person to 
be a leader if he considers his countrymen and brethren to be 
worse than cowdung and beasts.” Shahu acknowledged gracefully 
the help he had received from the Satya Shodhak Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj and the American Mission in removing Untouch- 
ability. He regretted that very few Indian leaders felt the neces- 
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sity of doing this work* He narrated how he encouraged clever 
men from the Depressed Classes to become lawyers, how he 
appointed the educated from among them to Government posts. 
He said he would grant self-government to his State, but on com¬ 
munal representation, even to the so-called Untouchables. 

Shahu, therefore, emphatically put before the conference his 
views and challenged with righteous anger the Indian leaders, 
patriots and politicians: “Some say what connection is there 
between politics and untouchability; and if there is any they try 
to promise to remove it; but I ask how will politics fare well un¬ 
less the Untouchables are treated like human beings. Those 
who take part in politics must treat men as men, that is, as they 
are treated in other countries. The country will not be other¬ 
wise well served. He will be said to have served his country who 
treats men in this manner and none else." 

“We want leaders," Shahu concluded, “who translate their 
word into action and not weapon. We want such leaders as 
would abolish the caste system by their actions and treat the 
so-called Untouchables as human beings. Ambedkar to whom I 
was apathetic so far, is an ornament among the men of learning. 
The Arya Samaj, the Buddha Samaj and the Christian (Mission) 
could have gladly accepted him in their fold; but we must be 
grateful to Ambedkar that he remained in your fold, to strive 
for your welfare and salvation. I have one request to make 
to Ambedkar. He should accompany me to my Rajputwadi 
Camp for dinner before he leaves Kolhapur." 

Concluding his speech, Shahu said prophetically: “You have 
found your saviour in Ambedkar. I am confident that he will 
break your shackles. Not only that a time will come when, so 
whispers my conscience, Ambedkar will shine as a front-rank 
leader of all-India fame and appeal." 6 

Ill 

When Shahu championed the cause of the so-called Untouch¬ 
ables by fervently appealing to the country to abolish the caste 
system and give them equal rights, what were the other leaders 
of India doing? Tilak explained his stand. What was the great 
Gandhi saying about the problem of Untouchability? To 
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Gandhi, untouchability was a heinous crime against h umanity 

• and a blot on Hinduism. Yet Gandhi said he was a defender of 
the caste-system and of Vamashram Dharma! Hindu society, 
Gandhi said, could not dispense with the caste system. 6 “I am 
opposed,” said Gandhi in October 1916, “to the movements 
which are being carried on for the destruction of the system.” 7 
According to Gandhi, caste was the great power and secret of 
Hinduism. 8 In its origin, he said, caste was a wholesome custom 
and promoted national well-being.® “In my opinion,” he added, 
“the idea that interdining and inter-marriage is necessary for 
national growth, is a superstition borrowed from the West." 10 

At this juncture, Shahu paid a visit to schools and to Rajaram 
College and was pleased with the progress the schools and the 
college had made. In his opinion the Arya Samaj had done good 
work for the Backward Classes. Hukumsinghji, the President of 
the Arya Samaj, wrote to him to help one Mahashaya Dulipsmgh 
who had a recommendation from Swami Shraddhanand. Shahu 
asked Hukumsingh whether the man who held the certificate 
from Swami Shraddhanand was reliable or not. 

The Resident was watching the activities of the Arya Samaj in 
Kolhapur. Though, Shahu said, his Arya Samaj ists were a 
match for the Brahmins of Kolhapur, diamond cutting diamond, 
he had to deal with them cautiously. Giving his views on 
Shahu’s connection with the Arya Samaj, Fraser said in March 
1920 that although the Arya Samaj ists had achieved some 
success, Shahu should not be surprised if the Brahmins, both 
in Kolhapur and in the Bombay Presidency, regarded the change 
as reprisal on their class and would combine in abusing him for 
it. “It is a thousand pities,” Fraser said, “that your efforts to 
raise the non-Brahmins should be interpreted as an anti-Brahmin 
movement, but after all that has occurred over the Vedokta busi¬ 
ness.” 11 Fraser wished that Shahu should not express his feelings 
on the subject in public, as the Ruler of the State ought not to 
be represented as a partisan. 

Immediately after the Mangaon Conference, Shahu went to 
Bombay to say goodbye to Lady Hill, but she had already sailed 
for England and he was disappointed at not being able to meet 

• her. Hill also was to leave India. Shahu requested him to let 
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•him know the date of his departure, so that he would not be dis¬ 
appointed again. 

During his stay in Bombay, Shahu met Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
on the morning of March 25, 1920, and heard from him that 
■ Gandhi and Jamnadas were against Tilak and his party. Shahu 
was glad that the Kesari and the Chronicle would be working 
against each other on the position of the States. The Central 
Committee appointed by Gandhi and others was against the 
Jamnagar, Gondal and Mori States. After he had met Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, v Shahu gave this information to Wodehouse. Shahu 
also wrote to Curtis that the Government should not misunder¬ 
stand him because he had met Jamnadas Dwarkadas whom he 
found more reasonable than Tilak. 

It was during this week that Shahu enjoyed his first couple of 
hours in an 'Air-ship' and flew over Bombay in it. He had a 
temperature, but against medical advice he sneaked away from 
the Dewan, got into the Air-ship and returned with a normal 
temperature! The charge for the flight was only fifty-two rupees. 

About this time Dewan Sabnis was moving in the matter of 
the Ichalkaranji adoption case, meeting high officials in Delhi 
and in Bombay, cautiously sounding them about it. As the 
Maharaja of Bikaner was a friend of Lord Sinha and Montagu, 
Shahu wrote on April 21, 1920, to Gupte to meet the Jamsaheb 
and the Maharaja of Bikaner and see if they would help him in 
the Tanjore and Ichalkaranji cases. He said if they could enlist 
their sympathy on his behalf, his success would be almost certain. 

Shahu wanted to present Ganga Singh, the Maharaja of Bika¬ 
ner, with an address on behalf of the Maratha Community either 
at Delhi or at any other place, for expressing appreciation of the 
high honour conferred on him by the Government and also for 
the good work done by him as representative of India. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner had agreed to accept the address, but later 
changed his mind and requested Shahu in May 1920 to drop the 
idea. 

Inspired and invigorated by Shahu, the non-Brahmins in the 
Deccan extended their social and educational activities. The 
Satya Shodhak worker also did their propaganda work very 
enthusiastically all over Maharashtra. The Arya Samaj was. 
mainly concerned With die educational activities of Kolhapur 
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City.- The non-Brahmin movement led by Shahu had a tremend¬ 
ous impact on the minds of young men of the Backward Classes. 
They took to organising hostels and schools, with the result that 
the Brahmin monopoly in the field began to decrease. 

Such a centre was established at Nasik by young leaden of the 
Satya Shodhak Samaj. These young leaden were D. R. Bhosle, 
Ganpatrao More, Raosaheb Thorat Patil Wanikar and othen. 
Bom into a well-known Patil family and the son of a soldier, 
Bhosle was a product of the Victoria Maratha Boarding of 
Kolhapur. So poor was he that for want of text-books he had to 
copy out the lessons in his exercise books, and owing to various 
difficulties he had to leave Rajaram College in the middle of the 
first year. Inspired by Shahu’s aim of uplifting the Backward 
Classes, this intelligent and industrious young man with untir¬ 
ing energy, though serving as an officer in the Police Department 
at Nasik since the year 1907, had been spreading the mission of 
the Satya Shodhak Samaj. 

At Nasik, Bhosle came into contact with Ganpatrao, who was 
a man of noble aim and a sincere promoter of the welfare of 
the Backward Classes. His mission of emancipating the Backward 
Classes had landed him into conflict with the Brahmins. He 
had incurred the displeasure of the Brahmin officers who wanted 
to destroy his influence by involving him in some criminal affairs. 
They had succeeded in their evil designs in the lower courts, but 
the Sessions Judge, who was an Englishman, had acquitted him. 
Bhosle was now Sub-Inspector and was warned not to have any 
connection with More and others. Bhosle ignored this advice 
and stood by More. 

Bhosle impressed upon More the necessity of organising their 
work on a sounder foundation. So they became a stronghold of 
educational activities and of activities for social equality in Nasik 
District. It was through their efforts that the Maratha Educa¬ 
tional Conference was held at Nasik in 1913 under the president¬ 
ship of Udajirao Pawar, the Maharaja of Dhar, whose handsome 
donation enabled these leaders to establish Shri Udaji Boarding 
at Nasik in 1914. The special attraction and distinction of this 
Maratha Boarding House was in the spirit of the institution. It 
had the so-called untouchable students in its fold. Ail high 
officials hi the Presidency had expressed their good opinion about 
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the, work of the institution. So Shahu with the consent of the 
Home Department of the Bombay Presidency went to Nasik to 
lay the foundation stone of the Shri Udaji Maratha Vidyarthi 
Hostel on April 15, 1920. 

On the morning of his departure to Nasik, Shahu took care 
to leave his younger daughter-in-law in the care of Weber in 
Bombay, giving him strict orders that Weber was not to allow 
either Pratapsinha or the Yuvaradni to meet his younger 
daughter-in-law during his absence. At Nasik, on the morning 
of April 15, 1920, Shahu Chhatrapati was accorded a warm 
welcome and presented with an address. Khaserao Jadhav was 
present. The address declared that according to the Brahmins, 
all non-Brahmin communities were more or less Untouchables; 
for in matters of food, drink and worship of God, all non- 
Brahmins were Untouchables to the Brahmins. So they welcom¬ 
ed Shahu and paid glowing tributes to him for his work of libera¬ 
tion in the social and religious fields, and especially in the cause 
of the Depressed Glasses. 


IV 

Laying the foundation stone of the hostel, Shahu praised the 
social workers for their unflagging, benevolent and self-sacrific¬ 
ing work in the cause of the Backward and Depressed Glasses. 
To keep open a Maratha hostel, although it was built on muni¬ 
ficent donations of Marathas, to the Untouchables and to the 
students of all castes, as they had done, was a liberal-minded, 
noble and patriotic act. 

The organisers of the institution, Shahu said, must be praised 
for their courage and devotion in bringing into effect the Satya 
Shodhak principles of human brotherhood. At the outset he 
said: “I confessed at one time I was conservative and upholder 
of orthodoxy and believed in the perpetuation of the caste 
system. The idea that thereby I was obstructing the progress of 
others never occurred to me. I even felt it dangerous to my reli¬ 
gion to preside over the public meetings of other castes. Nor do 
I like even today to preside over public meetings of the parti¬ 
cular castes. But the reasons in the two cases are as distant as 
the poles. To preside over caste meetings was to me in early 
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days an irreligious act. 1 do not like to preside overthem ikwf - 
because I fear that thereby I am committing the sin of strength¬ 
ening the caste feelings.’* 

To the leaders of all castes in Nasik, Shahu appealed in inspir¬ 
ing words: "To the leaders of different communities I have only 
one message to convey. Do not be short-sighted, have a vision of 
the future. To dissolve castes is a necessity. To uphold them is 
a sin. Castes are an obstacle in the path of the common advance¬ 
ment of us all, and our duty therefore is to remove it with all 
the courage we can muster. Hold your caste meetings, but 
ignore not the point that they are only a means to an end. The • 
end of our caste-meetings is to end the caste. Let not then your 
caste-meetings help to mend the castes.” 

"Caste enmity,” Shahu continued, "is an old disease. Parshu-- 
ram’s act of annihilating the Kshatriyas and the Peshwa’s act of 
bringing non-Brahmins to ruin are nothing but the reflections of 
the enmity. What else can be the reason for Brahmins to regard 
Shivaji and the Maratha warriors, who secured to them their 
tufts and threads, as Shudras? To abolish caste enmity, we 
must first abolish the caste system. Let us then abolish it and 
be one.” 

"I am often accused of fomenting caste jealousy under the pre¬ 
text of breaking the caste system. This is a baseless accusation. 
While charging my opponents, I do not entrench myself in the 
pride of my caste, neither in the revered name of’ Shivaji Maha¬ 
raja, or in the sacred precincts of religion. On the other hand, 
those who entrench themselves in this way are contemptible." 

He condemned those who wanted to throw their brethren into. 
slavery. He said he regarded the Backward Classes as one com¬ 
munity and he wanted to uplift them. It was his sacred duty to 
uplift them and to strive for their welfare. If he failed to do so, 
he would regard it as a dereliction of duty and his conscience 
would prick him. If attempts at uplifting the Backward Classes 
were not made, the admirers of the caste-system would crush- 
them. Therefore, to guard the interests of the Backward Classes ■ 
and to uplift them was not to foment caste hatred. - 

"It would be,” he continued, “the happiest day of my life when 
we eeasento reckon men low because of their birth. Disbelieving 
as I dodn.-the caste system I-have gone against it in public. But^ 
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my efforts have not succeeded in dislodging it from the antittif- 
moorings; it has found its way among those who are around me. 
I therefore feel ill-fitted to preside over this meeting/* 

There were many who said, Shahu added, that the caste system 
should remain, but there should not be caste hatred. If they 
honestly believed this, they should be pitied for such views, be¬ 
cause the result of the caste system was caste hatred. If this 
result was to be avoided, the cause should be rooted out. 

Those who regarded their countrymen as worse than beasts 
and oowdung and pretended that they were the leaders of all the 
people, and yet said that they would do good to them, should be * 
ashamed to call themselves their well-wishers and leaders. 

“If the Brahmins,’* Shahu went on, “choose to hate me in 
return for the love I bear them, it would be treachery to myself 
and to my cause not to pay them in their own coin.” He said he* 
was prepared to allow Brahmin priests to officiate at his Palace, 
but breach.of their conditions of service would compel him to 
replace them by Maratha priests. He said, “Love begets love 
and hatred incites hatred.” It was his experience that even 
animals were conquered by love and they returned the love. 

The unity of Japan, Shahu continued, was promoted when the 
Samurai Class relinquished its status of birth. It was now time 
that the Brahmins of the country followed the example of the 
Samurai and abolish the idea of social highness and lowness. 
Indians should establish an equal start at birth ior all. If they 
did so the country would unite and prosper. The non-Brahmins 
should no longer call upon Brahmin priests to officiate at religi¬ 
ous ceremonies. They should give up performing religious rites 
under the priestly supervision of the Brahmins. The non- 
Brahmins should not listen to the professional Brahmins 
expounding the religious books, for the Brahmins read and recit¬ 
ed the Puranas and other works through which they tried to per¬ 
petuate the greatness and superiority of the Brahmins in the 
minds of non-Brahmins, which it was the duty of the non- 
Brahmins to eradicate. “Pardon me for plain speaking, I say we 
must never slacken the efforts we are making to dethrone 
Brahminism to enthrone the Indian Nation.” 

Shahu told his audience that he had great respect for Gandhiji, 
Shraddhanand and Kitchkw. But to him the real Mahatma was 
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Akbar. He insisted on demanding communal rep r es entation, 
otherwise power would be transferred into the hands of Brah¬ 
mins. Shahu reminded the audience die fate of non-Brahmins 
under the Brahmin bureaucracy of the Peshwas, the home-made 
swadeshi bureaucracy. The result was that the real ruler was 
imprisoned, caste spirit was fostered and the Untouchables had 
to walk with a pot tied to their neck and a sweeping broom 
attached to their loins. To prevent its return was to educate 
the Backward Classes before they were given political power. 

In his State the lowest caste was helped most. They were 
employed in Government services and the Darbar conferred 
sanads on clever men from among them, so that they might have 
some status in society and their progress would be expedited. 

As regards the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, Shahu express¬ 
ed his fears that political power would fall into the hands of 
those whose role was to keep others in slavery or to treat their 
countrymen with disdain. The politicians, he added, were apa¬ 
thetic to the problems of the Backward Classes. 

There were about twenty-six thousand villages in the Bombay 
Presidency and of these sixteen thousand were without schools. 
Yet the Kesari clamoured for airy school buildings. Referring 
to this clamour, Shahu said: "The Kesari ’s argument to extend 
the school buildings and to make them airy before making edu¬ 
cation compulsory, would irritate any honest person. ‘No cake 
to a few until all are served with bread’ is the principle of the 
British Labour Party. In India ninety per cent people are starv¬ 
ing while ten per cent are feasting. Those who urge that ghee 
be provided to those who are feasting before any condiments are 
served to those who are starving, strangely betrayed their anxiety 
for the masses. I fail to understand how people are not ashamed 
to give expression to such damnable utterances in newspapers 
and in public, that Legislative Councils are not places for the 
Iingayats and the Jains to exhibit their skill in holding the 
grocer’s pair of scales or for the farmers to show their skill in 
ploughing." It need only be mentioned here that the state¬ 
ments Shahu criticised were from Tilak's speech at Athani. 

The plan of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms was to extend 
partial responsibility to the voters as a process of experimenta¬ 
tion as well as training. “I am. afraid," said Shahu, "such * 
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diarchicai system of Gorerament will be ill-suited to the condi- 
tions peculiar to the native States. In British India, power ' 
would be divided between two sides, the civil servants and the 
representatives of the people. Whereas if diarchy is adopted in 
the State, it has got to be divided between three sides—the people, 
the Chiefs and the British Government whose responsibility in 
this respect is unquestionable as long as the Treaties exist. It is 
only when the Ruler feels assured that his people will take over 
the responsibility to the British Government on themselves with¬ 
out any risk of injury to the State itself that he can safely entrust 
the authority to his people and be merely its guide.” 

“When the son is grown up,” he said, “to take charge of the 
household, it is our old Aryan rule of life that the father should 
retire. In consonance with this ancient rule, I mean to retire on 
pension when my subjects have grown up to take care of them¬ 
selves. I am hopeful that this consummation, which I devoutly 
wish for, will be realised before too long.” 

“Another accusation levelled against me by some newspapers 
is that I am absolutely against giving self-government to my 
subjects. This is again a pure myth. In the speech on which 
this accusation is based, I said, ‘But if I may be allowed to 
express an opinion at this stage, I would only say that I for one, 
would hesitate to make any constitutional changes in the direc¬ 
tion of the Reforms until the general level of education among 
the masses has risen and is at least partially equalised with that 
of the higher classes.’ This does not lend any support to the 
accusation that I am opposed to giving self-government to my 
people. What I said was that I could not look up on the 
devolution of political power as safe before the voters of all the 
castes were educated enough to understand their civil rights.” 

As regards the problems whether political refonns should 
precede social reforms, Shahu told his audience it was a dispute 
which was attended with more heat than light. “The two 
wheels”, he proceeded, “are so closely connected as the wheels 
of a carriage. That you can never succeed in driving a carriage 
safely if it rests on one wheel only is a common fact. Those 
who {dead for political reform only and pay no heed to social 
reform or deny its urgency, give sufficient,-reason to doubt 
their motives. It would not be amiss to call them crafty and 
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cunning.** It -would have been better, he said, for the British 
to have fostered strenuously the spread of education among 
the masses before granting self-government. But there is no 
use in crying over spilt milk.” 

Concluding his brilliant speech, Shahu said: "I appeal to 
the leaders who claim themselves to be the leaders of the 
people, to utilise the political freedom to emancipate those of 
the brethren whom they have held in subjection for untold 
centuries, and to bring them the days when we shall find that 
every Indian is the equal of his fellow and that the Indian 
society is so organised that worth and not birth is the criterion 
of eminence and respect.” 


V 

The next day Shahu, while laying the foundation stone of 
a hostel for the Depressed Classes at Nasik, addressed another 
meeting held by the Nirashrit Somavanshiya Samaj. In the 
course of the meeting Shahu took tea at the hands of a so- 
called Untouchable in the full gaze of the public. He then 
exhorted them to fight for social equality on the principle of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. At this meeting he replied to 
his Brahmin critics. They asked him why he addressed meet¬ 
ings outside his State. His reply was that he did so as a 
servant and well-wisher of his countrymen. Besides, the States 
were part and parcel of the British Empire and as such their 
interests were the same. He was not, as he was portrayed by 
Brahmins, the doyen of those who had blocked Brahmin 
progress. 

The sum and substance of this speech was that there was no 
religion other than Hinduism which had the caste system. He 
had high regard for Gandhi, Shraddhanand and Besant. They 
might be incarnations of God. But they were human beings 
and apt to err: In his State there were Brahmin officers and 
advisers. He had conferred Inams on several Brahmins and 
looked after their welfare also. He reiterated his view that 
self-government without social unity was undesirable and 
would be unstable. 

Shahu then harshly replied to his Brahmin critics. He said. 
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leaden should be, accepted after examining their conduct,. 
character and moral courage. Leaders from the educated, 
classes professed sympathy for the masses but when the occa¬ 
sion arose for translating their words into deeds they evaded 
the..issue under flimsy pretexts. At Nipani, a learned Brahmin 
(Tilak) had declared that he would interdine with the Untouch¬ 
ables provided they achieved Swaraj. If he had really accepted 
them, as his co-religionists and brethren, he should not have made 
such normal conduct conditional on achieving Swaraj. 

A leader (Tilak) on one occasion was said to have taken in 
his carriage a Ganapati image belonging to a Chamar. Why had 
he not done it so far openly? When would that day dawn? 
Shahu asserted. 

In his speeches at Nasik, Shahu replied to Tilak who had said 
in his editorial of March 16, 1920, that anyone who spent his 
life > in the cause of Indian freedom struggle be considered a 
Brahmin whatever caste he might belong to by birth. All agreed 
that there should not be caste hatred though caste could not be 
abolished. Tilak also repeated his pet theory that the countries 
which did not observe caste were also involved in calamities. If 
the* Hindus waited for the admixture of all castes or for a caste- 
less' society, their act would resemble that of a man who wanted 
to cross a river but sat watching for the river to dry. 

Social equality was Shahu’s aim in life and he lived up to it. 
His sincerity and sympathy for and dedication to the larger ques¬ 
tion of social reconstruction was genuine. 

It was Shahu's practice to take tea or water at the hands of 
thei Untouchables, dine with them even while on hunting expe¬ 
ditions. During those days he once happened to go to Tasgaon 
in <&atara District where hundreds of people gathered to have a 
glimpse of the scion of the Chhatrapati. Shahu called for water 
from a Mahar and drank it publicly to the amazement of the 
masses. Then with the multitude of town-folk he entered, on 
invitation, the Pratinidhi Wada. Such was Shahu, the champion 
of the Depressed and. Suppressed Classes. He was every inch an 
honest and royal revolutionary while leaders like Tilak told the 
Untouchables that he would dine with them if they won Swaraj! 
No -wonder all the Backward and Depressed Classes worshipped 
Shahu as a demigod, as their .saviour, and now worship him. 
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along with : the other three denii-gods Buddha, Phooiey and" 
Amfoedkar. * 

These Nasik speeches of Shahu were condemned by the Brail* 
min press as expressing hatred of Brahmins. The benefactors 
of the Backward and Depressed Classes, the major portion 
of the population in India, Mahatma Phooley, Shahu and later 
Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar were called haters of Brahmins in 
the world of Brahmin journalism. Those who went to the roots 
of the equality of man, championing democracy and humanism 
were stigmatised by selfish writers, narrow-minded pundits and 
critics as haters of Brahmins] 

Progressive and liberal leaders such as Chandavarkar praised 
Shahu for his Nasik speeches. They extolled Shahu to the skies 
as the defender of die Backward Classes, and hailed him as their 
liberator. Describing his speech as epoch-making, P. Rama 
Rayaninga wrote to Shahu that it touched the right chord at the 
right time. “I have,” he concluded, “no doubt the speech 
coming as it does, from an enlightened Prince cannot fail to 
bring about a revolution in public opinion.” 12 

Shahu's speech was reprinted from the columns of Justice and 
sent to England for circulation among the Members of the Joint 
Committee of Parliament. It was translated into Telugu, so that 
the non-Brahmins might have access to its inspiring contents. 

As was natural, the Kesari™ criticising Shahu’s Nasik speeches, 
gave expression to the views of Tilak and his followers, saying 
that the Maharaja had entered the arena of politics. It attacked 
Shahu for having taken up the cause of the non-Brahmins. It 
accused him of adding fuel to the fire of caste-hatred. So far 
Shahu was, it observed, guiding the activities from behind the. 
scenes, and now he had appeared on the stage. The Kesari 
added that Shahu was following a new path and high ambitions 
in order that his previous sins should be washed out and he 
wanted to oppose the Congress in the coming elections. 

The Times of India 14 described Shahu’s Nasik speech as strik¬ 
ing and added that it would be widely read. In that speech 
Shahu had denounced the evils of the caste system and expressed 
original views cm that subject as well as on other problems. 
British newspapers were also, glad to take note of the speech. 
Dr. Navale, who had met the Maharaja on the eve of his visit 
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to London, sent the information to Shahu about the comments 
on his Nasik speeches in the London papers. Shahu was also 
praised for his fight for social equality and his view on social 
reconstruction. In Boston and California some newspapers prais¬ 
ed Shahu as a great reformer. The worry of his opponents was 
that Shahu was backing the non-Brahmin movement for harass¬ 
ing the Brahmin caste and that such a movement would cause 
a split between the Marathas and the Brahmins and would auto¬ 
matically weaken the Brahmin attack against the British Govern¬ 
ment. No doubt in those days the freedom fighters in the 
Maharashtra Congress were Brahmins. They never thought of 
the dignity or condition of the non-Brahmins. They fought with 
the British Government for political freedom as nationalists, but 
they fought as Brahmins with the non-Brahmins who clamoured 
for social equality and equal rights and a share in the adminis¬ 
tration. Such was the content of their nationalism in those days. 

As for the transfer of power to his people in a democratic set¬ 
up, Shahu had inquired of a friend about the working of the 
Representative Assembly in Mysore. In 1919 he restored the 
Municipality to an elected assembly but on a communal basis, to 
give a chance to the Backward and Depressed Classes to learn 
the working of democracy and of their rights. When the order 
regarding the abolition of Kulkami vatans was published on 
March 2, 1918, he laid down the revival of village panchayats on 
a democratic basis as the reason for the abolition of Kulkami 
vatans. In July 1918 panchayats were established at Uchagaon, 
Kalambe, Rukhdi, Chikhli and Bavda as an experiment. Small 
criminal and civil matters like sanitation, water supply schemes 
and education were transferred to these panchayats. T he exten¬ 
sion of this scheme justified the spread of primary education. 
The educational centres, the co-operative societies and other 
liberating activities aimed at transforming the State into a living 
centre of democratic ideals. Shahu was thus preparing the 
people to welcome the major step for self-government. 



CHAPTER 23 


Tilak’s Threat 


On his return to Kolhapur on April 10, 1920, Shahu received a 
letter from Lord Robertson. Robertson wrote that Brahmin 
influence was so strong in the Deccan that there were, he was 
afraid, few Marathas who would vote for genuine Maratha candi¬ 
date if the influence of the Brahmins was brought against him. 
Shahu’s daughter Akasaheb was seriously ill at this time, and 
Shahu had to pass anxious days and nights. The climate was 
also unhealthy as influenza had been lingering in some parts of 
the city. In that week one day the flag did not fly on Shahu’s 
Palace and the Resident asked Dr. Pendse about Shahu’s where¬ 
abouts. / 

Shahu was deeply engrossed in the Tanjore case and as recom¬ 
mended by his advisers he requested K. Srinivas Iyengar, 
Advocate-General, to file an appeal in the Madras High Court. 
His fees were rupees fifty thousand. 

Shahu was thinking of abdicating in favour of his son as he 
found it difficult to adapt himself to the altered state of things. 
Towards the end of April 1920, Shahu observed: “However, 
every one has to move with the times or to retire. The younger 
generation of Princes will, I believe, soon learn to get into the 
new groove and the older ones that cannot do so must put them¬ 
selves into the background. Moreover, I am suffering long 
since from albumenarrhoe and kidney disease. So I am thinking, 
like my Jahgirdar of Ichalkaranji, of handing over my adminis¬ 
tration to my son and fitting him for the new order of things.” 1 
A little later, Shahu wrote to the Government that if the cam¬ 
paign against him in the Press was not stopped, he would leave 
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the administration to his uncle, brother and son and retire, and 
his old officers would retire with him. 

Dewan Sabnis was at Simla canvassing support for the accele* 
ration of the process of the Ichalkaranji case. On May 4, 1920, 
Shahu wrote to all the Councillors, and to the Secretary of the 
Bombay Government that he had sent two copies of a passage in 
translation from the Rajakaran and Kesari. “I hear," he said, 
"that Tilak has gone to Sinhagad to write revengeful writings, 
full of animus, against me and my administration under the 
pretext that I am a follower of Lord Sydenham and an enemy 
of national cause." “I don't say," he continued, “that my 
administration is perfect, but they want to print the black side 
only. If my administration is compared with those of other 
States, I can prove mine to be better." "Under the pretext,” he 
concluded, "that I am a traitor to the national cause they want 
to wreck vengeance on me. Because I take up the cause of the 
Backward Classes and bedause the Backward Classes have got a 
soft place for me in their hearts, Tilak and his party envy me. 
They want to threaten me. I am not at all frightened because 
Government know all about me. I am ready to face this and 
undergo any hardship. I won’t yield. I shall break but not 
bend. Please do not be led by the writings of these people. I 
shall feel obliged by your kindly conveying this to His 
Excellency.” 

Shahu was complaining of the attacks in the newspapers not 
because he was much affected by them, but he did not want 
Government to be prejudiced against him. A great leader always 
has to face vituperation. So did Tilak. Shahu would not have 
minded if his critics had attacked the administration and exposed 
its defects. But what he most hated was the vilification of the 
members of his family. With morning tea, Tilak said, he ate 
words of abuse from his enemies, so also Shahu said that he had 
now formed a habit of getting his back massaged by his servants 
and receiving words of abuse from Brahmin newspapers in the 
morning. 

On May 13, 1920, somebody from the Depressed Classes appeal- 
, ed for help, and Shahu sent that application to. Dr. Ambedkar 
for his opinion. . 
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hi: Shahu again wrote to Montgomery onMat 15. 1920; that Tilak 
had gone to Sinhagad with a vowtoruinhim by blackmailing 
and finding fault with his administration and to take personal 
revenge for his long enmity with him. Shahu said fie was a 
responsible man and would not do anything that the Govern¬ 
ment might not like. “But Mr. Tilak, on the other, is an irres¬ 
ponsible man and takes pride in doing.'things against Govern¬ 
ment and uses his head in trying to make Government impossible 
and to bring it into ridicule by boycott and other devices.’* “In 
these changed times,” Shahu said, “Tilak is sure, I am afraid, 
to be a minister one day. With this man I am ready to tight and 
I shall make the fight. For this purpose I shall have to subsidise 
some papers and also start some newspapers if Government 
have no objection.” 

Shahu was writing in this vein because he did not want 
Government to think that he was a busybody trying to create a 
sensation and a disturbance. “His Excellency should sit tight,” 
Shahu observed, “in its chair and see that a Chief as a citizen of 
the Empire can give a successful fight to a man of the daring and 
activities of Tilak who has proved to be a traitor by the highest 
British Tribunal in the Tilak-Chirol case.” Shahu wrote on the 
same lines to Curtis also. 

Shahu was going to preside over the All-India Depressed 
Classes Conference at Nagpur on May SI and June 1, 1920. He 
said that his doing so would enrage Tilak, but that it could not 
be helped. 

Although it was the practice of Tilak’s followers to describe 
Tilak’s opponents as traitors, Shahu in excitement once used that 
epithet against Tilak as it came from the British. There was 
reason for it. Shahu had sient his emissary W. D. Tophkhane, 
Principal of the Vidyapeeth in Kolhapur and Tapovan, to Tilak 
when he was at Sinhagad to sound Tilak as to his proposed pro¬ 
paganda against Shahu. At Sinhagad, Tophkhane had a talk 
with Tilak whose meetings had been broken by men inspired by 
Shahu Chhatrapati’s social and political views. 

“In his talk,” Shahu wrote to Resident Wodehouse on July 
8, “he (Tilak) said if vilification and agitation did not pre¬ 
vent His Highness fr om following his policy of flattering the 
Europeans and in his speeches encouraging the non-Brahmins 
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19 improve their status and creating ill-feelings between the 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins, then let him be assured that he 
will have the fate of Jackson and Rand in our Presidency/’ 
"I have sent him wend,” Shahu added, ’’but 1 do not know if 
it had reached him, saying that I shall never break down and 
give in. 1 shall not budge an inch. I shall only die when I 
am destined to die, but I shall pray God to satisfy your desire 
and may God help you in doing the cowardly acts which the 
Brahmin bureaucracy always does.” 

Tophkhane, an admirer of Tilak, made much of the rela¬ 
tions between Shahu and Tilak, but did not reveal this dread¬ 
ful threat in his published Memoirs. Tilak had angrily utter¬ 
ed the same kind of threat against Lord Minto when Lord 
Minto deported Lajpatrai. 

In the same letter Shahu requested the Resident to write to 
Robertson to make a confidential inquiry into the matter of 
threat. 

Shahu could not participate in the third session of the All- 
India Maratha League which was held at Vijayanand Theatre 
in Poona on May 3, 1920, under the presidentship of P. N. 
Jadhav. The All-India Maratha League broke into two 
factions; the major faction was working under Shahu’s guidance. 
The other, led by Khaserao Jadhav, favoured the policy of the 
Congress Democratic Party and held its session in Bombay 
towards the middle of May under his presidentship. The 
Maratha Rashtriya Sangh was working under the guidance of 
Karmaveer Shinde, who had been influenced by Tilak’s political 
struggle. But the fact was that the Tilakites never considered 
Shinde their man; for his social views were at variance with theirs. 

Gratitude was one of Shahu’s main characteristics. He wanted 
to go to Bombay to bid farewell to his Guru Fraser and his 
family who were sailing for London on May 28, 1920. On May 
18 he sent with his derk Prabhavalkar two pearl-necklaces, one 
for Lady Fraser and the other for her daughter, as humble 
mementos of his deep respect and affection for them. He request¬ 
ed Fraser to ask them to accept the necklaces. 

On May 18, 1920, Shahu’s Darbar again issued an order prohi¬ 
biting forced labour. Nobody except the Royal House or State 
Record Office was to impose work on the Depressed Classes, No 
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Mahar should be forced to work nor a Mang compelled to pro* 
vide ropes. Those who infringed the order, it added, would be 
severely punished. 

Hie Kulkami Association held its second conference at 
Sankeshwar on May 16 and 17, 1920. Dattopant Belvi, presid¬ 
ing over it, made violent and bitter attacks on the administration 
of Kolhapur and declared that no man’s life, reputation and 
property were safe in Kolhapur. He urged Kulkamis to place 
their grievances fearlessly before the Government of India, the 
British Government and Parliament. He expressed his view that 
the next conference should be held at Kolhapur under the Maha¬ 
raja’s eyes. According to Kothari, 2 Belvi said: “In Kolhapur 
State no man’s wife is safe, and no man’s life is safe and no 
man’s property is safe.” The Kesari 8 had moderated the im¬ 
modest statement of Belvi substituting the expression “No man’s 
reputation” for the expression “no man’s wife" as an editorial 
caution. They were assassinating Shahu’s character, so that his 
philosophy of the support for the welfare of the Backward Classes 
would die out. They were damning him before arranging to 
depose him. But right principles never die, even if their expo¬ 
nents are maligned or murdered. 

While making the foul attack on Shahu, lawyer Belvi had 
forgotten the law of hearsay evidence. He perhaps fell a victim 
to Tilak’s political doctrine that everything in politics was fair. 
But Belvi had conveniently forgotten Tilak's verdict on the 
moral character of the Congress leaders. Tilak was of the 
opinion that if they looked into the private life of public men 
and decided to admit as members of the Congress only those who 
were morally good, the Congress would not have even a handful 
of men of character. Was Belvi one of that rare breed? Was he 
worthy of casting stones at the Darbar and at Shahu? Shahu’s 
admirers called Belvi a mountebank. 

An article in the Indu Prakash, referring to Belvi's speech, 
said in its issue of June 2, that it would fill everyone in Maha¬ 
rashtra with grief and indignation. “Many have hitherto,” it 
added, “fallen foul of Kolhapur, but none of them has been so 
thoughtless as Belvi on this occasion.” It further observed 'that 
the strictures Belvi passed on the Darbar were based on hearsay 
and were not only uncalled for but inspired only by hatred. The 
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facts had been perverted! “In making such allegations," the. 
article concluded, “he brought a stain upon himself.’* 

A wave of protest swept over Maharashtra decrying Belvi’s. 
foul, malicious and irresponsible speech. Several meetings were 
held at Kolhapur condemning it and appreciating Shahu’s great 
work of elevating the lower classes, abolishing untouchability 
and destroying Kulkarni vatans. 

11 

From Miraj, Shahu wrote to Wodehouse on May 28,1920, that 
the newspapers were full of writings against him. He pointed 
out that the speech of Belvi at the last meeting of the Kulkarni 
Association was full of abuse and hatred against him. Shahu was 
glad they could do nothing and only abuse. The appeal of the 
Kulkamis had been rejected by the Government in January 1920. 

On May 28 Shahu complained to Wodehouse again of the 
venomous attacks on him and on his administration. He said 
he was prepared to stop making public speeches or doing any 
public work if Wodehouse advised him to do so. His object 
was to uplift the Backward Classes and in doing so it was proper 
to ask them to liberate themselves from the bureaucratic yoke of 
the Brahmins and of the Brahmin oligarchy. In order to take 
vengeance on him for that stand they made malicious attacks 
on him in such inflammatory language as to create hatred and 
disaffection towards him or even tried to incite people to murder 
the person against whom the attacks were made. 

“Another object," Shahu observed, “of Belvi and others in 
helping the Kulkamis was to enlist the sympathies of the 
whole Kulkarni class of Maharashtra as they are sure that it 
would be impossible for them to succeed in the new coming 
election without the sympathy and active help of the Kulkamis 
who are the rulers of the village population." 

From the Rukdi camp, Shahu explained to Fraser his posi¬ 
tion as regards the venomous Brahmin propaganda against 
him. Shahu said he had established a party to raise his social 
position against the Brahmins. He had subsidised newspapers 
to make his defence and himself become a platform speaker 
as he had to manage the mob. Now, fortunately or unfortu- 
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lately, he had created a position which he could not give up 
and desert his Party. If he retired, it would displease die 
Party which he had created before the war, which was loyal to 
him and had stood by him through thick and thin. He could 
not let down those who had helped him in his difficulties. 4 

It seems Fraser blamed Shahu for the Kulkami legislation, but 
Shahu said that “the Government alone knows the wickedness 
of the Kulkamis. ... I am a human being and must have some 
human beings as friends and specially those who have helped 
me in my hours of need and difficulties." He added: "If they 
do not succeed in damning my state and make it impossible 
for me, they will kill me by throwing a bomb at me. The only 
regret I shall feel when I am dying is that the policy of the 
new Government and the new officers would not sympathise 
with my death or troubles.” Shahu further stated that after 
those couple of meetings, he would not make a speech at any 
meeting unless it was very necessary. Finally, he prayed: 
"May God help me in retiring without any loss of (abru) 
reputation l" 5 

Shahu was in Bombay in the last week of May 1920 and discuss¬ 
ed the case of Mir Ali Nawaz Khan with Cadell. A Muslim ruler 
was fighting his case with the British with the help of Shahu! 
That shows the magnanimity and broadmindedness of Shahu. 
Lord Sydenham wrote from London to Shahu on May 25, 
informing him that he had strongly pressed for communal 
representation for the Marathas. He sympathised with Shahu 
and the poor working people whose cause Shahu was champion¬ 
ing. As Resident and friend, Wodehouse, advising Shahu, 
wrote on May 30, 1920: "As your friend, I should like you 
not to make any more speeches, but to make up your mind to 
devote your energy in working for your State and where there 
are faults in the administration in removing them." 

Wodehouse appreciated two of Shahu’s qualities, loyalty to 
the British Government and his desire to uplift the masses. 
But if Shahu made, Wodehouse added, speeches outside his 
State, the parties against him were bound to criticise his 
methods and many of them would not stop at fair criticism, 
but would vilify him and his administration in the most gross 
manner. Every administration, he concluded, had faults which 
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were easy to exaggerate. Those who did so had nothing to 
lose, and they hoped to gain an easy popularity while Shahu 
could not descend into the arena to fight with his gloves off, 
and it would be undignified for him to do so. 6 

The most important fact about this advice was that Wode- 
house had a long consultation with Dewan Sabnis upon the 
matter. The British Government had its own troubles, and 
they did not wish to add to them on account of a Prince. Its 
representatives perhaps wished to be saved from this loyal 
friend! The question was whether Shahu would tilt the 
balance of the election with his tremendous influence over the 
Backward Classes. The new Reforms were still to be worked 
out, and the decreasing influence of Lord Sydenham and others 
in London and the rising tide of nationalism in India forced the 
Government of India not to provoke resistance, not to speak 
of resistance on account of a Prince. So they showed their indi¬ 
cations of leaving Shahu and the lower classes in the lurch. 
Suspecting this, Shahu appealed to the Government not to ask 
him to change his policy, as he did not expect to live for more 
than five or six years. 

However, Shahu’s fear and penitence did not last long. In 
spite of his anxieties, he went to Nagpur to preside over the 
All-India Depressed Classes Conference convened by the 
Untouchables on May 31 and June 1, 1920, When G. A. 
Gawai with Keshavrao Khandare and Kalicharan Nanda Gavli 
went to Kolhapur and earnestly requested Shahu to accept the 
invitation, Shahu asked them why they did not invite 
Lokmanya Tilak to preside over the conference. Gawai 
replied that not only Lokmanya Tilak but also Shree Ram had 
been opposed to the amelioration of the Untouchables' lot. T 
Upon this Shahu said that he would do his utmost for the wel¬ 
fare of the Untouchables, even at the risk of abdication. 8 

Leaders of the Depressed Classes from all the provinces had 
assembled at Nagpur. Papanna from Belgaum, G. A. Gawai 
from C.P. and Berar and Dr. Ambedkar from Bombay were 
present. When Shahu reached Nagpur Station, Raghujirao 
Bhosle had left the town under the pretext of hunting; for he 
feared that he would be criticised if he welcomed and took. 
Shahu to has palace along with a group of Untouchables. 
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Shahu therefore stayed at a bungalow belonging to die 
Y.M.C.A. Sardar Vyankatrao Gurjar had provided the proces¬ 
sion with his elephants, camels, drums and other paraphernalia. 
Khan Bahadur Maliksaheb had sent his victoria m which 
Shahu sat, and he was taken in grand procession. It was an 
imposing and inspiring spectacle. Ten policemen guarded the 
victoria. 

Yet the haters of Shahu, and the orthodox, described Shahu 
contemptuously as the Maharaja of the Mahars. Raghujirao 
Bhosle’s mother had the courage to invite Shahu to her place 
and apologised to him for her son’s absence. Shahu bowed 
before her respectfully and said he was glad that she would be 
free from the troubles, that her son would be free from the 
troubles which he was suffering at the hands of the Brahmins 
for trying to uplift the Depressed Classes. 

Presiding over the conference, Shahu said that it was his 
prayer that he should not be among those who professed to 
better their lot and wickedly took advantage of their ignorance 
for selfish ends. It was despicable to use the epithet 
"Untouchable” for any man. They were, according to him, 
part and parcel of the Indian nation, more brave, intelligent, 
good-intentioned and selfless than many of those who treated 
them as Untouchables. He did not regard them as Untouch¬ 
ables but as his brethren. Nobody, even from his royal family, 
should follow him thoughtlessly. Those who agreed with his 
opinions should follow him or not according to the dictates of 
their conscience, but without ever expecting help from him. 

“We,” he said, “are all Indians, countrymen and brethren, 
all Indian subjects irrespective of our Varna, religion. Reli¬ 
gion may be a personal matter and it cannot be an obstacle 
to national questions. In this respect only, I think religion Is 
less important than the national cause. Just as all roads start¬ 
ing from different angles reach a big city, so all religions lead 
us to God, as in short religion is a path leading to God. Why 
should men of different religions bate one another? To say 
one’s religion is alone true is an empty pride. Genuine sym¬ 
pathy alone is the real root of religion; pride is hell. From 
this it follows that to serve one's countrymen, that is to serve 
one's brethren is to serve and Search God in the service of Men. 
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Thisis true religion. lot all countries there is only one reli¬ 
gion: to do good to others is virtue, and to do evil to others 
is sin. All religions agree on this.” 

Akbar and Shivaji, Shahu .observed, had soldiers in their 
army irrespective of caste, creed and religion. While commit¬ 
ting this dreadful sin of treating one’s brethren as worse than 
beasts, they performed worship of Bhagwat, did Anusthanas, 
read several sacred books, visited sacred places barefoot and 
sung devotional songs, God would not be pleased with them. 
The British Government had led the Hindus under obligations 
by treating all equally and ignoring Manu’s wicked and 
inhuman laws. “The followers of Sanatan Dharma in Mad¬ 
ras,” Shahu added, “treat more wickedly the Untouchables 
than we treat them here. The Brahmins from Madras are unjust 
to all non-Brahmins. The same condition prevails in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Dr. Nair, who awakened the non-Brahmins to their 
human rights, deserves our homage. He endeavoured to uplift 
the Panchamas and employed Panchamas in his household." 

“The proportion of prosperity of the nation would depend 
upon the removal of the caste system. The real remedy for 
abolishing the caste system, is inter-marriage, endogamy! 
Brahmin papers opposed the Patel Bills which aimed at 
legalising inter-caste marriages. They have no objection to 
men and women having inter-caste illegitimate connections 
but they are opposed to legal marriages! Money should not 
be wasted on marriage celebration. If marriages are perform¬ 
ed under the Registration Act, there would be, a check on 
those young married men who marry a second time in foreign 
countries and push their Indian wives into the pit of widow¬ 
hood. They are not ashamed to launch complaints against 
the Satya-Shodhakas who exposed their religious falsehood in 
their religious books. They sent to Government telegrams 
asking to prohibit their jalsas .” 

Those who criticised his Nasik speech, Shahu added, had 
neither seen the condition in Kolhapur nor received correct 
information about it. It was disgraceful on. their part to allow 
their imagination to run riot and to blurt out any nonsense 
that might come to their lips, . ; 
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Law and medicine were the monopoly of certain castes. In 
the beginning the British Government also appointed Indians 
to the posts of judges and collectors even though they had not 
passed the necessary examinations. He said he bestowed on 
the Mahars, Mangs and Chamars sanads to practise as pleaders, 
but there was a row over this. Had he done it in the case 
of Brahmins, Kaysthas, and Saraswats there would not have 
been an uproar. What was most shameful was that if the 
Mahars and Mangs had embraced Christianity orthodox 
Hindus would not have made a row, Shahu added. 

“My intention/' Shahu continued, “in giving them the sanads 
is that these professions which were closed to the Untouchables 
through custom and law, should be opened to them, and thus, 
having improved their condition they should think that they 
are as good as other men. I am a sportsman. My experience 
of the horses is that unless water is shown to the horse it 
would not drink it. In the same way if these people are given 
a chance to plead, they will pick it up.” 

“Now the higher classes," Shahu continued, “think them¬ 
selves insulted when I grant sanads to low caste men like 
Mahars and Mangs. But it is a mistake on their part. I am 
quite convinced that the service of the nation lies not in tell¬ 
ing these communities to wait for twenty-four years in doubt 
and anxiety till they are thoroughly educated and see if they 
could get equal rights, but in at once freeing them by cutting 
the oppressive, frightful chains that surrounded them. This is 
the only way to reach our goal. Those who curse the time 
but do nothing may tread their own paths. Many men now 
admit that the caste system must go away and it is quite true." 

“It is natural," Shahu continued, “that those who are consi¬ 
dered low should say that it must be removed; but however 
much they might work in that direction, it would have no 
effect. This work must be undertaken by higher classes. The 
higher classes must be prepared to renounce hereditary rights 
enjoyed since ancient days. They must set an example by the 
sacred sacrifice. In Japan the Samurai, the higher classes them¬ 
selves, abolished their privileges and thus established soda! 
equality and thereby Japan made progress. In Mesopotamia 
Hindus and Muslims fought side by side with the enemy. There 
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was rio obstacle from religion. They were inspired that they were 
different parts of the same nation or the body/' 

Concluding, Shahu said. “Because I express my views fear¬ 
lessly those who pander to popularity curse me. But I am 
sorry their words of abuse became ludicrous and they them¬ 
selves are open to censure from good people. I try to improve 
the lot of the poor people and struggle for their welfare. I 
am cursed as a hater of Brahmins. You can decide whether 
the charge is true or false." 

The same day Shahu spoke at a private meeting of the 
workers of the conference. He said. “Because 1 have accept¬ 
ed the presidentship of your conference and take your side, 
a certain community always belittles my efforts, condemns me 
and tries to rouse public opinion against me. But this 
emboldens and encourages me and 1 thank the newspapers 
which vilify me. 1 quietly put up with the troubles and the 
insults inflicted upon me by these people. But 1 am always 
ready to respond to your call. You should not hesitate to 
demand my services. My friends Nimbalkar, Bhosle, Baburao 
Yadav, Dattoba Painter and others and my humble self have 
sworn to serve you. By your blessings my son is now able to 
look after the administration. 1 am prepared to hand over the 
State to my son if by chance any oligarchy brings pressure upon 
me to do so. I hope you will accept my services." 

It was during this conference that Dr. Ambedkar put an end 
to the leadership of V. R. Shinde who had informed the 
Government on behalf of the Depressed Classes that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Untouchables should be selected by Members 
of the Legislative Council and not by the Governor or by 
institutions run by the Untouchables. Shinde had sent his 
men to Nagpur to get this point of view accepted by the con¬ 
ference. Ambedkar, who resented this gross insult, made a 
fighting speech against the attitude of Shinde, and the confer¬ 
ence passed a special resolution protesting against such a step 
being taken by the Government. Shinde had already estrang¬ 
ed Shahu by establishing the Rashtriya Maratha league. Dr. 
Ambedkar was requested by Shahu to translate his presi¬ 
dential speech and hand it over to the Commissioner of Police 
of Nagpur. 
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On his arrival, in Bombay, Shahu met his Gum Fraser and 
bade him farewell. The Kesari, a fearless champion of the 
Brahmins, found nothing good in Shahu's speech as it was 
against the caste system. Criticising it, the Kesari said Shahu 
was widening the differences between the Brahmins and the 
non-Brahmins. In Hyderabad, the Nizam had suppressed the 
Khilaphat Movement. Referring to it the Kesari said that 
neither the Nizam nor Shahu had power to add to the lustre 
of Islam or of Hinduism respectively. It was a sign of 
decadence that the Nizam should go against the Muslims and 
Shahu should oppose the Swaraj movement,® it added. 

Vehemently criticising Shahu for his speech at Nasik, the 
Rajkaran of June 13, 1920, said that the Maharaja's pranks 
fwere tolerated for a few days; he should not thereby under¬ 
stand that he would always be given further scope in British 
territory to make speeches creating enmity between different 
castes. It further said that his taking tea at the hands of the 
Untouchables was indeed a huge exploit. It also asked him 
whether when he talked of abdicating his throne, he was 
nominating a Mahar as a successor. A few days later, the 
Loka Sangraha appealed to the Government to institute an 
inquiry into Kolhapur affairs. It said, Kolhapur was a vast 
prison-house and the people there had been subjected to every 
kind of oppression. 


Ill 

• Shahu appointed Tophkhane as Honorary Superintendent 
of Public Conveyances on June 11, 1920. He was to inspect the 
public conveyances but later, from December 15, 1921, he was 
relieved from the duties. It was declared in the State Gazette 
On September 3, 1920, that the Mahar vatans were transform¬ 
ed into assessed lands and that they were to be treated as 
such. This shows how Shahu was ruthlessly uprooting uh- 
touchability and liberating the Mahars from their shackles and 
enabling them to stand on their feet. Shahu was so -engrossed 
in this problem that when Dr. Ambedkar proposed to him 
the idea of an all-India tour to collect funds for a Depressed 
Classes Institute Shahu replied on June 7, 1920, that he was 
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not only ready to be, the President of the Institute but also 
Dr, Ambedkar’s Assistant Secretary. “1 wish,” he added, 
“very much to be, an Assistant Secretory of such a movement, 
and I shall do the work very joyfully." To liberate those 
■crores of men from the shackles of slavery, and to make India 
fit for social democracy was Shahu’s mission.' i 

Early in June 1920, the Chhatrapati again told Wodehouse 
that the Government must stop such criticism of him as it 
would inspire impressionable youths to murder him. He said 
if he retired suddenly from the field, the Brahmins whom he 
had injured would criticise him more than before, and the 
people who had supported him through thick and thin would 
consider him a harrier without any moral force in him. 10 

While hotly discussing social problems, Shahu was drawing 
up a scheme with specialists' about the creation of cheap 
motive power from hydraulic sources. Creation of a power 
reservoir was the central idea. The engineer concerned said 
that once in possession of power, a thousand and one things 
could be done. There was bauxite and other minerals. The 
fixation of nitrogen and cognate industries like the electric 
manufacturing of chemicals, were all in the scope of that scheme, 
apart from selling electricity for lighting and power. 

Shahu had by now overcome his timidity about his ambi¬ 
tions. He now wrote to Government and put a new inter¬ 
pretation on and justification for his public speeches. He 
said he made public speeches because he utilised such opportu¬ 
nities to place before the masses what the British Govern¬ 
ment had done for them. But in reality he rarely and casually 
referred to these things in his speeches, just to avoid British 
suspicion and irritation. His refrain was the moral regenera¬ 
tion of society and the uplift of the lower classes. Another 
reason, he added, why he made public speeches was that he 
showed the people he was not the sort of man the extremists 
portrayed him. 11 

Shahu, therefore, azgued that he should be given protection 
because he was a subject of the British Empire. The Govern¬ 
ment should support him and warn the newspapers as the 
Government of India had done in the case of Vijay, a Delhi 
newspaper, which had attacked the Maharaja of Alwat. 
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• 

To case the situation and to divert the attention of die Govern¬ 
ment, Shahu proposed to publish the Governor’s speeches 
which he said were worth studying. Also, he said he wanted 
to have a talk with the Governor about the Nagpur Congress 
and other matters and added that he was getting nervous be¬ 
cause they were inciting people to murder him. The Governor, 
George Lloyd, hoped that Shahu would not worry too much 
about public criticism. 

To promote the interests of the Backward Classes and repre¬ 
sent their cause powerfully, Shahu now thought that he should 
contest the election to the Imperial Legislative Council in 
November 1920. It was desirable, he wrote to Sir John Wood 
on June 15, 1920, that he should be in the public eye at such 
a time; they should judge him by his acts and not by the false¬ 
hoods circulated about him in the Brahmin Press. “If I am 
elected,” he observed proudly, “they will come to know what 
I have been doing for the masses and also how I should be 
working for them in the Council.” If he got permission he 
said he was not sure to be successful in the election, but he 
was sure to resist the extremist Congressmen and the Brahmin 
bureaucracy. He asked Wodehouse to keep his letters confi¬ 
dential, otherwise the extremists would get to know of them 
as it happened to his letters in Willingdon’s time. 

The Government of India, however, informed him on June 
26, 1920, that the rulers of the Native States were not eligible 
for election to the Imperial Legislative Council. He should 
find out other means effective of furthering the cause of the 
Backward Classes. - “After all,” the letter said, “it is not among 
the dust and heat of politics that the truest and noblest social 
service is rendered.” 

Shahu took a keen interest in Dr. Ambedkar and gave him 
some help to go to England and complete his studies. Shahu 
wrote to Griffith to provide Ambedkar early with the necessary 
passport and Ambedkar left for England. Col. C. F. Harold 
informed Shahu from London that England was flourishing 
exceedingly and the conflict in Ireland conducted by some, two 
thousand Sinn-feiners against the British Empire was looked 
upon as a comic opera and that it would soon fizzle out. 
Shahu always took great interest in such information. 

Towards the end of June, Shahu was asked whether he 
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would like to. have the post of Resident in his State filled by 
an Indian. He replied on July 6, 1920, that India was a caste- 
ridden and priest-ridden country and that education had not 
touched even the fringe of the so-called lower strata of society. 
Most of the Princes were illiterate. The European Residents 
were disinterested; yet personally he would not mind having 
an Indian as his Resident. 

In June 1920 Shahu proposed once for all to throw off the 
Brahmin yoke and rid the Marathas of the religious domination 
of the Brahmin priests. So he made a beginning, and his 
household religious worship was now performed by Marathas. 
During his Nasik speech he had declared that if the Brahmins 
hated him, he would give them 'tit for tat' and prevent them 
from worshipping at his Palace. He would get religious cere¬ 
monies performed by Maratha priests. He therefore issued an 
order on June 15, 1920, to the Khasgi Department in which 
he said: "If our Gods are worshipped (for us) by the Brah¬ 
mins, we ourselves are held to be unfit to touch them. And 
they deride us to be sometimes Kshatriyas and sometimes 
Shudras. So henceforth all worship and the sixteen rites in 
the (old) Palace, New Palace and the Chhatris (ancestral 
memorial temples) are to be performed at the hands 
of the Marathas. Rao Bahadur Dongre should train up 
Maratha boys accordingly, appoint them in the temples of the 
Palaces and should help them in all ways and Meherban Baba- 
saheb Khanvilkar should assist Mr. Dongre." 

As this order was not carried out, Shahu issued another order 
on June 26, 1920, with some remarks about the origins of 
Chitpavan, Deshastha and Karhada Brahmins. He wrote in this 
order that according to the Sahyadri Khanda and Brahmand 
Pur an, Chitpavans were bom of Kaivartakas, the Karhada 
Brahmins were the issue of an adulterous woman, and Deshasthas 
owed their origin to a Shudra woman. 

Although the order of June 26 was confidential, it leaked out 
as usual and Rajkaran and Kesari severely criticised it early in 
July. Resident Wodehouse fairly expressed his dissatisfaction 
and said that the order needlessly held up to contempt not only 
a class of his subjects but several Chiefs and others in British 
India. 12 Shahu replied on July 16 that he had done nothing un- 
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natural in passing the order about family worship. The order 
was confidential and concerned only the worship of the private 
family gods. *1 quite agree," Shahu sadly concluded, "that the 
order looks vindictive and pinching. But until now have we 
not received a thousand times such pinches at the hands of the 
Brahmins? Is it not then human to retaliate at least after such 
a long suffering by one pinch? With all this, if you think it a 
mistake I shall be more careful from next time." 

Thus it was a sacrilege to say something about the Puranas 
which were derogatory to the Brahmins. The British did not 
think that it was a sacrilege to condemn all non-Brahmins to the 
status of Shudras and Untouchables. Why? Because they were 
an inarticulate class and were powerless, and the Brahmins were 
virtually in command in the administration and outstanding 
leaders of the country and opponents of the Government. 

On July 1, 1920, a hostel called Shri Prince Shivaji Maratha 
Free Boarding House was established through the efforts of 
Shripatrao Shinde, the editor of Vijayi Maratha, Mamasaheb 
Minchekar, Khanderao Bagal and others. It was modelled after 
the Free Boarding House started by Bapurao B. Shinde in Poona. 
At the instance of Shripatrao Shinde, Shahu one day paid a visit to 
the Boarding House started by Bapurao Shinde and was pleased 
to see that all the Maratha boys collected food from certain 
persons on fixed days in a week and were eating together and 
attending schools. Formerly Shahu had two such boys eating at 
his Palace without his knowledge and attending a school. He 
liked the idea of the Free Boarding House and inspired his men 
to establish such a Free Boarding House at Kolhapur. Later, 
on September 50,1920, he issued an order asking all Government 
Schools and Aided Schools to impart free education to the boys 
of Prince Shivaji Maratha Free Boarding House. 

IV 

Having taken a decision to employ Maratha priests and to 
end priesthood based on birth, Shahu thought of starting a Vedic 
School to train priests. The ideal -of caste presupposes the 
inalienable right of the Brahmins to govern the religious life of 
the Hindus. As Shahu had freed the villages from the Kulkami 
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vataris, he now decided to free the villages from the Brahmin 
priests. In fact Baroda State had done this early in 1915. There, 
some boys were trained to officiate as priests. At Kolhapur a 
regular Vedic class was started on August 29, 1919, to train 
priests. Boys belonging to different communities of non- 
Brahmins were admitted to it. After this preparation for over 
10 months, Shahu established Shri Shivaji Vaidic Vidyalaya on 
July 7, 1920, under the supervision of Babasaheb Khanvilkar. 
The School started with 14 pupils and had 62 at the end of the 
first year. 

The curriculum consisted of Vedic Mantras, musical exposi¬ 
tion of religion and education in the vernacular. The boys 
were soon trained to perform the priestly duties, and they 
began to officiate at the Royal temples and at the Palace. They 
discharged their duties ably. The priests were not to wear 
the sacred silken dhoti. Shahu told them that it should be 
abolished. That so-called ‘sacred' business had put Hindu 
society in disorder. It was responsible for the creation of un- 
touchability, ideas of highness and lowness based on birth and 
the caste system. The sacred silken dhoti should not influence 
the Maratha priests. They should be able to pray on horse¬ 
back or at the plough. They should serve the public by 
spreading education among the ignorant and thus popularising 
the truly religious life, Shahu added. 

The Kolhapur Brahmins now took revenge upon Shahu for 
the aforesaid order against the Brahmins. They circulated 
rumours against him that he intentionally encouraged mutton to 
be mixed with beef and to be sold in the open market. So on 
July 10, Shahu informed the Resident that they had played that 
trick, because he was in favour of the Christians. It resembled 
the story of the fat greasing the cartridges that fanned the revolt 
of 1857. When Shahu had ordered the schools to admit Chris¬ 
tian children there was similar propaganda against him by the 
Brahmins. The Brahmins, he said, applied for stopping the sale 
of beef in the market, but he told them that he could not do it 
as he had among his subjects Christians, Mahars and Muslims. 
He must treat them alike. 

The Brahmins spread another false rumour that on a visit to 
Narsobawadi, the Maharani of Kolhapur had tried to touch the 
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image. But when she was prevented from doing this, she injur¬ 
ed one of the holy Brahmin by hitting him on the head with a 
coconut! This rumour disgusted the Maharani so modi that 
when she went to have a bath in the river at Kolhapur, she did 
not visit a single temple. 

Shahu wrote a few weeks later to the Maharaja of Indore: “1 
am told Your Highness desires to have all your religious cere¬ 
monies performed according to Vedokta ritual as befits a 
Kshatriya. Your Highness knows the action taken by us here. 
We have now founded with a view to further our cause a Shivraj 
Kshatriya Samaj. There an arrangement has been made to get 
all our religious functions performed by Marathas. To give 
permanence to the institution, we are making use of the holy seat 
at Patgaon of the celebrated godly person Mauni Bawa. He 
was a Kshatriya saint respected and revered by all Marathas. He 
was, in fact, Jagadguru of Marathas and conducted the religious 
worship with Vedokta rites. We wish to revive the seat by instal¬ 
ling a worthy Maratha on the Gadi and constitute him our 
Jagadguru. It will be his business to see that Vedokta ritual is 
followed by all Marathas and to help the community in the solu¬ 
tion of religious difficulties. For this purpose he will have 
Marathas expert in Vedic lore, who would be comparable with 
any learned Brahmin. Thus it is proposed once for all to break 
away from the Brahmin yoke and rid ourselves of the religious 
domination of this wily caste." 

"I have made," Shahu continued, "a beginning and my houses 
hold religious worship is now performed by Marathas. I enclose 
herewith a copy of the order that I have passed in the matter. 
One of my leading nobles, Sardar Japtanmulkh, has followed my 
example and in the recent Gokulashtami ceremony, had the 
religious worship done by Marathas as all his household religious 
functions are. If Your Highness wishes to join our Kshatriya 
Samaj, I shall with pleasure train and send priests belonging to 
our community selecting suitable men there as well as here. To 
get an idea of what is being done here. Your Highness may kindly 
send a few intelligent Officers from there to Sardar Khanvilkar.” 

"Notwithstanding Parshurama’s attempts to exterminate 
Rshatriyas, repeated twenty-one times, Rama and Krishna sur¬ 
vived. Shivaji and his brave followers bathed their swords in 
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blood and Kshatriya warriors like Tanaji Malusare, Ycsaji, etc, 
fought and preserved the shikha sutra of Brahmins. Yet before 
the blood on their swords was dry, strenuous attempts were mad* 
by the ungrateful Brahmins to stamp the very Kshatriyas as 
Shudras, and Shivaji had to get the erudite Pandit of Benaras, 
Gagabhatt, to establish their Kshatriya status. Could there be 
greater ingratitude and tyranny?” 

"The first Shahu Maharaja had to undergo the same troubles 
and difficulties and the deportation of Pratapsinh Maharaja of 
Satara is to be traced to the same cause. Balaji Peshwa, a 
Karkun of Dhanaji Jadhav, became the Prime Minister of the 
Satara Maharaja and his descendants threw their sovereign into 
prison and attempted to wrest the throne from him. What a 
villainy! So long as a ruler is strong and energetic, these Brah¬ 
mins dare not do anything to him. But if his successor is weak, 
they will not hesitate to bring ruin on him."# 

"Therefore, it is better once for all to break away from their 
religious dominance. Baburao Yadav who knows everything 
about this is sent to Your Highness with this letter. Facilities 
may kindly be afforded to him to deliver lectures there. He is a 
man of strong views and deep convictions.” 18 

Shahu also supported marriages between Indians and Euro¬ 
peans to bridge the gulf by social ties. Personally, he said, he 
was a man of no caste and he would encourage such things. He 
had publicly supported George Arundale’s marriage with a 
Brahmin woman. 

Priesthood is derogatory to real religion, as it is opposed to 
social progress; it feeds ignorance and flourishes on the ignorance 
of the majority. To reform religion it is necessary to destroy 
priesthood and priestcraft. Shahu did not want to create pro¬ 
fessional priests, who are parasites, and to increase their numbers. 
It was a fight for regaining religious freedom, for destroying the 
monopoly of priesthood based on birth, and for opening the 
door of Vedic religion to all. Shahu seemed to regard the Vedic 
religion as a national religion. He wanted to establish that any 
man from the Hindu fold could be a priest provided he did the 
job well. He therefore admitted non-Maratha students to the 
Vedic Vidyalaya, there being a fisherman in the first batch. The 
Jains had their own caste-priests, the Lingayats had theirs and 
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the Saraswats and' D&ivadnyas theirs. Shahu trained priests from 
die non-Brahmin classes. This had been done by Satya Shodhak 
Samaj, bm their main goal was to do away with die agent be¬ 
tween God and Man. 


V 

Towards the middle of July, Shahu wrote to Ramaswami 
Mudaliar that to make a memorial for Dr.. Nair he desired to 
donate Rs. 5,000, from the interest of which a scholarship could 
be given to a student. He was a great admirer of Dr. Nair and 
he desired that his name should be associated with a saintly 
man like him. “Dr. Nair’s services,” he concluded, “to the non- 
Brahmin community can never be forgotten and he even will 
remain enshrined in the hearts of all the real non-Rrahmins.” 

Prabodhankar Thadkeray wanted money urgently for publish¬ 
ing Vajra Prahara Granthamala to bring their mutual enemies 
to book. So he wrote to Dewan Sabnis on July 16, 1920, seeking 
orders in the matters and requesting him to send money. He 
would do what once the C.K.P. pioneers had done by standing 
as breast-plates to the Ghhatrapatis in the past. A sum of Rs. 1,000 
was sent to him in October 1920 to enable him to do 
his work. An amount of Rs. 5,000 was given to the Depress¬ 
ed Class Boarding House at Nasik and D. C. Gangurde and 
Ganesh Akkaji Gawai were informed about this. The interest 
on the amount was to be used for the hostel. So the Chokha 
Mela Boarding House at Nagpur was given a large sum. 

Chikodi, a leader from Belgaum, earnestly requested Shahu 
Chhatrapati to preside over the Social Conference of the non- 
Brahmin classes which was to be held at Hubli on July 27, 
1920. As the social conflict had reached a dangerous stage 
threatening the life and rule of Shahu, Chikodi himself had 
already advised Shahu to lead the movement but by remain¬ 
ing in the background. It was rumoured at this time that L. 
B. Bhopatkar, the famous lawyer of Poona, was writing a book 
in criticism of Shahu. That a Tilakite like him showed keen 
interest in the Kulkami vatans was not surprising. Referring 
to this rumour, G. S. Curtis, Member of the Governor’s Council, 
to Shahu: “Why worry about Tiiak? He is a back 
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number. I! Bhopatkar libels you, the courts are open. But he 
will not dare. Let the press bark, it does not hurt anyone.” 14 

The extremist newspapers were spreading the rumour that 
the British Government had stopped Shahu from going out of 
his .State, and they were rejoicing over it. So Shahu requested 
Government to let him visit Hubli. The Brahmins, he said, no 
doubt condemned him for the harm already done to their power 
by his leadership of the n on-Brahmins; but their bitterness was 
sharpened by the fear of a crushing blow to their declining 
prestige if he was left to work unhindered. They were very 
skilful, he added, in using the weapon of calumny and mis¬ 
representation. They were making strenuous efforts to regain 
their lost influence and prestige. To destroy the Brahmin 
oligarchy it was necessary to liberate the non-Brahmins from its 
influence. 

Government gave Shahu permission to preside over the Social 
Conference at Hubli, where the Government expected him to 
give such advice on some subjects touching the physical and 
moral development of the Backward Classes. On July 26, 1920, 
the Hubli leaders sought by wire permission of the Bombay 
Government to allow Shahu to attend the non-Brahmin 
(Political) Conference. They promised that he would neither 
speak at it nor participate in its proceedings. The Government 
yielded to Chikodi’s appeal, and Shahu was permitted to attend 
the Political Conference as a visitor. 

Enthusiastically Shahu went to Hubli on July 26, 1920, to 
preside over the Social Conference. It was an adjunct of the 
Political Conference, which was held on July 25 and 26 under 
the presidentship of P. T. Chettiar. Thousands of people gave 
Shahu a rousing reception and took him in procession. 

Since his escape from Kolhapur in 1914, Latihe, though con¬ 
tinued to fight the battles of the Backward and Depressed Classes, 
had not entered the Kolhapur State. Only he had once or twice 
met Shahu along with Kothari in Bombay or Poona. At Hubli, 
Shahu tendered an unconditional apology to Latthe on July 
27, 1920. While doing so, he most sincerely stated: “1 request 
permission to apologise for the troubles you had in Kolhapur. 
I was led astray by Sovani, Karmarkar, Mhaiskar, Chipari Patil, 
Kallappa and others. But by your acts you have made me 
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ashamed of myself. Hence this unreserved apology. I shall feel 
obliged for kindly accepting and your continuing to be a friend 
as before/' In the end Shahu highly praised Latthe’s noble 
ideas, vehement patriotism and his sincere work for the welfare 
of the poor. 

Presiding over the Social Conference, Shahu Chhatrapati said 
that Brahmin leaders were not keen on the spread of compulsory 
primary education but on college education, because the non* 
Brahmins would receive the benefits of primary education. 
Many institutions were established in the name of public welfare, 
and donations were collected by the non-Brahmins; but the 
Brahmins alone reaped the benefits. Shahu declared that they 
had threatened him with death, as they had murdered Rand 
and Jackson. They were not only cowardly and immoral but 
also a disgrace to culture. In order to hinder the path of the 
Social and Political conferences at Hubli, they had, he added, 
purposely set fire to the Hubli Bazar. It was doubtful whether 
there was any Brahmin in India as defined in the Smritis. 

Shahu appealed to the Maharashtrian non-Brahmins to hold 
conferences at Poona and Bombay and follow the noble example 
set by the Madras non-Brahmin leaders. '‘Fight the battle of 
self-respect and liberty,” he roared, "and break the shackles of 
mental slavery. Self-help and self-elevation should be their 
watchwords.” It must be noted that Phooley, Shahu and 
Ambedkar were against the filtration theory while the Brahmin, 
leaders and Gandhi were in favour of it; Gandhi, perhaps more 
from lack of insight than from political motives, supported the 
theory. 

Just then Shahu had given communal representation in the 
Kolhapur Municipality, and the Brahmins were misrepresent¬ 
ing his move in doing so. Without communal representation, 
it would have taken at least twenty years for the non-Brahmins 
to learn the same thing. In a democratic set-up Shahu wanted 
the common man to stand up for his rights and to know the 
methods of democracy. It was his mission to broaden the base 
•of democracy and to avoid it falling into the hands of an 
•oligarchy of Brahmins. 



CHAPTER 24 

Kshatra Jagadguru 


In the second week of July 1920, Tilak was in Bombay fighting 
his last battle with Shahu over the Tai Maharaj Case. As 
Jagannath Maharaj was entitled to take possession of Baba 
Maharaj's property, Shahu and Bala Maharaj had made an 
application to the Bombay High Court opposing his succes¬ 
sion to the property not only in Kolhapur but also in British 
villages. Their contention was that Jagannath Maharaj's adop¬ 
tion was ineffectual. Besides, Shahu Chhatrapati held that the 
application of summary settlement to the case was invalid. By 
this they wanted to circumvent the judgment the Privy Council 
had delivered in favour of Tilak and Jagannath Maharaj in the 
adoption case. 

This application came up before the High Court on July 14. 
Tilak worked hard to prepare a statement for the use of his 
counsel. Tilak had been indisposed for the previous two months 
and had intermittent malarial fever. The application was heard 
on July 14 by the Judges, but the judgment was reserved. Shahu 
had spent thousands of rupees on consulting eminent lawyers in 
the country and in England to obtain their opinions. 

Tilak had been suffering from fever again till July 20. The 
last word on the Tai Maharaj Case was said in the High 
Court on July 21, 1920. The Judges E. M. Pratt, C. Fawcett, 
and the Chief Justice N. C. Macleod gave the judgment that 
the application of the summary settlement was valid and the 
property was declared to be Inam Dharmadaya. Shahu lost the 
case. Tilak won it. The Government had taken up in the case 
a non-contentious attitude. For many years poor Bala Pandit's 
appeals had reverberated in Courts, but all in vain. It was 
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really a prolonged, tedious and taxing affair, but both Tilak and 
Shahu fought it for nineteen years relentlessly and doggedly. 

Though victorious, Tilak was not in a position to read the 
judgment. His illness took a serious turn, and after a week, on 
August 1, 1920, at 12-40 a.m., he breathed his last in Bombay. 
The country sank into grief. Even the Amir of Afghanistan 
made a speech at Kabul at a condolence meeting and expressed 
his sympathy with the Hindus in his State. A builder of the 
Indian National Congress and one of the makers of Modem 
India, Tilak has attained immortal fame. 

Though Shahu lost his case on July 21, he was thinking of 
Tilak's illness. Anxiously he sent Tophkhane and others to 
persuade Tilak’s son to send Tilak to Miraj, so that he would 
put him under the treatment of Dr. Wanless. “I am,” he 
observed, “extremely sorry to hear that the Lokamanya is not 
doing well. Please wire to me daily how he progresses. I think 
he should be removed to a warm climate. I wish he comes to 
stay in my bungalow at Miraj and takes treatment from the 
skilled Doctors like Vail and Wanless and I think he will he then 
all right. I have sent to you Messrs. Tophkhane and others.” 1 

But when Tophkhane reached Poona on the morning of 
August 1, he came to know about the sad news of 'Tilak’s death. 
Tophkhane returned and closed his Vidyapeeth. When Shahu 
received the news of Tilak’s death, he was taking his meal. Sadly 
he at once pushed away the plates and dishes from his table and 
ordered his servants not to provide beef or mutton to his animals 
that day. He politely asked the Resident whether he had any 
objection to his sending a private telegram of condolence if 
occasion arose. Shahu was in a dilemma. As Tilak had been 
declared a seditionist in Court he thought it would not be proper 
to close Government institutions on that day, and so he changed 
his mind. He, however, mourned the death erf the great patriot 
and leader and sent a message of condolence to Tilak's son im¬ 
mediately. His State engineer attended the funeral. The Resi¬ 
dent said Shahu was wise in not thinking of closing the Court. 2 
Yet there was a spontaneous hartal in Kolhapur, and the markets 
remained closed. 

The attitude of Shahu was rather perplexing. Tilak and 
Shahu hated as well as admired each other. Shahu had often 
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secretly helped the patriotic workof Tilak, hut he thought that 
Tilak’s social views were not conducive to Indian social recoil* 
struction as a whole, Tilak thought that Shahu’s work was not 
in the interest of Indian nationalism. They admired each other’s 
ability, influence and earnestness. It was just like the love-hate 
relationship between Stein and Goethe of Germany. When 
these two Germans met and visited the Cologne cathedral, Stein 
said softly to Arndt: “Be quiet, don’t disturb him. In matters 
of politics we can’t, of course, praise him. But let him alone, he 
is too great.” 8 This was evidently the attitude of ShaJtiu towards 
Tilak. It may be noted here that Shahu had generously contri¬ 
buted towards the patriotic cause and helped Aurobindo Ghose’s 
defence in July 1908. 

Wodehouse was to retire in August 1920 and Shahu requested 
the Governor to appoint either Col. Pottinger or Col. C. F. 
Harold in his place, as he wanted, he said, a few peaceful 
closing years. Of the twenty-six years of his administration, he 
observed, six years under Wray and ten years under Wodehouse 
had been troublesome for him. 4 But he said he would not find 
it difficult to pull on with Merewether who was appointed to 
succeed Wodehouse. It was a fact that somehow he never 
agreed with Merewether when he was second in command at 
Kolhapur. Their temperaments did not agree. 

Shahu was happy to state that during Harold’s time he was 
able to introduce social and civil laws. Confidentially he sent a 
copy of this letter to Pottinger with a special messenger. The 
Governor replied on August 11, 1920, that the points raised in 
his letter would have his most careful consideration. It was 
the decision of the Government always as far as possible that 
while making political appointments it should furnish States with 
officers agreeable to Rulers of those States. And appointing 
Colonel Merewether, the Governor added that on closet 
acquaintance Shahu would find Merewether to be wise, sympa¬ 
thetic and helpful. The Governor was polite and wrote to Shahu 
statesmanly. 

At this time Claude Hill also sent Shahu a very polite 
letter from Delhi, saying that the Governor-General would, he 
hoped and felt sure, attach due weight to Shahu’s arguments 
on . the IchaJkaranji adoption case whatever decision he might 
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come to.» Hus was not encouraging enough, although it 
shows how the British Government ruled mainly with the 
object of having its own interests served first. 

It was Shahu’s view that the ruler of a State should be fur* 
nished With relevant excerpts of all summaries of the Press 
Reports against his State. Therefore he asked the Government 
either to prevent the Brahmin crows from pricking the horse or 
let the horse go free without getting his tail cut and without 
binding him in the native way of stabling. 5 The critics contend¬ 
ed that they criticised the Darbar’s misrule and wanted it to 
redress grievances. The Darbar’s view was that the Princes 
were personally responsible to the British Government for good 
government within their territory, and they were not amenable 
to influence through an irresponsible press. 

Montgomerie, the Political Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, said that as a result of the growth of political life in 
India greater and greater attention would be paid by the press 
to the Indian States, and Shahu should be accustomed to, and 
in fact welcome, public criticism. If the border line was passed 
by any newspaper Government was always prepared to take 
sharp and effective action. 

On August 10 Shahu wrote to the Governor asking him to 
accept his voluntary services in fighting the non-cooperation 
movement. The Governor appreciated his offer, but said there 
was no need for Shahu’s help at that time. In the heated atmos¬ 
phere of the day Shahu complained to Government of a picture 
in Sandesh in which Tilak was displayed as Shri Krishna and 
Aijun, a Kshatriya, was made to bow before him. The inter¬ 
pretation put on the picture by Shahu was rather far-fetched. 
In those days prejudice against the Brahmanical writings was 
deep-rooted, and easily created suspicion in the minds of non- 
Brahmins. 

Shahu informed the Bombay Government on August 20, 1920, 
that the Brahmins had begun to hate him more than before 
because of the Satya Shodhak jalsas (lectures with music). Of 
course, he said he had nothing to do with the jalsas, but he liked 
die principles on which they were conducted and would help 
to make them widely known. Brahmins, Shahu said, thought 
tli^m^ jalsas obscene, but they themselves preached obscene 
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things every day through Puranas and Kirtans under the garb 
of religion. If these obscene things were allowed in Kirtans and 
Puranas, why should they not be mentioned in jalsas? In con¬ 
clusion, he admitted that he had every sympathy with the jalse- 
walas. At election time, jalsewalas helped the non-Brahmins as 
the Kirtans. (musical sermons of Brahmins) helped the 
Brahmins. 

Towards the end of August 1920, it was announced that 
Karmaveer Shinde was standing for the Bombay Legislative 
Council as an independent candidate. Shinde had deserted his 
Rashtriya Maratha League and its leaders now stood for reserved 
communal seats, bidding good-bye to their nationalism. As 
Shahu wanted communal representation, he was not satisfied 
with reserved seats. Yet he encouraged his men to contest the 
general seats as well as the reserved. Shahu wanted Shinde to 
contest a reserved seat, but he refused to do so. Shinde neither 
stood on the ticket of the Rashtriya Maratha League which he 
had established nor on behalf of the Congress. 

Shahu then requested Karmaveer Shinde through Khaserao 
Jadhav to contest a seat from the district but not the Poona 
City seat, which he wanted Vasudeorao Gupte to contest. Khase¬ 
rao Jadhav and Shripatrao Shinde, Shahu’s two associates, 
supported the candidature of Karmaveer Shinde, the veteran 
leader. On August 22, 1920, Shahu wtote to Khaserao Jadhav 
to persuade Shinde to contest the election from another locality, 
but Shinde did not agree to do so. 

N. C. Kelkar, editor of Mahratta, was also contesting the City 
seat. But the Congress boycotted the elections and Kelkar with¬ 
drew his candidature. In his election speeches, Kelkar had said 
that he was also the son of a farmer and as he edited the 
Mahratta he was also a Maratha. On August 29 Shahu wrote a 
letter to Karmaveer Shinde criticising Kelkar for his orthodox 
views, and said that if he (Shahu) called his cow ‘Japan' he 
would not become a leader of the Japanese. In this letter Shahu 
expressed his regret that though Tilak had won fame through 
his sympathy for Shivaji IV and through the Shivaji festivals, he 
did not write Shivaji’s biography. So far Karmaveer Shinde was 
a candidate of the Rashtriya Maratha League, but now he 
changed sides. 
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As Karmaveer Sbinde did not agree with Shahu in contesting 
die election from the district, Shahu also changed his mind arid 
supported Vasudeorao Gupte, who defeated Shinde in the elec¬ 
tion which took place later iti November 1920. Shahu and 
Dewan Sabnis actively supported Gupte in the election. 

Deeply interested in the provincial elections, Shahu was en¬ 
couraging good and intelligent men to contest them. He 
requested Laxman Ramchandra alias Bala Patil of Narsinhapur 
to stand for election, as he had been a member of the District 
Local Board for several years. While encouraging him, Shahu 
said that men like Patil who had experience of public work 
should serve the people in a spirit of self-sacrifice and rise to the 
occasion. His associate Kirtiwanrao Nimbalkar, who was a 
colleague of D. R. Bhosle, stood for election and was successful. 
He was a Police Sub-Inspector and had devoted his life to the 
service of the people. Shahu also encouraged Vichare, his retir¬ 
ed State Engineer, to contest a seat from Ratnagiri District. 

At this juncture Shahu’s two brilliant associates Shripatrao 
Shinde and Valchand Kothari were fighting o\er a question 
which worried Shahu exceedingly. It was whether the non- 
Brahmins should cooperate with the Liberals in the Deccan. 
Shinde frankly and rightly said that the Liberal politicians who 
were mainly Brahmins were apathetic to the problem of the non- 
Brahmins and would simply reap the benefit of the non-Rrahmin 
votes. Kothari favoured a common front with the Liberals like 
Professor Kale, Professor Jog, Professor Patwardhan and Kelkar 
as they had expressed sympathy for the problems of non- 
Brahmins and tried to help to promote social reforms. It was 
Shripatrao Shinde’s opinion that they were merely showing lip- 
sympathy and trying to exploit the non-Brahmin opposition to 
the Tilak group rather than to help the real reform. But Shahu 
wanted them to close their ranks, as he feared that disunity in 
their camp would ruin their work. 

The point of difference between Kothari and Shripatrao 
Shinde was not superficial. Kothari was annoyed when the non- 
Brahmin leaders defended every act of the British Government. 
He did nbt like the idea that the non-Brahmin leaden should 
be in league with the British Government. But it was bound 
to happen when their leadership was based on Shahu’s policy, 
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and Shahu was a Mend of the British Government. It was the 
view of Shripatraof Shinde and others that because the non* 
Brahmins were backward and helpless, they could not afford to 
incur the enmity of the British Government and thus fight with 
the Brahmins and the British on two fronts. 

Shahu tried to bridge the widening gulf between the two 
camps by using all his influence in favour of unity among the 
leaders of the second order. With that aim in view he wrote to 
JLatthe on April 10, 1920: “You differ from Kothari on certain 
points. I have great respect for Kothari, but 1 cannot wholly 
agree with his view that we should always work in conjunction 
with the Brahmins." Shahu also wrote to D. B. Randive, poet, 
writer and social worker, in the matter. Randive was a friend of 
both Kothari and Shinde. Praising Kothari in his letter, Shahu 
requested Randive either to bring about a compromise between 
Kothari and Shinde or to suggest some other way out. He him- 
self would try to put an end to the controversy.® 

11 

Shahu had been often writing to Lord Willingdon and request¬ 
ing him to lay the foundation stone of the Shivaji Marathi 
High School at Poona. Lord Willingdon was avoiding it, giving 
good and polite reasons; for he did not desire to embarrass the 
Governor of Bombay. At this time Shahu expressed the anxiety 
of a devoted ruler. In his letter he observed gravely: “We are, 
I am afraid, in for a famine and the prospects are gloomy unless 
we have plentiful and timely rains from the north-eastern 
monsoon.” 

On September 20, 1920, Shahu wrote to a high official that he 
was thinking of publishing his manifesto condemning the non- 
co-operation movement. This he was doing in his usual over- 
enthusiastic way. But it was uncalled fori The non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement was spreading like wild fire all over the 
country, and Shahu thought it was the duty of a loyalist and 
well-wisher of the Empire to go forward and check its 
“contagion”. In his letter he stated: “Gandhi is a dreamer, 
thoroughly unpractical and quite out of touch with the 
mass of the people.” However, Shahu publicly praised 
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Gandhi’s selfless life and admired his character. Moreover he 
had paid him a visit at Ahmedabad. 

To many Liberals and enlightened statesmen, Gandhi seemed 
to be visionary and unrealistic. Some newspapers called him a 
mad Pir or irresponsible fakir. But there are qualities always 
more to admire in a great man than to despise. 

In his Nasik speech in April 1920, Shahu had paid glowing 
tributes to Gandhi by describing him as “a solitary instance of 
a personality that claims our tribute ot love and respect.” At 
this time Shahu was invited to preside over the Maratha Edu¬ 
cational Conference which was to be held at Baramati in October 
1920. As he wanted to put his views before all the Marathas, 
especially regarding the non-cooperation movement, he wanted 
to seize the opportunity of presiding over the conference. Giving 
this reason for his acceptance of the invitation, Shahu wrote 
to the Government that since he had attended the Hubli Con¬ 
ference people felt that he was prohibited from taking part in 
conferences. He wanted to remove that idea from the minds of 
the people, and so he should be given permission to attend the 
Educational Conference at Baramati. 

Shahu was struggling hard to bring about a compromise 
between Shinde and Kothari. On September IS he wrote to 
Kothari to close the ranks at all costs and work in union with 
others, not to allow a schism to develop in the movement. ’’Let 
us,” he said, "not be laughed at by others. Already the opposite 
party is trying to sow dissensions among us. We shall be helping 
them. ... If quarrels commence even now, how can we raise a 
building on such a foundation of sand?” “It pains me most,” 
he wrote to another non-Brahmin worker, “to read the contro¬ 
versy between Vijayi Maratha and Jagaruk.” To Shripatrao 
Shinde he appealed for peace. “If you are a true Maratha,” he 
said, "bear the Jagaruk *$ all attacks with patience. But have 
done with this disunion. . .. Go to Kothari and join hands with 
him.” Again, cm September 18 Shahu appealed to both Kothari 
and Shinde to accept Latthe’s formula in connection with the 
points at issue. They soon accepted his advice, and he hoped 
to find every one of the non-Brahmin journalists woiking hand 
in hand to strengthen the party and fight the common battle. 

Shahu presided over a function on August 15, 1920, in the 
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compound of the Rajaram Industrial School, Kolhapur. Speak* 
mg on the occasion, he said that he was very proud of the artisans 
and the labourers of Kolhapur. He added that in order to en¬ 
courage them he used whatever articles they made in Kolhapur. 
Those who took the Swadeshi vow should try to find out what 
new industries could be started in the country; for its prosperity 
depended upon trade and industry. 

The agricultural industry, Shahu proceeded, should be 
modernised, for the produce per acre was below average in India. 
So priority should be given to it. He was not in favour of 
capitalism as conflicts between capital and labour developed in 
that system. The fate and progress of labour must not be 
dependent on the caprice, selfishness and judgment of capitalists. 
This system, he continued, would not work in India; so he en¬ 
couraged the labour and the farmers to form co-operative 
societies and co-operative credit societies, and divide the divi¬ 
dends among themselves. The exodus to the cities could then 
be stopped. 7 

The caste system was a dangerous disease and they should look 
beyond it. They should not forget that they were Indians, and 
it was their responsibility to make efforts to improve the lot of 
the people as a whole. 

Shahu was in Bombay on September 20, 1920, and stayed there 
for a week. The merchants at Crawford Market held a reception 
in his honour on September 25, 1920. The function was attend¬ 
ed by about twenty thousand people. After Thorat and Shri- 
patrao Shinde had made welcome speeches on behalf of the 
people, Shahu in reply said that he was making efforts to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of humanity in India. The poor should not 
launch any non-co-operation movement against the British, but 
should do so against those who did not cooperate with them. 
With the help of the British, they should make educational 
progress, and stand up for their rights. 8 

Shahu’s encouragement to the spread of the principles of the 
Arya Samaj, the establishment of the Vedic School and the Satya 
Shodhak jalasa, put the orthodox Brahmins on the defensive. 
They held ‘Brahmin-protection Conferences and meetings’ at 
Pandharpur and Alandi, the stronghold of the Brahmin priests, 
protesting against the vital propaganda of the Satya Shodhak 
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Samtj. Sakhare Buwa presided over the Pandharpur Conference* 
Speaking at it, Chavande Buwa, a noted mealy-mouthed orthodox 
author, explained briefly how the caste-rules should be observed 
mid told the conference that the Varkari school of thought was 
not against Brahminism. 9 These protests against the Satya 
Shodhak jalasas went on for months. It was a fact that some 
British officers prohibited the Satya Shodhakas from singing cer¬ 
tain songs when these deteriorated into filthy abuse; but their 
songs and lectures exposed the unsocial acts of Brahmins and 
their priests. 

A few days earlier, the priests at Narsobawadi had misused 
their authority and religion in prohibiting some Daivadnyas 
from entering the precincts of the temple and beating them up. 10 
Shahu, in order to bring the culprits to book, borrowed the 
services of C. A. Kincaid from the Bombay Government and 
appointed him to try the case, and the priests had to go to jail 
to do penance. 

Shahu removed another discrimination in religious matters 
and did away with Brahmin privileges in Kolhapur. Tn the 
famous Mahalaxmi temple there were two reservoirs, one for 
the Brahmins and another for the Shudras. A certain social 
reformer touched the reservoir reserved for the Brahmins and 
the result was that the reservoir was declared open to all after 
a great deal of discussion in the Press. 


The followers of Tilak wanted to humiliate Shahu as his 
followers had broken up several meetings of Tilak. Shahu had 
also set up candidates for the election in Maharashtra and 
challenged them. An opportunity came their way when, on 
October 3, 1920, the Shivaji Society of Poona held its annual 
meeting at Vithal Dharmashala in Bhavani Peth under the 
presidentship of Shahu Chhatrapati. He was the permanent 
President of the society which was helping the Backward Classes. 
One of the objects of the society was to promote the welfare of 
the Marathas in matters social, cultural and religious. It was a 
gathering feu- social and educational purposes. After Baburao 
Jagtap read the annual report, V. R. Shinde, B. V. Jadhav and 
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Wandekar s^oke cm the occasion and maintained, in the course 
of their s peeches, that the Maharaja of Kolhapur had the right 
to settle religious and racial questions. 11 They made references 
to Dr. Kurtakoti. After this, one Rambhau Arjun Cole came to 
the President, Shahu, and asked permission to speak for five 
minutes. Not knowing that he was a trouble-maker, Shahu 
granted him permission to speak, although some objected to it. 
Gole began deprecating the references to Dr. Kurtakoti, and 
condemned the autocracy of the Shankaracharya and the 
Maharaja in religious matters. He also denied the authority 
of Shivaji and added that no one need show any regard at all for 
Shivaji. Upon this the peace of the meeting ended, and they 
hauled Gole down. Kashinath Thakoji Jadhav and Pratap More, 
stooges of the Tilak party, seized the opportunity to kick up a 
row. As a consequence, a scuffle ensued in which several men 
like Gangaji Kalbhor and Baburao Jedhe weie badly injured. 
Khaserao Jadhav hurriedly thanked the Maharaja and declared 
that the meeting had terminated. Like a rock, Shahu stood there 
six foot five when the tides of rioters were dashing against one 
another around him. P. C. Patil and Khaserao Jadhav bra\ely 
stood by Shahu. The disorderly conduct of the trouble-makers 
went on for about an hour. Two or three motor-cars were held 
up, but were let off as they belonged to persons other than Shahu. 
But Shahu escaped in a private motor-car. At the place of meet¬ 
ing there were no police from the very beginning. 

Shahu did not make a speech at the meeting and reached his 
residence safely as it seemed that the crowd had no intention of 
hurting him personally. Their only object in provoking the 
scuffle was to create a disturbance and to compel the Govern¬ 
ment to prohibit Shahu from making speeches outside Kolhapur. 
And this was the last time that Shahu appeared on a public 
platform in Maharashtra outside Kolhapur. 

It was rumoured that a plot had been hatched at the house of 
one Davare by Kashinath Thakoji Jadhav and Pitamber 
Marwadi, and the disturbance at the meeting was the result of 
this plot. It was revealed that Gole of Bombay was lodging with 
Kashinath Thakoji Jadhav, the Brahmin instigators being careful 
not to be prominent on the scene. What B. V. Jadhav and 
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V. R. Shinde said at the meeting was a historical fact, that the 
ruler of a State had die sole power to end religious disputes. 

Prabodhankar Thackeray pointed out that it was Shahu Maha¬ 
raja of Satara who settled the dispute over the gadi of Ramdas. 
At this time the real intention of Shahu was to sound the opinion 
of the leading Marathas on the creation of a separate and 
independent gadi of Jagadguru, which he had planned. 

Immediately after the meeting, Shahu wrote to Montgomerie 
on October 4, 1920, giving him the details of the meeting. In a 
very disappointing reply, Montgomerie observed that he was 
afraid the Governor would be uneasy when he read Shahu'g 
letter. He said it was most unfortunate that Shahu should have 
been present at a meeting characterised by such rowdiness. 
Montgomerie feared that the whole matter would be misrepre¬ 
sented, distorted in the Press. The baser spirits would imitate 
this rowdism and it would increase the responsibility of Govern¬ 
ment officers. “I would earnestly advise Your Highness," he 
went on, “to abstain for the present from appearing on public 
platforms and at meetings where anything savouring of politics 
is likely to be discussed.” And instead of punishing the wrong¬ 
doers and provocators, Montgomerie asked Shahu not to go to 
Baramati, as political feelings were running high and he would 
feel much easier in mind if Shahu did not expose himself to 
insult and annoyance by going there. 

Replying to Montgomerie, Shahu said that though the assump¬ 
tion that the Bhawani Peth meeting was political, was baseless, 
he would accept the advice in the spirit of resignation befitting a 
saint, and ease the tension of his family and friends. But the 
Governor came down to Poona and reassured Shahu and pro¬ 
mised him help. 

Shahu was afraid that self-government would be given to India 
when the country was not prepared for it, and that it would be 
in the hands of the Brahmin bureaucracy. His diagnosis was 
correct, but his prescription was wrong. Because he was against 
the Tilak party and the non-cooperation movement, his attack 
came back upon him like a boomerang. The real object of his 
opponents was to ward off the danger which threatened their 
leadership in Maharashtra once the masses were awakened. And 
Shahu was their inspirer and organiser, defender and leader. 
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In spite of this trouble and tension, Shahu’s work was going on 
as usual. He wrote on October 4 to Sedon, Government official, 
recommending Kadana foe being nominated to the Council to 
represent the interests of the Depressed Classes. He was doing 
this because Dr. Ambedkar had introduced Kadam to him and 
spoken highly of him. Three months earlier, on the eve of 
Ambedkar’s sailing for England, Shahu had asked Dr. Ambedkar 
to undertake a prosecution against somebody “whether it was 
substantial or not”. “The point is that,” Shahu observed, “you 
should become known in England when everyone will inquire 
who started these famous prosecutions.” Shahu did not mention 
the name of the person against whom the prosecution was to be 
launched. 

The Poona politicians and trouble-makers did not stop at that 
point. They instigated their hirelings to proceed against Shahu 
and his colleagues for rioting and causing injuries. Accordingly, 
on behalf of Balwant More, A. E. Apte presented a complaint on 
October 4, 1920, to the City Magistrate of Poona against Shahu 
Chhatrapati, Bhaskerrao Jadhav, P. C. Patil, Shripatrao Shinde— 
editor of Vijayi Maratha and some others under sections 123 and 
147 of the Indian Penal Code for alleged injuries and rioting at 
the meeting held on Sunday, October 3, 1920. The case was 
adjourned to October 13, 1920. 

Shahu was not unnerved by these developments. He took a 
decisive step in connection with the appointment of the 
Kshatriya Maratha Jagadguru by installing Sadashiv Laxman 
Patil on the ancient gadi of Mauni Maharaj of Patgaon on 
October 12, 1920. Mauni Maharaj was a Maratha saint tradi¬ 
tionally worshipped by Shivaji and the Marathas. Several 
Kshatriya institutions and influential men had approached the 
Chhatrapati to appoint somebody to the post of Jagadguru in 
the Patgaon Math. To the vacant gadi Sadashiv Laxman Patil 
was appointed Kshatriya Maratha Jagadguru on a yearly grant 
of Rs. 1,200 for his household expenses. He was a college 
student and a student of Sanskrit and Philosophy. He was allow¬ 
ed to initiate two disciples one of whom could succeed him, or if 
his son was found fit for the position, he could be appointed to 
the post with the permission of the Chhatrapati. 13 


sc—ae 
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I£ none of these persons was found fit to ascend the gadi, there 
was no objection to bringing any other Maratha to the gadi. 
Some land was given to the Jagadguru in addition to die pro¬ 
perty at Patgaon. Some decorative animals also were gifted for 
the dignity of the Jagadguru. On November 8, 1920, the 
Dewan ordered the officers to do everything in accordance with 
the Chhatrapati’s directions. 

On October 12, 1920, a Darbar was held to instal the Jagad¬ 
guru on the gadi at Patgaon where the Maratha priests invoked 
blessings on him with Vedic mantras. Shahu did the obeisance 
most solemnly and others, like Latthe, followed suit. But 
Bhaskerrao Jadhav, a fearless Satya-Shodhakite, refused to do so, 
although he held a high post in the State. At once Shahu asked 
him to leave the Darbar. He did so instantly. After the Darbar 
was over, Shahu Chhatrapati went to Bhaskerrao Jadhav, express¬ 
ed admiration for his courage and honesty and forgave him. 18 
Another officer who refused to do obeisance to the Jagadguru 
was fined a hundred rupees for his impertinence. 14 

Keshavrao Thackeray fearlessly and rightly criticised Shahu 
for creating a Kshatra Jagadguru, and that too for Marathas. 
The leader who wanted to abolish caste, created a Kshatriya 
Maratha Jagadguru, which title Shahu soon converted into 
Kshatra Jagadguru. The creation of Kshatra Jagadguru implied 
that Shahu accepted the caste system, although he broke the 
monopoly of the Brahmins to officiate as priests at all func¬ 
tions. The step was rather regressive and created an oscilla¬ 
tion in thought, causing a deviation from the progressive 
movement. 

Yet it was a fact that Shahu asked the new Jagadguru to 
eliminate any agent between God and Man. The Jagadguru 
was Allowed the privilege of marriage and it seems that the 
Jagadguru was a sort of administrator in religious matters and 
not a representative of God. If it was an arrangement for the 
Marathas, his designation was aptly described as Kshatra 
Maratha Jagadguru. It was a shock to the reformers, and they 
interpreted it as a move towards a new slavery. This also 
meant that Shahu had excluded the non-Maratha communities 
from his fold. 
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Although Shahu created a Kshatra Jagadguru, he waft 
no longer a blind believer in religion as he was in his youth. 
His exposition of and attack on Brahminism and the Puranas 
grew relentlessly. He gradually changed his ideas about God 
and religion and in the closing days of his life he rame to believe 
that “God does not require worship, faith and prayers". In 
his unpublished pamphlet which he called “Challenge" 16 
he propounded his ideas. “God is not all powerful because He 
is a prisoner bound by his own laws." According to his new 
faith, mere faith and prayer were futile. A man could be pro¬ 
pitiated by praise or through the influence of a middle man 
who may be paid. But God, he said, could not be thus won 
over. “If God is all-pervading and all-present," he asked, “why 
should He need a middle man or flattery, prayers and faith? 
If he is all-knowing and all-embracing, how could you deceive 
him?" So he said, “Praise man but not God." 

“God requires," he continued, “good actions and not praise. 
The Revealed Books are a mere myth. The Christian belief that 
a man is absolved from his sins by confessing to a priest is a wrong 
belief. If God is one, how is it that His revealed word is so 
diverse and contained in so many inspired books? Our own 
Scriptures are full of immoral and obscene stories. Why 
should we take them as Scriptures? The authors of books 
which have interposed go-betweens between men and God 
ought to be prosecuted for fraud.” 

Shahu’s pamphlet gives a pathetic description of the woes 
which the n on-Brahmin Hindus suffered through the cunning 
and trickery of the priesthood. It makes men believe that a 
stone image is a god whose pleasure is held by itself in the 
palms of its own hands and that even the touch of devoted non- 
Brahmins pollutes the god (in the image) and that even the 
chastity of the non-Brahmin lady is a fit sacrifice before its sinful 
altar. 

“The efficacy," he continued, “of virtuous action must be 
believed in. Astrology is a fraud. It is created by selfish priests. 
Good action is the basis of man’s highest greatness. Images 
axe merely the instruments of priestcraft. The caste or even the 
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Varna system is a fraud. It is said that the four Vamas were 
hated on difference of qualities and actions. But has not even 
a Brahmin, doing the workof his class, also to serve at least the 
members of his own family? 1 Each individual belongs mofe or 
less to all four classes/’ 

Shahu did not agree with the theories and views propounded 
by the priestly hierarchy of the Brahmins. But it did ftot neces¬ 
sarily mean that no ecclesiastical organisation was necessary for 
the attainment of social good. He did not want to destroy all 
organisations root and branch, but he only wanted to purify the 
priestly system. The Satya Shodhak Samaj did not hold that 
there should be no religions or religious heads. What it wanted 
to object to was the agent who professed to promise spiritual 
welfare in return for some benefit to be conferred upon him and 
whose intervention was claimed to be unavoidable. 

/'Whoever/' said a Satya-Shodhakite, "purposely raised a wall 
of ignorance between God and Man, the devotee, with the hope 
of securing some profit' to himself—it is such Gurus (Priests) 
that the Samaj ostracizes.” “In this country,” observed Mukund- 
rao Patil, editor of Dina Mitra, "the liberal minded Shahu 
Chhatrapati was courageously carrying on the work of creating 
this new consciousness among many castes/’ 10 

Shahu had now launched a movement for destroying the socio- 
religious organisations of the priesthood in the Deccan. To put 
it in a nutshell, he was destroying the monopoly of the priest 
class based on birth. 

L. Robertson had written to Shahu on October 16, 1920, that 
it was not advisable for him to visit Baramati. He hoped that 
Shahu was not contemplating reprisals. "I am,” Robertson 
observed, "quite in favour of the general ideas underlying the 
work of the Satya Shodhak Samaj, but it does not appear to me 
that their propagation is advanced by hurling epithets at Brah¬ 
mins.” Hie Resident informed Shahu that he trusted Shahu 
would see that a very small party went from Kolhapur to foe 
•conference at Baramati. 

In foe Poona Court, foe Magistrate omitted Shahu’s name for 
want of jurisdiction. Vet his opponents made a revision appli¬ 
cation. Shahu wrote to several rulers asking them whether there 
were cases in which British Courts had been required to take 
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action against the Ruling Princes under the ordinary criminal 
law. He sent Karichanis, one of die officers in his confidence, to 
Indore to luring this information. 

Shahu was not Sure of what would be the decision of the 
Court on the revision application. Anyhow, he wanted to 
extricate himself from the situation, and so he wrote on October 
20, to the British officers that there was nothing wrong in his 
conduct at the meeting. “Now," he said, “if they go to fabri- 
cate evidence, I shall be helpless. There is no influence behind 
the Jedhe party, they have no stuff and they are not men of 
education. Government alone can save me.” Yet again Shahu 
requested Montgomerie not to ask him to refuse the Baramati 
invitation, because they would think, “I am a deserter and people 
will lose all confidence and faith in me.” 

It was part of Shahu’s strategy to bide his time when he was 
helpless, but he again asserted his stand when the position im¬ 
proved. Montgomerie and Robertson expressed their opinion 
that Shahu Chhatrapati was not amenable to the criminal juris¬ 
diction of British Indian Courts. Therefore they asked him not 
to worry about the case as he was afraid to move out lest the 
Magistrate issue a process at any time. 

Jitendra Narayan Bhoop from London wrote to Shahu on 
December 3, 1920, that Wilborn Court in Britain had refused to 
admit his case in 1908 when the Magistrates came to know from 
him that he was the son of the Maharaja of Cooch Behar. The 
Magistrate had said that he had no jurisdiction to try the case. 
“By the comity of nations a reigning sovereign is treated as 
exempt from the criminal as well as civil jurisdiction of all other 
countries.” This was the position in the British law. 17 

The prosecution, knowing now that the Chhatrapati as a 
Prince was not amenable to the jurisdiction of the British Court, 
was willing to withdraw the case, provided Shahu stopped 
helping the Maratha League and the Satya Shodhak Samaj. On 
October 23 Shahu wrote to Montgomerie that the Maratha 
League was a political body and he had nothing to do with it. 
“I have,” he observed, “declared many a time that I am not a 
follower of the Satya Shodhak Samaj, but I am not willing to 
give up the work of the downtrodden masses and that of loyally 
supporting the Government.” On November 4 the Governor 
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wrote to Shfthu that he might rely on the protection of the Bom- 
bay Government, but he had no power to prevent the case going 
to the High Court. But if it went there. Government would do 
all in its power to protect the dignity of His Highness. The un¬ 
fortunate occurrence indicated, the Governor added, the undesir¬ 
ability of ruling Princes taking an active part in party political 
movements in British India. 

At this stage, Keshavrao Thackeray received from Shahu a 
gift of Rs. 1,000 to enable him to do his literary work in the 
cause of social reform. Acknowledging the help Thackeray 
wrote on October 27, 1920, that no pains, either intellectual or 
physical, would be spared by him to strengthen the mission 
which Shahu devotedly espoused. 

V 

There were attempts at compromise through Khaserao Jadhav, 
a soft-spoken and well-intentioned man. Through him the 
Poona group tried to bring pressure upon Shahu to yield. Khase¬ 
rao Jadhav, who stayed for three weeks in Poona after the 
Bhawani Peth meeting, wrote to Shahu on October 21 that he 
(More) was willing to withdraw the complaint provided Shahu 
was graciously pleased to assure him that he would not support 
the members of the Maratha League and the Satya Shodhak 
Samaj. “At least,” he proceeded, “such is my impression. At 
any rate Your Highness can take a neutral position and thus 
bring all the Marathas together. Your Highness is the natural 
leader of the Marathas. All should look up to you for guidance. 
The position that is created is unnatural. It is likely to cause 
you unnecessary worry. I doubt whether you should get yourself 
entangled and that for no good. If you would kindly wire to me 
tomorrow that you will give a necessary assurance, the case will 
be withdrawn and till your Highness* arrival, a postponement 
will be asked for. I leave Your Highness to decide what you 
think best. The proposal of Kothari is fair and it will avoid 
many complications.” 

Shahu gave him a spirited and historic reply characteristic of 
a maker of history. He said: “I am not a Satya Shodhak. Nor 
am I connected with the League. This is true, but if you tell 
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me tomorrow to give up my friendship with Mr. P. C Patil or 
Mir. Shripatrao Shinde whom I have brought up like children, or 
that I should abandon my wife because (her brother) Babasaheb 
Khanvilkar is a Satya Shodhak or that I should forget my 
fraternal relationship with Bapusaheb, his wife and brother-in- 
law (the Parmekars) as they are Satya Samajists, what shall I do? 

.. Though I am a slave of the Marathas, I am not prepared 
to change my opinions. I am not ready to give up my ideal. I 
shall listen to you, nay, even to the meanest Maratha. ... So I 
am not going to be insolent towards any Maratha. I am their 
slave. I am now with a complaint on my head and am in 
difficulties, very stupendous difficulties and therefore in all humi¬ 
lity 1 request that you should teU me to do anything to elevate 
the Marathas after consulting your M.G. etc. Any progressive 
Maratha may demand any service from me. I am not puffed up 
today because the complaint has been dismissed. But I am ready 
to obey any order which you all will give me consistently with 
my traditions and character.” In another letter of the same 
day, Shahu wrote: “You know I never take beef or wines. But 
there are some Princes, and gentlemen too, who do this and 
deny having done so. But I shall always say that I do a thing 
when in fact I do it. I shall never give up friendly and allied 
communities. ... I am made to suffer for plain speaking and 1 
am ready to suffer for it. I shall obey you, but don’t tell me to 
forsake any principles. I shall not go against my ideals. . . . 
I know full well that all this is intended to frighten me. But 
I shall never be frightened. . . . The charge of having 
stopped the oblations to the Pandharpur shrine brought against 
me is false. I have maintained the offerings as before. But 
instead of their being used to feed the idle and lazy fellows, I 
have arranged to utilise them for encouraging learning. That is, 
the offerings are to go to feed students and if the priests of the 
temple object to their removal, the oblations are to be offered 
beyond their limits and then utilised by the students.” 

Shahu was to go to Bombay to bid farewell to Wodehouse 
who was retiring. All British officers advised him not to stop at 
Poona or to palaver with his enemy. He met the Governor on 
November 5, 1920, and had a pleasant talk with him. He told 
the Governor that at that time the non-Brahmin Association 
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and the Satya Shodhak ought rigorously to counteract ’Gandhi's 
mischief and he had created a party at Nasik. If non- 
cooperation once took root, it would grow strong. And in spite 
of the attacks in newspapers Hke Rajkaran, Lokasangraha, Kesari, 
Sandeth and other* he would go on till he was useful to the 
Government and to the lowest classes. 

Just then Khaserao Jadhav, to his great shock, realised that 
the so-called leaders of the Brahmins could descend very low in 
their tactics. So he again wrote to Shahu on November 9, 1920. 
He said: “Till the Poona affairs I thought, as yon well know 
that we should take Brahmins with us. I am now convinced 
after three weeks' stay in Poona, that the Brahmins are an in¬ 
corrigible lot. After all it seems the line of policy you had so 
long followed is correct. I do not, however, give you much credit 
for this as you live in the midst of Maharashtra while I am in 
Gujarat." The Marathas and others, he added, should work 
independently of the Brahmins but not on the principle of 
hatred but purely for the sake of making the masses independent, 
that is, to make them stand on their own legs and to make them 
learn the principles of self-help." 

Khaserao Jadhav said he advised the people against non¬ 
cooperation, but found the policy had a deep appeal to the 
potasses. He told the masses in C.P. and Berar that Shahu was 
not in favour of non-co-operation. The masses were slow to 
say that the British Government was callous with regard to their 
interests. In Berar and C.P., Khaserao added, no boy was allow¬ 
ed to appear for the Matriculation Examination after the age 
of 20, while this rule did not apply to Muslim boys. 

"A strong suggestion," Khaserao further observed in his letter, 
"was made to me that instead of accepting your leadership we 
should be guided by Mahatma Gandhi. People know that you 
are their natural leader. But they have equally begun to realise 
that you are helpless to lead them on account of your political 
relations with the British Government." Because of Shahu’s 
inability to lead them, the people said they should now accept 
Gandhi’s leadership, he added. 

Khaserao then referred to Gandhi’s speech at Bhawani Peth 
which he had delivered on November 5, denouncing the Brah- 
Igips’ low tactics as well as the tactics of the Government which 
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bo called Satanic. 2a Khaaetao’s view ‘‘Gandhi want! to unite 
lntfifl, aad the method* he has adopted in Maharashtra are such 
as will easily bring the Marathas and the allied castes round his 
flag of non-ccKoperation/' 

Concluding his letter, Khaserao said, “I hope, by the grace of 
God, leaders like you trill stem the tide and prevent the Marathas 
falling under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi." 

It is evident that Khaserao was much influenced by Gandhi's 
speech which the Mahatma had made at Bhawani Peth. At this 
time the views of Gandhi on the caste system and on Vamashram 
Dharma were not well known. It is true that Gandhi on 
August 22, 1920, had told the Brahmins at Madras that in their 
arrogance, the distinction which they had drawn between them* 
selves and the other castes was as diabolical as the distinction 
drawn by European races between themselves and the darker 
races. Gandhi had repeated his opinion in Young India of 
October 27, 1920, that the treatment of non-Brahmins by the 
Brahmins was as satanic as the treatment given to Indians by 
the British. 

But Gandhi, in order to win over the Maharashtra Congress 
leaders, who were mostly Brahmins, to his side in the non-co- 
operation movement, modified his statement at the Bhawani Peth 
meeting. He said that the problem of non-Brahmins in Madras 
was different and very acute. He asserted that he had »aid at 
Madras that the Brahmin treatment of the Panchamas was as 
Satanic as the treatment meted out by the bureaucracy to 
Indians. He now used the word Panchamas instead of the word 
non-Brahmins! “So long," he added, “we had not got rid of the 
satanism in us, we were not fit to overcome it in others." Gandhi 
concluded, “I am an orthodox Hindu. I am a Vaishnava. I 
am a staunch believer in Vamashram.” 18 

In a statement he issued after the rowdyism at Poona, Shahu 
said: “Mahatma Gandhi seems to have changed his opinion. I 
am not sure whether he wants us to go back to the Vedic times. 
But I would like to say to him, ‘No thanks, we cannot put the 
clock back.’ The revival of the old system would inevitably mean 
revival of the social slavery from which the Depressed Classes 
were being emancipated.” 
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It is evident that Shahu’s views on the caste system were mom 
radical and revolutionary than those of Gandhi. But because of 
his political and constitutional position he could not take a 
radical political view of the situation in India as a whole, and 
most of the Indian leaders of his day were not far away from the 
political stand he had taken in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. All knew that he had declared himself in favour of 
swaraj. 

Though now in troubled waters, Shahu's work for the uplift 
of the people continued uninterruptedly. In October 1920 he 
had passed the Hindu Code and it came into force from Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1920. The special significance of the Hindu Code was 
that it anticipated all the social changes that took place in the 
next fifty years in Maharashtra. In short, the Hindu Code re¬ 
moved the discriminations that had been maintained for ages 
between the lower and the higher classes based on the caste 
system or Vamashram Dharma. The revolutionary part it 
played was that the Mitakshar system, which had derived its 
principles of inequality and injustice as regards legitimate child¬ 
ren and succession rights, was abandoned, and the divorce laws 
were simplified. Adoption of sister’s son was now permissible 
in all Hindu classes. What is most important the courts were 
given powers to allow divorce by consent. Shahu had the Code 
drawn up with much care and in consultation with Beaman, 
the retired Chief Justice of Bombay. The laws were simplified 
and codified in such a way that it would not be a paradise 
for lawyers. Every Hindu was made equal before the law. This 
act of rational, social reconstruction made Kolhapur a progres¬ 
sive State, more progressive than most of the States in India. 

Shahu wrote to J. B. W. Merewether, the new Resident, on 
November 16, 1920, that Bhaskarrao Jadhav was a trusted officer 
of his, a man of patience, experience and courage. And giving 
the Resident his impression of Gandhi’s personality, Shahu 
said, "One thing is certain, that Gandhi is a very strong striking 
personality.” Merewether hoped that Shahu's relations with him 
would continue to be harmonious. 

At this stage the British Government announced the establish¬ 
ment of the Princes’ Chamber/ Shahu wrote to the Government 
that as the Princes were not sufficiently educated, a President 
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selected from among themselves would inspire in them greater 
freedom of debate and confidence than would be the case in the 
august presence of His Excellency. 

Brahmin newspapers like the Rajkaran and Lokashakti and 
Lokasangraha kept vilifying Shahu. Vithal Waman Hadap, who 
was a resident of Kolhapur, had started Lokashahi in Bombay, 
launching a virulent attack on Shahu, his family and his Darbar. 
It raised a hue and cry against the Darbar for the alleged perse* 
cution of the Brahmin Kulkamis and against his alleged raising 
of the unworthy to high posts. Hadap had declared on Decern* 
ber IS, 1920, that he was bringing out a special number on Shahu 
and his State. On December 10, 1920, Shahu requested the Bom* 
bay Government to make inquiries into the matter and informed 
it that “the editor of the paper was a female actor in dramas and 
has committed petty-thefts and was a cheat who has not paid his 
hotel charges.” Shahu further said that he had stopped making 
speeches and led the life of a sportsman and an administrator. 

“It is cowardly,” Shahu observed indignantly, “to print a book 
like this when I cannot attack others or defend myself or put my 
case before the public . . . although I am not a Satya Shodhak 
Samajist, they make me out one in order that I should be hated 
by the public” 

The Lokashahi was circulated in Kolhapur and the Kulkamis 
praised it highly. Shahu had to take drastic steps against its 
influence. Early in December, the Patil of Chinchali was dismiss¬ 
ed for having read out the Lokashahi to some people. Its scur¬ 
rilous remarks against the members of his family wrung his 
heart. On December 21, 1920, Shahu wrote to Maharani Laxmi- 
bai: “You are certainly aware of what is published in the 
Lokasangraha of December 20, under the heading “The Kshatriya 
Purdah Ladies of Kolhapur.” You must be remembering that 
some time back Kurtakoti published a similar mean attack 
against Her Highness Akasaheb Maharaj. The Brahmin Press 
has reached the climax in defaming us and our family. If you 
are my true wife, you will do away with the Brahmin priests 
henceforward and get all religious rites done by the Kshatriya 
priest of your own caste. Never swerve from this determina¬ 
tion." He wrote a similar letter to his brother, daughter, 
daughter-in-law and brother’s wife. 
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Yet the Maharani was not firm la her mind. So Shahu used a 
rase. He got her Brahmin priest to read Chapter 69 of the 
Matsya Parana in which every non-Brahmin woman is enjoined 
to take the vow of feeding the Brahmin to his heartfa content and 
submitting her person for his enjoyment every Sunday. Hearing 
this, rite Maharani stood up deeply excited and bade goodbye to 
her priest once for all. She asked the Maratha priest to officiate 
thereafter at all religious rites. 

By nature the Maharani was kind-hearted, sagacious and 
resolute. She had a good knowledge of the Ayurvedic system of 
medicine and she prescribed for her domestic servants and her 
relatives as their benefactor. An expert at needlework, she 
embroidered vivid pictures of lions, tigers, elephants and birds. 
She was also a connoisseur of pearls and jewels. 

A. B. Latthe was elected to the Central Assembly and the most 
important Bill he later introduced was relating to the abolition 
of the system of village priests. Unfortunately Khaparde and 
Srinivas Sastri helped the orthodox members to defeat it. 

At last, the complaints in the Poona Court were disposed of on 
December 25, 1920. The Magistrate discharged all the accused 
and held that a Ruling Prince was not subject to the jurisdiction 
of a British Court. On December 26, 1920, Shahu heartily and 
gratefully thanked the Government for their sympathies with 
him in his trouble, and the way in which the matter had been 
dealt with. 



CHAPTER 25 


Not a Traitor but Saviour 


Shahu wrote to Resident Meiewether on January 3, 1921, that 
his detectives in the Brahmin camp had informed him of the 
efforts the Brahmins were making to show that Shahu was the 
cause of agitation and unrest between the Brahmins and the non* 
Brahmins in the whole of British India, especially in the Bombay 
Presidency and outside it. And indeed it was a fact as true as 
the statement made by Chirol in his Indian Unrest that Tilak 
was the father of unrest in India. Of course Tilak was concerned 
with the political unrest whereas Shahu was with the social. 
Shahu protested against it as did Tilak, but these were unofficial 
titles conferred on them by their enemies who gave the people the 
correct estimate of their work. 

The Chief of Sangli did not encourage the trouble-makers in 
Kolhapur State, but Miraj was rather indifferent and the Chief 
of Aundh was taking the lead because Shahu had been a friend 
of the deposed Chief of Aundh. There were some scuffles in 
Aundh, and a few Brahmins were injured. As these Brahmins 
lodged a complaint to the Resident against Shahu, Shahu asked 
him to keep an open mind, hear what both sides had to say and 
judge for himself. Shahu then added a note and observed 
solemnly: “Rightly or wrongly, I have taken the side of the non- 
Brahmins for the last twenty-five years. Then it was approved 
by the Government and I think the Government approve it even 
now. My betraying the non-Brahmins at the present time would 
ruin me in their eyes. So I am trying to retire slowly and gra¬ 
dually so that I may not lose their confidence.” 1 

Shahu visited Madras early in the first week of January 1921 
and stayed there as a guest of Lord Willingdon, the Governor of 
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Madras. The Madras Governor did not male his visit official a* 
it might have surprised George Lloyd if his Principal Ruling 
Prince assisted Willingdon in welcoming the Duke of Cfcmnaughtv 
expected to visit Madras shortly. The main object of Shahu’s 
visit was the Tanjore case appeal which had been filed in July 
l§20 at die Madras High Court. The second object was to pay 
a visit to the leaders of the Justice Party which had triumphantly 
come out in the recent elections of the Madras Presidency, com¬ 
pletely defeating the Brahmin forces. The third was to pay a 
visit to Governor Lord Willingdon. The Governor had kept 
Guindy Park House at his disposal, where Shahu passed sleepless 
nights as he felt that this splendid house was haunted by ghosts. 

At the Justice office Shahu met the non-Brahmin leaden, the 
leading Justicites who were happy over their brilliant victory. 
He also met the theosophist leaders at Adyar. He met his 
advocates who were to conduct the Tanjore case. The main aims 
of the Justice Party were to promote the social, economic and 
political interests of the non-Brahmins in Tamil Nadu and it was 
wholly opposed to the dominance and privileged position of the 
Brahmins. 

The point in the Tanjore case was whether or not the last 
Raja Shivaji of Tanjore was a Kshatriya and the descendant of an 
illegitimate descendant of the brother of Shivaji the Great. 
There was a dispute over the property of the Tanjore Royal 
family between the illegitimate children of the last Raja and 
Shahu Chhatrapati who claimed it. But the Sub-Tudge of 
Tanjore had declared in 1918 that the Royal family of Tanjore 
was Shudra and so the illegitimate children of the last Raja 
were entitled to the property which Shahu claimed on the 
grounds that the Tanjore family was Kshatriya. The Hindu 
law was that the illegitimate children of the regenerate classes 
were not entitled to property. 

What Shahu found at Madras is explained by him in a letter 
of January 9, 1921: “The case was in the hands of my Brahmin 
officers and the consequence was that a Brahmin pleader know¬ 
ing that he was likely to be appointed to a high post was paid 
about thirty-five thousand rupees. He has now been raised to 
that post and is hot returning my money. I find that the 
Brahittih pleaders here are neither Influential nor clever enough. 
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The feelingt between the Brahmins and the non*Brahmins hene 
axe very high, much more high than in our Presidency,. The 
Brahmin newspapers here have much vilified me and considered 
me to be a leader of the non-Brahmins and have taken up the 
cause of my opposite party in the Tanjore case and (my 
Brahmin pleaders?) have neither worked industriously not 
sincerely. So I am thinking of entrusting my case to some other 
pleader who would look better to my interest. I have spent 
lakhs of rupees on it. I have no confidence in the Brahmin 
pleaders as they have not properly conducted my case so long." 3 

At a public meeting in Madras Shahu said, “I am not here 
as a Ruler, but as a friend and servant of millions, whose condi¬ 
tion must excite pity of a man carrying a human heart in his 
body.”® 

As Shahu referred to the Indian political problem in this 
speech, several papers in Maharashtra protested against his 
interference in British Indian politics. The Bombay Chronicle, 
bitterly attacking Shahu for his speeches, said that he was intensi¬ 
fying the unfortunate divisions in the country. He owed it, it 
said, to the hospitality he received and to the unwritten conven¬ 
tion of international relations to observe silence in the domestic 
politics of the British provinces. 4 "This is not only an interfer¬ 
ence; it is an impertinence." The Indian Social Reformer 
requested the Government to convey a polite reminder to Shahu 
of the desirability of confining his political propaganda to his 
State.® 

At Adyar Shahu had discussions with Besant and George 
Arundale, and he thought for a moment that he would become 
a vegetarian. What Tophkhane wrote later in his Memoirs of 
Shahu was, it seems, a coloured account. Shahu later said on 
May S, 1921, that Dr. Nair’s book on Besant saved him from 
falling into her dutches. Dr. T. M. Nair had described Dr. 
Besant as a woman of deep penetration, quick conception and 
easy delivery.® Mrs. Besant fulminated for years against Dr. 
Nair for this vitriolic remark. 

Shahu wanted to be a member of the Cosmopolitan Club in 
Madras. So, he wrote to Sir Theagaraya asking for its rides 
and regulations. He would ,deem it a great honour, he said, to 
be a. member of a great institution where great leaders like 
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Theagaxaya had opportunities of meeting and discussing die 
serious problems of the day. Although he was himself the victim 
of Brahmin wrath, he may have expressed, as Tophkhaiie 
claimed, some dislike of the deadly antagonism of the Madias 
leaders to the Brahmins, for he had some good Brahmins as 
friends. Shahu returned to Kolhapur on January 12, 1921. 

The Darbar was prosecuting the Vidyavilas, a Kolhapur 
newspaper, for publishing letters against the activities of the 
Satya Shodhak Samajists. The Kesari said that the Kolhapur 
newspapers conducted under the direct or indirect inspiration 
Of the Maharaja, published more objectionable articles than the 
one that appeared in the VidyavilasJ The Lokasangraha had 
a jibe at Shahu for this action. Later, in July, the editor, 
G. S. Gokhale, was sentenced to 18 months' imprisonment. 

Thackeray was ill in January 1921, and Shahu, who wanted 
to put under obligation journalists and workers of his persua¬ 
sion, sent him a cheque for Rs. 5,000 as an offer for writing a 
book on a subject Shahu would assign to him. His real object 
in doing this was to oblige Thackeray who had been supporting 
Shahu. Being an independent by conviction, Thackeray was 
not likely to toe Shahu's line in everything. He therefore 
refused to accept the cheque. He had asked Shahu for money, 
not for maintaining himself and his family but for his work. 

Dr. Ambedkar was completing his thesis for his D.Sc. at the 
London School of Economics. On February S, 1921, he wrote to 
Shahu that Montagu might take his cue from the Moderates, 
but he was certain that Montagu would not speak despisingly 
of the non-Brahmin movement which Montagu, in fact, none 
over there, ever cared to understand. “It is to be regretted/' 
he observed, “that no good exponent of die non-Brahmin 
movement was present during the critical period when the Re¬ 
form Bill was on the anvil. Consequently, it became quite an easy 
task for the enemies of the movement to represent it as only 
anti-Brahmin. Its democratic side was ingeniously suppressed 
so that a distorted view of the same is what is present in the 
minds of most English people/' 

“As the Reforms/’ Dr. Ambedkar continued, ‘*are a fait 
(A ieompli, few people trouble about the number or nature of 
factions prevailing in India. Yet to be prepared for the future. 
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we must dig front now. I therefore take every opportunity 
possible to put every important Englishman I meet into a right 
frame of mind regarding the inter-relations of social and poli¬ 
tical problems in India. As my endeavours are after die occa¬ 
sion there can be no immediate effect; but I hope time will 
show that they are not wasted.” 

Dr. Ambedkar further informed Shahu that he had tried to 
establish an association in London as directed by him, but it 
needed funds and a paid secretary. He knew well that such an 
association would be beneficial to the Depressed Classes, but the 
cost was far above the means of the people. Montagu twice 
urged Dr. Ambedkar to be a Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, but Dr. Ambedkar could not think of leaving his 
studies half-finished and returning to India for the sake of a 
place in the Council. 

“I am not wedded to personal glory,” concluded Dr. 
Ambedkar, ”and although I have given up a chance of doing 
social service of my people, I hope Your Highness will see that 
this only means that I wish to be better prepared in order that I 
may do a greater service.” And indeed. Dr. Ambedkar did what 
he said he would. 

Dr. Ambedkar added in a note that he had made friends with 
the editor of the London Times and enclosed an article on the 
education of the Depressed Classes which Dr. Ambedkar caused 
him to write. 

The widowhood of Shahu’s younger daughter-in-law was 
causing him great anxiety. On February 2, 1921, he wrote to 
the unlucky girl-widow; “I am anxious to make you happy 
though your husband, your mother and your brother have left 
you. But you must not neglect education and must remain 
faithful to the memory of your husband.” Shahu gave constant 
care and attention to her training and education. It was his 
wish that she should eventually take charge of education in 
the State. A little later he observed in his letter that she was 
making him happy by her good behaviour and obedience. 

To learn, he added, to put aside her own will to give 
happiness to her elders was the characteristic of a true lady. As 
education expanded her mental vision, her thoughts would be¬ 
come nobler. Shahu asked her not to neglect her studies. He 
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maned to make tier a highly educated woman. It was her 
•acted duty to fulfil this wish. “Needless to say," he conducted, 
“an uneducated person is blind, though he has eyes." Later, on 
August 7, 1921, he wrote to the Resident that he wanted to 
make his daughter-in-law a Doctor. 

Shahu was in Delhi till the middle of February 1921. He 
attended the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes by the 
Duke of Connaught with whom he had an interview. From 
Delhi Shahu wrote on February 5, 1921, that on his return 
journey he wanted to stay in Poona to see the changes canned 
out in his bungalow. The people of Poona, he added, wanted 
to make him a criminal which he was in their eyes, but he was 
not a convicted one! He had an interview with the Viceroy 
and discussed the Press Act and the hardships caused to the 
Princes from the total repeal of the Press Act under which no 
curb was exercised in British India over newspapers attacking 
the Indian Princes. The second point he discussed with the 
Viceroy was about the extension of the term of Merewether. 
The Viceroy said he would give careful consideration to the 
problem. The Viceroy then made inquiries about Shahu’s 
health, and the interview ended. On February 14 Shahu sent to 
the Bombay Government a copy of his counsel’s opinion received 
from Bombay on the question of the vile criticism levelled 
against him and his family. He returned to Bombay on 
February 20, 1921. 


II 

It was during his stay in Bombay that Shahu had discussions 
with Keshavrao Thackeray on George Savile’s (?) Priestcraft and 
Kingcraft and on the essays of Robert Ingersoll and Dr. Dean 
Inge. Shahu cited some extracts from Savile and from the essays 
of Ingezsoll and said that none should make bold to discuss 
social reform without the study of Ingersoll. Thackeray, himself 
a voracious reader, was astonished to see a ruler citing pages 
from such books and his deep study of them impressed him 
greatly. Shahu told Thackeray that just as priesthood would 
one day come to an end so one day kingship also would com¬ 
plete its turn. The Indian Princes were hanging on the thread 
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of British kin d n ess and chose threads were bound to give way 
eventually. The kingship also would one day be abolished.* 
Thackeray’s famous book Bhikshukshahicke Banda was in the 
making and Shahu’s advice proved of great benefit to Thackeray, 
Shahu purchased in advance two thousand copies of the book 
and helped him to buy reference books. 

Among the venomous enemies of Shahu in the journalistic 
world were the Lokashahi, Lokasangraha and Rajkaran, the 
first being a scurrilous rag as somebody described it! Javalkar’s 
Tarun Maratha in Kolhapur published something against Gunjal 
of Poona, and as a protest against this, Shahu was abused merci¬ 
lessly at Poona. Dinkarrao Javalkar was a fluent, forceful and 
fiery writer. His play Pranay Prabhav, which upheld Patel's 
Bill and denounced the orthodox, was banned by the Bombay 
Government at the instance of some Poona Brahmins. Javalkar 
was an asset to the non-Brahmin Party. Shahu encouraged him 
to start the Tarun Maratha in Kolhapur and with his ready 
wit Javalkar fulfilled the need of the hour. 

The Dnyanprakash and the Kesari went on publishing letters 
with a view to pulling down Shahu in the eyes of the Govern¬ 
ment and the people. Rumours were circulated that Shahu 
intended to enter the Kalaram temple of Nasik with a thousand 
Mahars. He was condemned at Chiplun when the Ratnagiri 
District Congress held its conference. They created a wave of 
antagonism against him. It was rumoured that Chhapkhane 
was opening a new Press at Kupwad to defame Shahu and to 
frighten the other Princes into submission to his party’s will. 
It was an organised campaign of calumny against Shahu raxried 
on through newspapers, public speeches and rumours. 

As the leader of a party or movement, Shahu was ready to 
face Che attacks on him in the press. These attacks, he felt, 
might be justified as steps in party politics, but he quite failed 
to understand the calumny they were spreading against his 
family! According to Shahu, family relations were sacred in 
every part of the world, but these journals had vilified his 
widowed daughter-in-law, attributed unmanliness to his son and 
condemned his daughter for living in Kolhapur instead of at 
Dewas. The genius of a powerful journalist is always skilful 
in mixing facts with fiction. Even at the cost of congenital 
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defects of his opponents he tries to run down his opponents! 

R. C, Burke, the Administrator of Bhavnagar, sent Shahu 
five cheetas and ten hawks, two white bucks and two doves. 
Burke sent back to Kolhapur a beautiful tiger, lonely and 
miserable at Bhavnagar, which Shahu had sent to Bhavsinhji, 
when the Maharaja was alive. Besides sending these splendid 
animals to Kolhapur, Burke gave a fine piece of advice to Shahu. 
He said: "The times are changing and Kings cannot remain 
blind to the fact." 

Shahu got the accounts of various departments completed, 
and attended to the arrears of the judicial business which had 
been long pending. In doing this he had to deal harshly with 
some of the officers who were thinking of leaving his service. In 
Col. Harold's time, Shahu did much useful and constructive 
work and now in the regime of Col. Merewether he continued 
making a contribution in the codification of the Hindu law. 
To him Merewether was like a civilian, very intelligent and 
clever; he had a quick grasp of things and was a good friend. 
This shows he was sometimes unduly prejudiced against a new 
appointment of Resident. 


Ill 

Shahu now again got into trouble and began to talk of abdi¬ 
cation. It happened that on his way to Delhi and back, he 
wrote some notes on "Non-co-operation and how to remedy it" 
for private circulation. In his over-enthusiasm to help the 
British Government and its high officials, he had prepared the 
notes and sent them privately to some British officers. But not 
satisfied with the typed material, Shahu sent his clerk to the 
Times of India Press to get a pamphlet printed. As the Times 
•of India Press was very busy, Shahu's clerk went to Indu Prakash 
Press where it was printed. 

Through the Indu Prakash Press, it seems that the pamphlet 
leaked out and was published in the Bombay Chronicle. On 
Match 3, 1921, under the heading ‘Smash this Movement* the 
Chronicle said: "The Maharaja of Kolhapur demands repres¬ 
sion." The Bombay Chronicle started with a preface. "We 
publish below the text of a ‘private and a confidential* letter 
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which is being circulated by the Maharaja of Kolhapur among 
his friends and to those concerned. The Maharaja declares an 
uncompromising war against the Non-co-operation Movement, 
the principle of which, he says, is gradually taking root in the 
Indian mind." "The Government," the Maharaja adds, "have 
uptil now used no preventive measures and so this mischievous 
movement is spreading like wild-fire all over the country. If 
Government do not use its military and police to counteract this 
movement, then what is the use of military and police?" 

What were the measures Shahu suggested to the Government? 
He wanted more influential and loyal newspapers, and the 
creation of a non-Brahmin party pledged to fight the religious 
bureaucracy of the Brahmins and to educate the public especially 
the agriculturists, "who were prejudiced by the rabid speeches 
of Gandhi, Shaukat Ali and Mohammed Ali”. 

Hearing of this shocking disclosure of his private pamphlet 
in the Bombay Chronicle, Shahu wrote to Col. Kaye to tear up 
his letters or to keep them in a private box. His clerk bad 
betrayed him, Shahu added. It was rumoured that Shahu was 
to be assaulted either in Poona or in Bombay. A quarrel was 
to be picked up with him on the road and the police, ostensibly 
to prevent a riot, would intervene so that those involved would 
be locked up including Shahu. 9 Shahu feared that the extremist 
organs would kick up a great row over the news in the Bombay 
Chronicle and said, “I have only to face it courageously.” 10 The 
Poonaites, too, had gone in for a revision application in the 
criminal case. It was his own doing and as a non-official 
adviser of the Governor Shahu had invited the trouble and pro¬ 
voked the curses of the nationalists. * 

It was not merely the ultra loyalist in Shahu who wrote that 
pamphlet, but an irresistible temptation or an inborn desire to 
participate in national politics and in political movements made 
him write it. As he was not free to do so, he had to pay the 
price. It would have been better if he had been bom a century 
earlier or had been less strong, less intelligent. In a mood o£ 
depression Shahu wrote to Merewether on March 4, 1921: “I 
feel that it is high time that I should hand over the administra¬ 
tion to my son and you as my Resident and get rid of all this 
bother." "Uric add," Shahu continued, “went very high. 1 
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had pain all over my body" But the Resident cheated him Up 
and said that his illness -would soon pass off. This was dot the 
only case in which Shahu’s confidential papers had been stolen. 
A few days earlier his legal adviser, Poonekar, was robbed of 
his suit-case at Poona station. A man in ticket collector's uniform 
openly removed it in the presence of his fellow-passengers. 
Fortunately, no important papers were missing. 

The political records in Shahu’s office, concerning the feuda¬ 
tories and Inamdars were tampered. These records were in the 
charge of Shirgaonkar, Shahu’s acting Dewan. Shahu sacked 
him for the loss of these and other records. The miscreants had 
stolen them. Then they also robbed some papers belonging to 
Col. Curtis. Shahu wrote in the statement entitled 4, My say" 
that he should not be given up by the Government and treated 
differently as he was their friend. When Shahu wrote to Burke, 
he replied gravely, "but when all is said and done, the greatest 
safeguard of Indian Rulers is good Government.'' The masses 
under the Rulers did not care a fig for demonstrative institutions, 
Burke added. 

In March 1921 Shahu asked the Government for the services 
of D. R. Bhosle for two years in order to entrust him with the 
duty of making his new educational policy successful in Kolha¬ 
pur. Bhosle proved a good organizer. Shahu also made 
Nimbalkar devote himself to public work. 

Amid these troubles and distractions, Shahu the lover of 
animals was thinking of bringing back the late Bhavsinhji’s 
cheetas and falcons. The female cheeta Shahu had given him 
was a great pet of Shahu. A cheeta-hunt was always a great 
relaxation for his troubled mind. When he was abused pro¬ 
fusely by the nationalist Press in March 1921, he went for a 
cheeta-hunt and found real recreation in it. Justice of Madras 
published atl incriminating letter of Shahu, but apologised 
when he denied its authorship, although on March 11, 1921, he 
wrote to Metiewether admitting that his confidential letters 
Were published in Justice and the Bombay Chronicle without 
his permission. The atmosphere was filled with thunder and 
shame. Shahu was afraid of being assaulted if he went out. In 
anguish he cursed himself as an Unhappy, unpopular, unlucky 
and pitiable ruler. 11 
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The Servants of India hinted on Match 10 that die British 
Government was perfectly aide to take care of itself and when 
unable to do so, His Highness might rest perfectly assured that 
his loyal help would be asked for. He should not interfere in 
British-Indian politics. Lokasangraha in its issue of March 5, 
said that Shahu was one of those who could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of making an exhibition of his wisdotp, although he had 
enough work to do in his State. The Rajakaran of March 6, 
said that it was ludicrous for the Maharaja to presume to give 
lessons to the British in the art of government. On March 8 the 
Kesari said that those who had known the Chhatrapati’s machi¬ 
nations since 1902 would not be surprised at this revelation. It 
was the symbol of his Machiavellian spirit that he created a 
Jagadguru and financed journalists and helped the Satya- 
Shodhakites. 

It was at this time that the propaganda and the popularity of 
the Satya Shodhak jalasas had reached their zenith. The Brah¬ 
mins were crying hoarse against them and retaliating by getting 
the participants into trouble. Yet, these attacks could not 
dampen the spirit of the Satya-Shodhakites. At last the Kesari on 
March 21, 1921, cried out at the top of its voice: “The pranks 
of the Satya-Shodhakites have been increasing of late in Satara 
District and particularly in Patan Taluka and it is becoming im¬ 
possible for isolated Brahmin families to live in villages.” The 
Kesari advised the Brahmins who were exposed to non-Brahmin 
oppression to make up their minds and to take the necessary steps 
for their own protection, assuming that there was no British rule 
in Satara District, and especially in Patan Taluka. 

Bhaskarrao Jadhav now gave up his post in Kolhapur and 
went to Satara to practise as a lawyer, of course, at the instance 
of Shahu. Referring to this, Shahu wrote to Cadell on March 
16, 1921, that Jadhav wanted to try and get a ministership or a 
Councillor's place in the next Council election. Jadhav himself, 
Shahu added, approached him with the proposal and he would 
not come in his way. Jadhav would surely lead the non-Brahmin 
party but people might complain that it was Shahu who put him 
up to xhake trouble in British India. 

In this troubled situation Shahu wanted, as a sign of goodwill, 
t6 release A. D. Kulkami, who had been languishing in jail for 
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many yean. Not to release him, he said. Was wicked and revenge* 
ful. The Rajesaheb of Akalkot had come to stay with him la die 
middle of April 1921 and Shahu attended to his comforts, now 
that the friction between them had become reduced. > 

The Chief of Aundh complained to the Resident that Babnrao 
Yadav's Garibacha Kaivari, Shripatrao Shinde’s Vi jay i Maratha, 
B. K. Pisal's VishvarBandhu and Javalkar’s Tarun Maratha incit¬ 
ed his subjects against him. In his reply dated April 19, 1921, 
Shahu said that the Vijayi Maratha was in Poona and he had no 
control over it. The Vidyavilas and the Garibacha Kaivari were 
unmanageable. These sometimes wrote against him also; prose¬ 
cution had been launched against the Vidyavilas. He would drop, 
he added, a hint to Garibacha Kaivari and Vishva-Bandku and 
try to manage them. He had actually asked the editor of the 
Tarun Maratha to leave Kolhapur. It seems that Dattaji Kurne’s 
Bhagwa Zenda, a spirited journal, escaped the eye of the Resident. 

Shahu said that the Brahmin newspapers in Maharashtra prac¬ 
tically carried on some sort of campaign against him, but he 
could not stop them. His party-men had launched counter¬ 
attacks and meetings also were replied by counter-meetings at 
which Shahu was praised as a ‘Khalif 12 of the masses. 

The Governor, George Lloyd, visited Kolhapur on April 
25, 1921, and his visit lasted three days. There were wrestling 
matches. It took one and a half hour for the people to come out 
of the arena after these matches. The smiling faces of the popu¬ 
lar crowds, the Governor said, gave him real pleasure. Shahu 
proudly stated that Dattoba Powar, a young man from the 
Chamar community, was Chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the Kolhapur Municipality. It was Dattoba Powar who super¬ 
vised the lighting and other arrangements inside and outside the 
arena. 

Because erf disturbances in Nasik, the Governor had to leave 
hurriedly cm April 28, 1921. Before he left Kolhapur he wrote 
to Shahu on April 28, 1921: “Not only have you given me my 
first tiger in India, but Your Highness’s care few our comfort and 
beautiful camp makes us doubly sorry to leave a moment earlier 
than we must. I really do not know which of the three days I 
have enjoyed most, bat they will form a memory of Your High- 
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ness and the hospitality and kindness of Your Highness’s State 
and people which we shall always remember.” 

Shahu wrote again to some Government officers about the 
Malegaon riots and gave them some hints on how to deal with 
them. This was quite unnecessary on his part. Perhaps he 
wanted Government to help him curb the proceedings of the 
conference of the subjects of Native States which was to be held 
soon. 

At this time Shahu requested the Maharaja of Bikaner to 
consent to sit on the Arbitration Commission if he was appoint¬ 
ed in the Ichalkaranji adoption case. The Maharaja replied he 
would accept to sit on the Commission if he was appointed. 

IV 

The publication of Shahu’s notes on non-co-operation by the 
Bombay Chronicle and the angry outbursts against the Satya 
Shodhakites in the Brahmin newspapers for the previous two 
months had transformed the social and political situation in 
Maharashtra into a volcano. But the event that made the 
volcano erupt was perhaps the red-hot ash of the Kesari’s paper- 
godown which was set on fire on May 10, 1921, by its enemies. 
There was another gunpowder-house ready at Tasgaon towards 
which the Tilakites like Khaparde, N. C. Kelkar, Bhopatkar, 
Keshavrao Chhapkhane were marching with torches in their 
hands. It was die Kulkami Conference which was to meet at 
Tasgaon. On May 18 the Kolhapur Kulkami Conference at 
Tasgaon flogged the dead horse of Kulkami vatans under the 
presidentship of Dadasaheb Khaparde. To all the Brahmins, 
the Kulkami vatans had then become a prestige issue, a point 
of honour, a life and death struggle. 

The Kesari came out with an issue full of explosive material 
on May 17, 1921, and the explosion was heard throughout 
Maharashtra. The Kesari made out that it had captured the 
private and confidential letters of the Maharaja. The fact was 
that most of these letters had been published in and around 
the year 1915 in a book by M. G, Dongre for private circula¬ 
tion among British officers in India and in London. The 
evidence had* been recorded in the Chirol case in August 1917, 
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When the Chiral Commission woifced in the Bombay Hi^ 
Court some of the sensor British efltaen in the Bombay Secre¬ 
tariat knew about the book. 

The Kesari in its volcanic editorial, “Our Traitor Cfohatra- 
pati” enumerated the charges against Shahu. It devoted more 
than twenty columns to the publication of the sensational 
secret correspondence between Shahu and the British officers. It 
portrayed Shahu as an aggressive, arch plotter against popular 
self-government in the Native States. It stated that Shahu pre¬ 
sumed even to give lessons to the British Government whom he 
censured for its alleged generosity in order to cover his own sins 
of maladministration and to draw a red herring across the path 
of the seekers of truth in the Native States. 

According to the Kesari, not the Maharaja’s public writings 
but the published secret correspondence showed clearly the inner 
working of his mind. The Kesari claimed that it had not pub¬ 
lished the letters with malicious motives against the Maharaja. It 
admitted that the Maharaja possessed high ability of a sort, but 
unfortunately it was not utilized in establishing a model adminis¬ 
tration for his own subjects. The Kesari alleged that the real 
object of the Maharaja in inviting the Governor to visit Kolha¬ 
pur and extending costly hospitality to him was to rehabilitate 
himself in the opinion of the Bombay Government. Shahu was 
under a cloud as was shown by the circular published in the 
Bombay Chronicle. 

The Kesari published from the book referred to above, the 
correspondence which began during the bomb-outrages in Kolha¬ 
pur and ended with Tilak’s trials. The correspondence was 
interesting on account of the personalities it referred to and 
especially as the Maharaja ran down the nationalist leaders from 
Tilak to Gokhale, almost all the Chiefs and the Sardars of the 
Deccan, title holders and officers of Government and the 
Brahmin caste. 

The Mahratta, twin newspaper of the Kesari, repeated the 
attack under the title “An Exhalted Traitor”, in its issue of* May 
22, 1921. When even the lame lion of Kesari pounced desperately 
upon 1 Shahu, die Village Wolves were bound to attack him for 
their pdtind of flesh. The Loftamanya, Bombay, barely one 
month old, remarked with niuch gdsto? M On perusing the cones - 
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pondence published bf the Kesari, We find that the Maharaja b 
'worth no more than an ordinary detective who is a traitor to 
Swaraj.” 1 * The Lokasangraka said with the usual videue 
“The correspondence shows that the Maharaja’s heart is as'black 
as the colour of his skin.” 14 

On the other hand, the Sandesh with great candour and 
courage observed: “The Kesari was not well-advised in publish¬ 
ing the correspondence.” It contended that the Maharaja had 
also stood for the liberty of the individual, and therefore his 
services to the community were as valuable as those of the Kesari 
which had been fighting for the liberty of the nation. The 
Sandesh, however, expressed a warning that the publication of 
the correspondence would give offence to the non-Brahmins and 
create a suspicion in their minds that the nationalists were 
opposed to their progress. 15 The Lokashahi with its usual virul¬ 
ence attacked Shahu and said that the Maharaja had created an 
additional stain on the face of Maharashtra by seeking to destroy 
the struggle for independence. It asked Shahu Chhatrapati to 
renounce his gadi to atone for the sin he had committed in 
opposing the movement for Swaraj. 16 

The j Indian Social Reformer said that the correspondence 
revealed nothing short of utter political depravity in the insti¬ 
gator of and participator in it. 17 The Rajkaran said that the 
Kesari had no doubt performed a great service in publishing the 
correspondence. Hindusthan, an Anglo-Gujarati weekly, said 
that the Maharaja had the presumption to think that he 
possessed more wisdom than the British officials in India. 

This was the last phase of a battle between the Brahmins and 
the Marathas that had been going on for the previous one 
hundred years, in the form of the conflict between the Peshwas 
and the non-Brahmins, especially after the deposition of Pratap- 
sinh of Satara. Shahu feared that the Brahmins would try to 
make another Pratapsinh out of him. They wanted Shahu to 
abdicate. 

The Jagruti f rom Baroda in its issue of May 20, 1921, said that 
the Kesari had described Mahatma Gandhi as an irresponsible 
Fakir and a «*f»d Pit. Having abused the Moderate leaders for 
yearn, it had now attacked Shahu. Bnt the Kesari group had 
created a modem ‘Sharvilak’ to steal the letters of Shahu. It 
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was u act befitting that tradition. The Maharaja was a practical 
man and he never concealed his opinions. The Bomb Baity had 
formed a centre in Kolhapur when the Brahmin Chiefs in other 
States were secretly watching the deeds of the Bomb Party and 
seeking an opportunity to get Shahu damned as a traitor to the 
British Empire. The Jagruti condemned the Kesari as Swajana 
drohi, 19 the real traitor to the people! 

The Jagruti further said that the steps taken by the Maharaja 
were in consonance with the exigencies of the time. If he had 
not done so, he would have been either deposed or would have 
lost his life. The dictum that "everything is fair in low and 
war” was not the property of the Kesari and its followers alone. 
Because the Maharaja had taken a leading part in the non- 
Brahmin movement, the Kesari, the defender of the priests and 
priestcraft, and several other Brahmins were full of hatred for 
Shahu. That being the case, it did not lie in the mouth of the 
Kesari to say that its objects were pure and just in launching 
the attacks chi Shahu. 

The Vijayi Maratha said that the Brahmin bureaucracy was 
worse than the British bureaucracy. Since it was next to the 
British in status and vastly superior in numbers to the former, 
there were five to ten British bureaucrats at the District Head* 
quarters. The Brahmin bureaucracy was worse than Pindharis. 
That truth explained the non-Brahmin movement. 10 The 
Jagruti and the other weeklies of Shahu’s persuasion replied to 
the Kesari in equally sharp tones. Shamrao Desai’s Rashtramat 
started on May 9,1921, from Belgaum, reacted vigorously to these 
charges against Shahu. 


V 

The reaction of non-Brahmins to the vile propaganda against 
Shahu was equally biting, cutting and threatening. They held 
meetings all over Maharashtra, in Kolhapur, Bombay, Satan, 
Amravati, Kumbhoj and at other places condemning the Kesari 
and expressing their loyalty to Shahu. Their resolutions 
threatened Government with serious consequences if it failed to 
put a stop to the attempts of the Brahmins at lowering the status 
«%f Shahu Chhatrapaii.- , 
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There was nothing new in the lettere published by the Kesari 
mot in Shahu’s arguments. After the death of Tilak, the Kesari 
was losing its position in Indian politics, and it thought that in 
shedding a lurid light on Shahu it might restore its position in 
Maharashtra. So it turned its attention to the non-Brahmin 
movement which, it feared, would jeopardise the existence and 
power of its school of thought! If the question is considered 
from the interests of ninety-five per cent of the population in 
Maharashtra, it was not Shahu but the Kesari that had for the 
previous forty years opposed doggedly social and religious reforms 
in Maharashtra and the elevation of the Backward and Depressed 
Classes. 

'The Brahmin Protection Committees' and their conferences 
failed to check the fiery propaganda of the Satya-Shodhakites. 
The Kesari 3 therefore, thought it wise to appeal to the Brahmins 
to consider the problem from the national point of view and 
arrive at an amicable settlement with the non-Brahmins, 20 as 
directed at Vasai (Bassein) by the Maharashtra Political Confer¬ 
ence held in May 1921. 

Just then the revision of an application in the Poona rioting 
case was finally dismissed by the Poona Court in the second week 
of June, and Shahu heaved a sigh of relief! 

Towards the end of June, the Governor requested Shahu to 
help him to carry out the excavation of the remains of Shanivar 
Wada and its beautiful garden which surrounded it. The Gov¬ 
ernor wanted the families connected with it to see that the 
historic monument of its former greatness was worthily main¬ 
tained. Shahu donated a sum of Rs. 2,000 towards the work in 
August 1921. 

In July 1921 Shahu, after long consideration, came to a deci¬ 
sion that he should file a suit for damages in the Court against 
the Servants of India 3 Lokasangraha, Bombay Chronicle and 
such other journals for defaming him. Ultimately, no action 
was taken against them. 

Shahu took great interest in the Boy Scouts movement started 
by Sir Robett Baden Powell. The Boy Scouts movement appeal¬ 
ed to Shahu as it aimed at encouraging mental, moral and 
physical development of the boys. It tried to increase their 
knowledge of the outdoor and train them for citizenship. He 
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warned to «pmd the mmkm. of Baden-Powell'* Boy Scouts* 
Association in the Bombay Presidency, Some men were to be 
sent to England for training as Scout Masters and a few of them 
hod already left India in August. Hie Governor said that Shahu 
Chhatrapati’s name as a donor of a generous sum would give the 
much-needed stimulus to the public to take interest in the Boy 
Scouts movement. So Shahu decided to send Bhausaheb Pratt* 
nidhi to England for training as a Scout Master. Bhausaheb had 
been cut off from succeeding to the Chiefship of Aundh, and he 
wanted to learn the work and duties of a Scout Master. 

Shahu therefore wrote to the Chief of the Association cm 
August 9, 1921, that it would give him great pleasure if he could 
help Bhausaheb. Shahu said that Bhausaheb was a graduate and 
would devote himself to the work with great enthusiasm. He 
would also be a great help to Shahu to popularise the movement 
especially in the educated community. This throws a shining 
light on Shahu’s mind. 

The Government had decided to promote the Boy Scout move* 
ment. Sir Robert Baden-Powell was informed that Bhausaheb 
Pratinidhi was being sent to London under the patronage of 
Shahu Chhatrapati. Shahu also sent Vinayakrao Ghorpade be* 
longing to the family of the Jahagirdar of Ichalkaranji to receive 
training as a Scout Master. He said he would bear all his 
expenses. On October 10, Sir Robert Baden-Powell wrote to 
Shahu that Bhausaheb Pratinidhi had met him, and he was doing 
his best for him. Baden-Powell expressed his gratitude to Shahu 
Chhatrapati for his interest in the movement and for sending 
Bhausaheb Pratinidhi for training. In November 1921, it was 
certified that Pratinidhi and Ghorpade were qualified to carry on 
Scout work in India. Baden-Powell informed the Chhatrapati 
accordingly. 

It seems that the new Palace was ready in August 3921, and 
Shahu wanted to call the Resident to see it. At this time them 
was some trouble in Kolhapur. On Coconut day, August 
17, 1921, a number of non-Brahmin youths entered the local 
Ambabai Temple, devotionally poured water over the image and 
performed the worship themselves. The Brahmins raised 
uproar and ’declared that the image of the goddess Ambabai was 
polluted by the non-Brahmins. The Chhatrapati was not in 
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K o B l nw r ; he had gone to Raibag for mt The Indu prakash, 
edited by Dsunodar Savlaram Yaode, expressed full trust in the 
Maharaja doing justice in the case. “Gandhi," the Indu Prakash 
observed, "is insisting upon treating the Untouchables as equals, 
die pujaris (priests) of the Kolhapur temple are not prepared to 
give equal rights to Kshatriyas like the Marathas.”** 

The Kesari, edited by N. C. Kelkar, referred to the incident in 
its issue of August 25, 1921, and expressed the hope that the 
Resident would give justice and take steps to prevent a repetition 
of the outrage. "The goddess," the Kesari reasoned, "is a 
peculiar Deity worshipped by lakhs of people residing out of the 
Kolhapur State and their religious susceptibilities have been 
hurt by the incident." The Kesari, true to its tradition, took 
this stand. The young men were arrested for worshipping the 
goddess without the priest. A policeman was stationed under a 
special Foujdar at the temple by the Dewan. The priest wired 
to the Bombay Government against the polluters. 

The Vijayi Mar at ha mentioned, on August 27, 1921, a case in 
which a Brahmin Magistrate at Satara had sentenced an un¬ 
touchable woman for having poured water devotionally over and 
made offerings of flowers to the god Mahadev in a temple, and 
she was subsequently acquitted by the Bombay High Court. “We 
would request the Maharaja,” observed the Vijayi Marat ha, "in 
view of that decision of the High Court, not to harass at the 
instigation of the priests the poor non-Brahmin boys who out 
of sheer piety entered the temple to have a darshan of the 
goddess." The Vijayi Maratha asked non-Brahmins to worship 
only those gods who were not under the control of Brahmins. 
The pujaris could not claim ownership of the temple; and meet¬ 
ings should be held demanding that the Maharaja accord equal 
treatment to all communities in the temple. 

The Rashtraveet said that the goddess Ambabai was the 
goddess of Kshatriyas, and Marathas as non-Brahmins had every 
right to worship her. Thackeray, who started his fortnightly, 
Prabodhan, on October 16, 1921, wrote an article on this topic 
and blamed Shahu Chhatrapati for not at once redressing the 
grievances of t he non-Brahmins in the matter. Thereupon, Shahu 
gqjd that he was moving cautiously and he told Thackeray that 
be would set matters right once for alt 22 
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• Shahu was now busy with the manorial which he warned to 
false to the memory of Shivaji the Great. The Maratha oast* 
munity wanted to erect it at Poona in the form of a central 
educational institution and if funds permitted a statue as a 
further tribute to Shivaji’s memory. The Maharaja of Gwalior 
was one of the members of the Committee. So, on August 29, 
Shahu wrote to Wood of the Political and Foreign Department 
of the Government of India, requesting him to include in die 
programme of His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales,- a flying 
visit to the function. Shahu also introduced Nimbalkar, M.L.C., 
to Adam as he wanted to hold the Patil Conference on the occa¬ 
sion of the Prince of Wales's visit to Poona. If the Patil Confer¬ 
ence was held, Shahu thought there would be a large concourse 
of the loyalist element which would outnumber the non- 
co^operationists and with their help the show would succeed. 
With great efforts he persuaded the Government to accept the 
latter programme for laying the foundation stone of the Shivaji 
Memorial, which was according to him the most important item. 
The Viceroy said that he could not include in the programme 
Shahu’s items at that late stage. Shahu persisted. The discussion 
on the point went on for two months. On August 29, 1921, 
Shahu was in Poona and from there he wrote to Balasaheb 
Gaik wad, “I am asked to help to arrange about wrestling and 
sports and the Shivaji Memorial Function.” 

On September 1, 1921, Shahu Chhatrapati wrote to Lord 
Reading, the Governor-General of India, and earnestly requested 
him to oblige the Marathas by backing their requests. With his 
recommendations, he hoped. Lord Reading would secure the 
Shivaji Memorial the high honour of its foundation stone being 
laid at the hands of his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 

While Shahu was busy with the Shivaji Memorial programme, 
he received a letter from Dr. Ambedkar requesting him to send 
£200. In his letter of September 4, 1921, from London, Dr. 
Ambedkar said that owing to the rate of exchange his funds had 
fallen short of the required amount. “I would be,” Dr. Ambedkar 
said, 'Very much obliged if Your Highness can see your way to 
help me with a loan of that amount. I would repay the same 
with interest when I return.” Dr. Ambedkar said he had written 
the letter in consultation with DalvL He felt sure that his hopes 
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not misplaced, “1 hope/’ lie concluded. “Your Highness it 
enjoying good health. We need you ever so much, for you are 
the pillar of the great movement towards social democracy which 
is making its headway in India.” It is not known whether the 
money was sent. Most probably Dr. Ambedkar received it. 

The non-Brahmin Party had broken into two factions. As a 
leader of the party, Shahu, as said before, tried to dissolve the 
differences between the two parties. Kothari was favourably 
inclined to the Swaraj Party of the Deccan Brahmins and his 
participation in the State Subjects' Conference, had irritated 
Shahu Chhatrapati, because the target of that Party, dominated 
and organised as it was by the Brahmins, was the Kolhapur State. 

Shri Shivaji, a new newspaper, was started in Poona just to 
split the forces of the Marathas when Shahu and Nimbalkar were 
thinking of making Vi jay i Maratha a daily. Shahu promised 
help to Shripatrao Shinde to transform his weekly into a daily. 
On August 26, 1921, Shahu wrote to Shripatrao Shinde that he 
should not be worried if the daily failed. He had made provi¬ 
sion for it, and Shripatrao Shinde should not live on the border 
of starvation. Shahu offered him a big piece of land, but he 
did not accept the gift. 23 Prabodhankar Thackeray, Shripatrao 
Shinde and Valchand Kothari were true and sincere patriots and 
social reformers. They accepted money from Shahu for the 
mission but not for the maintenance of their families. 

VI 

About this time Gandhi and his followers had planned to visit 
Kolhapur, but they leamt that the atmosphere was not congenial 
for it, particularly because of the firmness of Merewether. The 
programme of laying the foundation stone at the hands of the 
Prince of Wales was not fixed as yet. So Shahu Chhatrapati 
went to Simla and met Lord Reading on September 21, 1921* 
The Chhatrapati had a talk with Lord Reading on several 
subjects, but the main, point was the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Shivaji Memorial. The second was the extension 
of the term of Colonel Merewether. The third point was the 
demand for protection against the venomous attacks in the Press 
against his family. Shahu said it was neither fair nor legitimate 
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criddsiiL It was unmitigated calumny. The Princes would not 
resort to ordinary law courts in British India. A self-respecting 
Prince would not like to enter the witness box to answer quels* 
tions relating to such matters, since insinuations might be made 
which, though denied, might be incapable of public proof or 
disproof. Shahu appealed to Lord Reading to pass some law to 
restrain press criticism of the Princes. Later, on October 
11, 1921, Shahu expressed his wish to move the question of the 
Press Act and the question of jurisdiction of British Courts over 
Princes in the Chamber of Princes. 

The Viceroy felt that the Shivaji Memorial was of a sectional 
nature. Shahu said that the Maratha Memorial was for all those 
who fought and fell in the Great War as the word Maratha was 
used in both senses indicating a community as also the popula¬ 
tion in Maharashtra. It was not right to say that it was a 
sectional or communal movement. It was a provincial or a 
national movement. Sir George Lloyd was on Shahu’s side. So 
Shahu told the Viceroy that if the programme was changed at 
that stage and the foundation stone of Shivaji Memorial was not 
laid by the Prince of Wales, misunderstandings and controversies 
would arise. He even threatened to resign his membership on 
the Committee if it was dropped from the programme. 24 After 
nearly a month’s struggle. Lord Reading at last yielded to the 
demand, and there was a spurt of enthusiasm for the welcome 
being arranged for the Prince of Wales. 

On September 29 Shahu expressed a desire to represent the 
Indian Princes at the new Imperial Conference as did the Maha¬ 
raja of Bikaner. It was a great honour and if selected, he said, 
he would do credit to the selection. He had talked about it in 
Simla with Sir John Wood and with Montgomerie in Bombay. 
On October 10 Wood replied that the Viceroy would give to 
his representation sympathetic consideration, but added that the 
claims erf other candidates also would have to be considered. 
Shahu again wrote to Wood and hoped that he would support 
his ambition to attend the next Imperial Conference. His ambi* 
tion and energy were always in search of a bigger field whedne 
he could show his ability and worth. 

At the instance of Shahu Chhatrapati, it was decided that 
the Maharaja Scindia (Gwalior) would preside over the Batil 
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Conference. Two invitations were sent to Patils all over the 
Presidency to attend the Conference and the Shivaji Memorial 
meeting. Meanwhile Shahu consulted the officers about the selec¬ 
tion of the site for the Memorial, which had been undecidedf. 
Cor the past two months. 

In the first week of October 1921, Shahu was in Poona assist¬ 
ing the Government officers in making the arrangements and 
introducing his men to the officers. Baburao G. Jagtap was 
introduced as an educationist and a thorough loyalist. He was 
recommended as a man who had made a great sacrifice in giving 
up his high post in Baroda and devoting himself to the public 
cause, though his financial circumstances were not satisfactory. 

On October 5 Shahu wrote to Montgomerie that if Govern¬ 
ment showed the least displeasure towards or distrust of him 
and listened to the Brahmins, he would be ruined. These were 
his tactics to get things done when the Government needed his 
help. 

About this time S. A. Dange, who had not till then shed his 
Brahminism, the bane of the nationalists, came out in his 
youthful enthusiasm with a Marathi pamphlet "Our Traitor 
Chhatrapati” containing the editorial from the Kesari of May 
17, together with Shahu's letters published in that issue. In this 
pamphlet, Dange expressed his patriotic wish as publisher of 
the pamphlet. "The fire of wrath generated from the persecu¬ 
tion of subjects knows no rest, till it has consumed the wealth, 
family and the life of the King.” Referring to Dange's pamphlet, 
Shahu said: "It is of course quite an unveiled attempt to incite 
people to take my life and persecute the family.” 24 Though 
Dange by his intelligence, sacrifices and resilient leadership, 
later became internationally known as Communist Number one 
in India, he never forgot his hatred for Shahu which was based 
on his inborn Brahminism and the nationalism ol the Tilakites. 

Shahu reached Delhi on November 4, 1921, for the Confer¬ 
ence of the Princes' Chamber. He was detained there as the 
Viceroy was to speak to him and to the Maharaja of Gwalior 
about the function at Poona. He and the Maharaja of Gwalior 
had a meeting on November 6 with the Viceroy for an hour 
or so. Shahu told the Viceroy that it would be a great political 
blunder to mak* a change in the programme. While in Delhi 
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he requested the Nawabsaheb of Jaara to send him fferee pafti 
of fighting cocks which were rare in the Deccan. 

S^ahii left Delhi on November 11, 1921; he had to attend 
the riding rehearsal as he had not done riding for she months. 
He wanted to buy a bungalow at Delhi as he seldom had suit¬ 
able accommodation in Delhi, but he wanted to do so in the 
name of one of his sardars. The owners would ask for an exorbi¬ 
tant price if they knew that a prince was in need of the house. 
He did not want to construct a new building as it would cost 
a great deal more. From Delhi, on November II, he wrote to 
Kirtiwanrao Nimbalkar and Keshavrao Bagde that the new 
daily to be started should be named Vijayi Shivaji. A few days 
later they started a Marathi daily Shivachhatrapati in Poona 
and conducted it till February 12, 1923. 25 

Shahu returned to Bombay and on November 18, he left for 
Poona by a special train which reached Poona in the evening. 
The Royal train carrying the Prince of Wales started from 
Victoria Terminus, Bombay, shortly after midnight on Novem¬ 
ber 18. It reached Poona at 9.30 on the morning of the next 
day. The booming of guns and firework announced the arrival 
of the guest. On the morning of November 19, thousands of 
Patils and non-Brahmins gave a tremendous ovation to the Prince 
of Wales at Poona station and outside. The enthusiasm reached 
its climax when the Chhatrapati conducted the Governor 
through the non-Brahmin crowds. Their shouts of Prince-ki-Jai, 
Shivaji-ki-Jai, Shahu Chhatrapati-ki-Jai echoed throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

Then the procession went to the Shanwar Wada, the site 
where a War Memorial was to be raised to the Maratha soldiers 
who had proved in the Great War that the spirit which ani¬ 
mated the armies of Shivaji still burnt bright and clear, laying 
down the foundation stone of the Maratha War Memorial, the 
Prince of Wales said: “Poona is the home of Shivaji’s boyhood, 
who not only founded an Empire, but created a nation.” Then 
the procession started for Bhamburda village where the memo* 
rial to Shivaji was to be erected. The Prince of Wales sat in a 
royal carriage drawn by six horses. The grand procession reached 
Bhamburda accompanied by the Gwalior Imperial Service Lan¬ 
cers and the Kolhapur Lancers. It was witnessed by everybody 
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that Suhu had an unparalleled hold over the non*Bra)imlxi 
m a nt es. The Maharaja of Gwalior and Shahu Chhatrapati led 
the Prince of Wales to the appointed place. 

Welcoming the Prince of Wales, Shahu Chhatrapati then said 
with gxeat pride that the Indians owed to the Royal House of 
England everlasting gratitude for inaugurating a wise and liberal 
policy of throwing open to all alike the doors of knowledge 
and creating in them a sense of self-respect and a spirit of true 
citizenship which were the natural consequences of liberal edu¬ 
cation. “Your Royal Highness,” he continued, “can well imagine 
the intensity of feelings of reverence and pride with which 
Marathas cherish the memory of the great Shivaji who has 
immortalised the name Maratha in the pages of history and 
who has instilled into them the soldierly qualities which were 
manifested in the great World War.” 

“It was this great statesman,” Shahu proceeded, “who by 
introducing the system of eight ministers foreshadowed the sys¬ 
tem of Cabinet Government in India and it was he who first 
conceived the idea of founding an Indian Navy. Your Royal 
Highness cannot fail to admire the strength of character of this 
statesman and warrior who was also a bold religious reformer 
and who combated bravely the prejudices of his times. With all 
his zeal for the Hindu religion, he had, like the Great Akbar, 
the same toleration for all castes and creeds. As Your Royal 
Highness is aware the Marathas have been warriors since the 
birth of the race. To this day the great Maratha ditch at Calcutta 
stands a silent witness to their prowess.” 

“The Maratha,” he went on, “has come into his own, and 
we believe, that we have now the right to a place in the Fmpire’s- 
battleline with the best and the bravest of the fighting races." 

“It now rests with us to take full advantage of the educational 
opportunities and the equality which all peoples of whatever 
religion enjoy as their birthright under the paternal rule of 
our revered and beloved King-Emperor. And now we must leave 
no stone unturned to fit ourselves for our place not only in the 
field, but in the Council Chamber and to dedicate to the service 
of the Empire not only our sword but our pen.” 
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"And now/' Shahu concluded, "in conjunction with my 
brother Maratha Prince, a Prince who has kept alive the glorious 
traditions of his illustrious ancestor Mahadji Srindia, who dic¬ 
tated the policy of the Marathas after Shivaji, I mean His High¬ 
ness the Alijabahadur Maharaja of Gwalior, to whose forethought 
and zealous care the present occasion owes much, I request 
Your Royal Highness to lay the foundation stone of the Memo¬ 
rial to my illustrious ancestor, Shivaji the Great." 

In his speech the Prince of Wales, while laying the foundation 
stone, said that he appreciated the aim of the Shivaji Memorial 
Society to associate the name of Shivaji with an important educa¬ 
tional institution. Under the foundation stone was put a box 
containing some things along with an issue of Vi jay i Maratha. 26 
The Maharaja of Dhar read the speech of the Prince of Wales 
in Marathi. 

On November 18 the Patil Parishad was held and was pre¬ 
sided over by the Maharaja of Gwalior who exhorted the Patils 
to receive education and improve their lot. Raje Shambhoosingh 
Madhavrao Malegaonkar was its Secretary. 

The next day George Lloyd, the Governor, congratulated 
Shahu on the splendid success of the function at Poona. "I 
know/' he said, “the immense amount of trouble taken by Your 
Highness over every detail, but I am sure that the splendid 
welcome given by the people to His Royal Highness will be to 
Your Highness a full reward for all the labour spent.” To Shahu, 
the Shivaji Memorial was no doubt a great success. 

Sir Stanley, the editor of The Times of India, overjoyed by 
the grand performance of Shahu at Poona, in his editorial of 
November 22, paid glowing tributes to the invaluable help 
Shahu had rendered to the British Empire during the Great 
War, and appreciated Shahu’s description of Shivaji as “a man 
so various, that he seemed to be, not one, but all mankind’s 
epitome." Memory of Shivaji, it added, had kept alive the fight¬ 
ing traditions of the Mahrattas. The Times of India quoted with 
great appreciation, the remarks made by His Royal Highness 
Chat "Shivaji not only founded an Empire but created a nation” 
and Shahu’s statement that "the Mahrattas have been warriors 
since the birth of their race”. 
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In his private letter of November 23 to Shahu, Sir Stanley 
said: “It was a great pleasure to me to be able to* call prominent 
attention to the exceedingly successful issue in Poona; to your 
remarkable efficiency; and to your laudable work in thin and 
other directions." An official, G. Kaye from Delhi, described the 
function as a brilliant success. Rakes Basson, Military Secretary 
to the Governor of Bombay, congratulated Shahu on the magni¬ 
ficent success he had made of it. 

In the flush of the Poona victory, Shahu won another in 
Kolhapur. He persuaded the Rajesaheb of Mudhol to accord to 
the Jagadguru all the honours due to his position which he did. 

The victory at Poona echoed throughout India. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru congratulated Shahu on his success at Poona. The Viceroy 
and His Majesty from England also expressed joy at the success 
Shahu had attained at the function. Thanking the Viceroy for 
his kind letter, Shahu replied on December 10, 1921, that "but 
for Your Excellency’s influential support the ceremony would 
have remained only an unrealised dream of my life". 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya invited Shahu Chhatrapati to 
attend the opening ceremony of the buildings of Benares Hindu 
University on December 13 at the hands of His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, on whom an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters was to be conferred. 

Shahu Chhatrapati presented George Lloyd with a bound copy 
of his speeches. This was his tribute to the Governor for his 
interest in his speeches. Taking advantage of the favourable 
situation, Shahu wrote to Hignell, Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy, on December 13, 1921, that he should be given a 
hearing when the Ichalkaranji adoption case came up before 
the Viceroy. He highly recommended Bhaskerrao Jadhav to the 
Governor for the post of an Executive Councillor in place of 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

In the last week of December 1921, Shahu renewed the re¬ 
quest for the extension of Colonel Merewether’s term to Wood 
and others. A faithful devotee of Shahu Chhatrapati started a 
Mara thi fortni gh tly, Sanjivan, on December 1, 1921. His name 
was Dattatraya Bhimaji Randive. Poet and writer, Randive 
became an asset to the non-Brahmin movement. The Ktswri pub- 
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Itsbed in its lame of December 1$, 1921, an Important non 
teem. It said that it was rumoured that the Maharaja of Koiha* 
pur had purchased a plot of land in the Fort of Malwan, Rath* 
giri District, and was going to build a bungalow and stay there, 
If the news had some truth in it, what was the secret purpose 
behind It? the Keseai asked. The Kesari published this newi 
stem to express its wishful thinking, suggesting that the Chhatra* 
p&ti was on the verge of retirement or renunciation of the world. 



CHAPTER 26 


Faces Death Bravely 


On January 1, 1922, Shahu expressed his desire to Merewether 
to go to Delhi and meet the Viceroy. The object of his visit was 
to lay his views before the Viceroy on the proposed repeal of 
the Press Act and on the Dakshini Sansthan Hitavardhak Sabha. 
He also wanted to purchase property in Delhi. 

The pictures of Shahu Chhatrapati taken in company with 
the Prince of Wales appeared in the European Press, and his 
admirers congratulated him from different cities on the success 
in conducting the function. Lord Harris was one of them. 

As Srinivas Iyengar could not show any further interest in 
the Tanjore case after his elevation to the post of Advocate- 
General in Madras, Shahu was now thinking of entrusting the 
work of the Tanjore case to Ramaswamy Mudaliar. On January 
7, 1922, he wrote to Mudaliar: “In one of the issues of the 
Justice at Madras, there appeared an article against Mr. Sastri 
and everyone here iB attributing it to me and abusing me for 
the same. Such is the fate of being a leader of the non-Brahmins.” 

In this case most of the judges were Brahmins and they had 
an opportunity to give judgment in the case of a man who whs 
the daring and dominant leader of the non-Brahmins in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Some months later, after Shahu’s death, the Madras 
High Court decided the case against him. The exact point to 
be decided was whether women called ‘sword-wives’ were concu¬ 
bines and not legitimate wives, and secondly whether Anna- 
pumabai, the mother of Pratapsinha was a ‘sword-wife’ of 
Tukojirao, and Pratapsinha was therefore an illegitimate son 
and consequently was not a Kshatriya. The judges did not decide 
th is point which was very vital. They based their conclusions 
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on the assumption that the Rajputs and their descendants alone 
were Kshatriyas. The question whether the descendants of 
Shivaji the Great were Kshatriyas or Shudras was not decided 
by the High Court of Madras. Yet, Shahu’s Brahmin enemies 
said that the Bhosles were declared Shudras by the Madras High 
Court. 

The Non-cooperation Movement was spreading all over India. 
During the riot that took place in Bombay at the time of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales on November 17, the mob burnt 
trains, cars and liquor shops. Hindus and Muslims together 
fought the Christians, Jews and Parsis for their joining in the 
welcome to the Prince of Wales. Mahatma Gandhi described the 
riot as ‘a deep stain,’ and said he was bankrupt. Shahu, who 
feared the non-co-operation movement, wrote to his Guru, 
Fraser, in January ,1922, giving him an account of the events 
that took place in Bombay on November 17. He was in Bombay 
and was caught in the whirl, but escaped unhurt. Shahu said 
in his letter to Fraser, “During the riots in Bombay even I was 
being bullied by the rowdies. But I believed my figure saved 
me. Others who followed me had to surrender their foreign 
clothes to feed the great bonfire arranged by Gandhiites." 

Shahu had worked untiringly for the success of the Poona 
function. So he went to Miraj on January 7, 1922. to consult 
Dr. Wanless about his health. Writing from Miraj to Resident 
Merewether on January 7, Shahu observed: “I came this after¬ 
noon in order to consult Dr. Wanless. I have been fasting for 
the last three days, but Dr. Wanless has advised me to break 
my fast. I am feeling a sort of ant-bite sensation all over my 
body. The Doctor suspects blood poisoning and has advised 
complete rest. The climate here is very dry and quite agrees 
with my health. In short, I have to enjoy a quiet weekend here/’ 1 

Dr. Wanless was a great friend of Shahu. In an enthusiastic 
and eccentric way he one day brought Dr. Wanless and Dr. Miss 
Linian in a decorated chariot and got them married at the 
Rodoli mission in his State, though the mission authorities in 
America were against the marriage. Dr. Mrs. Linian Wanless des¬ 
cribed Shahu as a man who dwarfed an elephant car! 

Shahu was very restless at this time. From Miraj he wrote, 
on January 11, to Wood that he was going to visit Delhi in the 
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middle of February 1922. Asking him to follow Dr. Wanless's 
advice implicitly, Merewether jokingly observed that he had 
gone for a shoot at the Rankala Tank, but he found that the 
birds were non-co-operators! Shahu now tactfully brought pres¬ 
sure on the Resident to increase the number of personal salutes 
from 21 to 23 guns. 

Shahu, therefore, wrote on January 11, 1922, to Wood that 
he would have a frank talk with him that would give him relief 
and rest. He informed the Secretary to the Government that he 
was going to Delhi on sick leave, so to say! His demand and 
advocacy for the extension of the term of Merewether as Resi¬ 
dent succeeded and Merewether was granted an extension for 
six months, that is, until the end of 1922. 

Returning from Miraj to Kolhapur, Shahu went to Murgud in 
Kagal on February 6, 1922, to declare open a tank built by his 
brothei Bapusaheb. Shahu was presented with an address by 
the people. After declaring the tank open, Shahu said that 
Bapusaheb had made provision not only for drinking water but 
also for a sugar-cane plantation. Shahu even visualised the 
growth of a sugar factory in the neighbourhood of the tank. 
The address reminded him of his father's intellectual gifts, and 
he was sorry that both Kagal and Kolhapur could not reap the 
benefit of his father’s guidance for a longer time. Shahu said 
that the experience Bapusaheb had gained in carrying out the 
great works in Kolhapur, he was using to do good to his sub¬ 
jects. Bapusaheb was always busy, he said, with the administra¬ 
tion of Kolhapur and he had no time to devote himself to the 
work in Kagal. He was sorry to admit that he was responsible 
for whatever difficulties they suffered on account of Bapusaheb’s 
absence from Kagal. 2 

Shahu, accompanied by Bapusaheb Ghatge and Dewan Sabnis, 
then went to Delhi. While they were there, the wife of Bapusaheb 
Ghatge-died. Shahu was terribly grieved. On February 11, 1922, 
he wrote to H. Thompson, Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, that Bapusaheb was his brother and was a great help 
to him, in all the administrative branches of his State, and he 
had been also very fortunate in having a Dewan like Sabnis. 
Had it not been for Sabnis, Shahu said, he did not know if his 
State would have been as safe and secure as it was in his days. 
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“I consider myself, M he concluded, “very fortunate indeed in 
having such a brother and a Dewan." During the days of mourn* 
ing, both Shahu and Bapusaheb, continued their work in Delhi. 
The high officials in Delhi and George Lloyd sent their condo¬ 
lences. “My sister-in-law/’ he said, “was like a mother to me and 
had it not been for the imperative form of duty of paying my 
respects and serving the Royal House and a duty I feel to be 
the last in life, as I do not expect to survive long, nothing would 
have kept me in Delhi.’’ 8 

During these days Frank C. O. Beaman was in Delhi. Shahu 
had entrusted him with the work of further codification of the 
Hindu Law, and sent a cheque for Rs. 5,000 for this work. But 
on learning that Dr. Gour had already codified the Hindu Law, 
Shahu withdrew his proposal and asked Beaman to return the 
cheque. Eventually Shahu came to an understanding with him. 
Shahu agreed that some changes still had to be made in codify¬ 
ing the Hindu Law. So he again requested Beaman, “to make 
amendments very conformably with the progressive spirit of 
equality of treatment to all castes of the Hindu community, 
which, I wish, should be the key-note of the Code.” 4 

G. A. Gawai met Shahu Chhatrapati in Delhi and requested 
him to address the Third All-India Conference of the Untouch¬ 
ables on February 16. He would consider his request. The con¬ 
ference met on February 13 and 15. On February 15, 1922, Gawai 
and the Depressed Classes men were awaiting the passing of the 
Prince of Wales by the Grand Trunk Road towards the Delhi 
Gate. The Prince of Wales ordered his car to be stopped and 
while taking a round came to the place where Gavai was stand¬ 
ing. Presenting the address on behalf of the Untouchables, Gawai 
addressed His Royal Highness as ’Sir’ and every time he uttered 
the word ’Sir’, the Prince of Wales corrected him! 8 The address 
prayed him to tell His Majesty never to abandon the Depressed 
Classes into the hands of those who despised them and would 
keep them slaves. 

At that time some Princes were returning from the function 
to their residence. They noticed Shahu, their saviour, and cried 
out 'Chhatrapati Shahu Ki Jai’l Shahu was surprised to hear 
the clapping and applauding. In response to an appeal, he pro¬ 
mised Gawai that he would attend the conference the next day 
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st Sir John, Wood also told him to encourage die Untouchables 
and their workers to work for their own cause. Shahu, 
permission of John Wood* sent Rambhau Sabnis, his Legal 
Adviser and Special Judge* to Captain Gordon to tell him that 
the workers of the Conference were a loyal lot and Shahu 
thought they were amenable to his advice. 

On February 16 Shahu presided over their conference at Delhi 
and addressed a vast audience of about thirty thousand people. 
He said: “The honour of occupying the Chair and addressing 
you today really belongs to Ambedkar who is proud to be one 
among you and he is better educated than myself. Unfortunately 
he cannot be amongst us on account of his absence in England. 
But I am sure wherever he may be* nothing can be nearer his 
heart* than the interest of the sufferings of fellow-beings of his 
community.” 

Shahu Chhatrapati then thanked the Untouchables for having 
accorded a welcome to the Prince of Wales. He congratulated 
them on making a united effort for progress in a peaceful way. 
Asking them not to stick to their hereditary callings and to make 
an emphatic struggle to educate themselves, Shahu said they 
should enter the Army and various other Departments of 
Government. They should not only do that but also follow the 
independent professions of doctors, lawyers and merchants. They 
should attain proficiency in all those professions and advance 
in society. In his kingdom, Shahu said, their community was 
occupying such posts and were practising such professions and 
even a Chairman of the City Municipality was one of them, viz., 
Dattoba Powar. They should not forget that the cause of the 
new life and awakening among them was the liberal policy of 
the benign British Government that gave them all equal oppor¬ 
tunity for education. He asked them to take full advantage of 
the new reforms and added that progressive realisation of self- 
government was the goal. 

“The ban of untouchability,” he continued, “that has been 
flung over you since ages is losing ground and I am sure a day 
will soon dawn when this ban will only be a bygone word. You 
must learn to watch your rights.” “In the twentieth century,” 
he proceeded* “it had been an acknowledged principle of the 
world that the way of progress and prosperity is not bloodshed 
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and revolution but a peaceful revolution. The International 
conferences at Washington and Geneva were only the exposition, 
of that principle." Concluding his forceful address, Shahu said, 
“You should all keep before you Bhimrao Ambedkar, your great 
leader, as your ideal and try to follow him, to be like him. Let 
me tell you my humble services are at your disposal. My only 
prayer is you should allow me to serve you.” 4 

The Delhi Conference over, Shahu asked Gawai to demand 
of him any help for the cause, for he thought that none would 
come forward to help them as sincerely as he had done. 

II 

During his stay in Delhi Shahu once again tried to push 
ahead the Ichalkaranji adoption case. Sir Frank Beaman spoke 
about it to Thompson, the Viceroy’s Secretary, and Shahu wrote 
and talked to the Maharaja of Bikaner to help him in the matter. 
Shahu said if the case was decided against him, it would be 
an awkward precedent for all the Princes having feudatories. 

Shahu’s interview with the Viceroy was to take place on 
February 25, but the Viceroy had a fall from his horse and so 
it could not take place. Saying that he did not like to put the 
Viceroy to any inconvenience and add to the strain on him, 
Shahu arranged to postpone the interview as he wanted to dis¬ 
cuss his problems exclusively with him. The Viceroy was to 
attend various functions and was occupied with Prince of Wales’ 
visit. Besides, the Governors of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
were in Delhi to discuss things with the Viceroy. 

The leaden of the Congress from different Provinces had come 
to Delhi to attend the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
on February 25, 1922. In a tense atmosphere they adopted with 
modification the Working Committee’s Bardoli Resolution on 
postponement of the Civil Disobedience Movement. All des¬ 
paired at the anti-climax. According to Rasulsaheb, one of 
Shahu’s attendants, Shahu and Gandhi had met at Kurukshetra, 7 
near Delhi, Shahu having gone there under the pretext of having 
a shoot. The personality of Gandhi had fascinated Shahu, and 
Shahu’s speech at the Delhi Depressed Classes Conference must 
have gladdened Gandhi’s heart. 
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On February 24 Shahu wrote to Thompson that he was hated 
by the Chitpavans and the agitators of the Deccan. So he wanted 
to stay near Delhi with a pasture ground and a few buffaloes. 
“I feel sure/’ he added, “I shall not be happy in the Deccan. 
1 am considered by the extremists a traitor to Swaraj. 1 am 
not for Swaraj in the present state of India. People who think 
that even the Germans and Turks are better than the present 
Government are certainly not fit to get Swaraj, rhe present 
Councils are a farce. The people who have a right to vote do 
not know who are the right persons to be sent up to Councils/* 
Shahu then revealed to Thompson the real mind behind the 
foregoing momentary unhappy thoughts. He requested Thomp¬ 
son to persuade the Viceroy to take steps that were necessary 
to afford protection to the Princes from the malicious attacks 
of agitators conducted from outside the State. 

Shahu had an interview with the Viceroy in the last week 
of February, and he put before him his views on the Tchalkaranji 
adoption case. Shahu’s tenacity, doggedness and sense of consti¬ 
tutional rights had led to this legal fight which had been going 
on for years. The Tanjore case remained undecided in his life* 
time, as was the Ichalkaranji adoption case on which Shahu 
spent thousands of rupees. 

Meantime, in February 1922, Shahu made a donation of 
rupees fifteen thousand to Shri Tarabai Hostel for Maratha 
boys at Poona. Perhaps this was the last big amount he gave 
towards the education of the Backward Classes. 

While Shahu was in Delhi, George Llyod wrote on 
February 18 to him that preparations for starting the Shivaji 
Memorial should be made, raising the necessary funds. There 
should not be a moment's delay in carrying out the scheme. The 
Governor further said that many foundation stones laid during 
Royal visits languished incomplete for years after, and that 
should not happen in Maharashtra. So Shahu immediately wrote 
to the Maharaja of Gwalior, requesting him to continue the work 
with perseverance and earnestness, otherwise the ardour for it 
would cool. He suggested that Khaserao Pawar should be 
asked to draw a detailed programme of the work in connection 
with the Memorial. The work would then have to be appor¬ 
tioned among zealous workers in different parts and an 
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energetic Committee appointed to exercise supervision nail 
carry out the programme. Shahu added that he would actup 
to any suggestions the Maharaja of Gwalior might make. 8 He 
hoped that the involvement and concern of die Maharaja of 
Gwalior would make the scheme a success. 

On returning to Bombay on March 11, 1922, Shahu replied 
to the Governor that he understood the Governor's anxiety in 
tl^e matter. He had already written to the Maharaja of 
Gwalior and hoped before long the work would be in full 
swing. He was of the opinion that the Maharaja of Gwalior 
was quite an influential personality and the work of the Memo* 
rial could not be entrusted to a better man. However, he was 
afraid, he concluded, “we could not be able to work together. 
You cannot put two swords in one sheath.” 

From Bombay, Shahu wrote letters to Sir Chimanlal, Dastoor, 
and the Maharaja of Baroda, to help him to get permanent 
recognition for Rajaram College and recognition for the 
Honours Course. Shahu asked the Maharaja of Baroda to put 
in a word to Masani on behalf of the institution and said 
Masani’s influential support would be a great help to him in 
gaining his object. For this urgent business Shahu again came 
to Bombay in the last week of March 1922 and wrote to Sir 

k 

Chimanlal Setalvad in the matter. 

Shahu's health was fast deteriorating. He was under the 
treatment of Dr. Wanless in whom he had great faith. On 
March 21, 1922, Shahu wrote to Dr. Wanless: “1 have been 
swallowing the pills which you have prescribed all these days. 
But the sugar has not decreased and so 1 have stopped taking 
them. But there is no increase in the sugar. I am unavoidably 
detained here for a couple of days.” 

On April 22, 1922, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad played a promi¬ 
nent part in securing permanent recognition for Rajaram 
College and permission for the Honours Course. Shahu heartily 
thanked him for all that he had done to meet his wishes. He 
thus frustrated the attempts of his opponents who wanted not 
to grant permanent recognition to his college. 

Shahu's momentary thoughts on resignation and renunciation, 
flitted like phantoms; for such moods were brief. He wrote cm 
April 8, 1922, to Resident Merewether that if the Government 
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wanted to check the Non-co-operation Movement, they should 
adopt the means which he had proposed in the pamphlet he 
had published. He wanted to send it to his friends in 
who felt a genuine interest in him and were naturally anxious 
to know something about his activities. 

One £. Woodfall from Delhi was pressing Shahu to be the 
leader and patron of the Cow Saving League. He wrote to 
Shahu on April 4, that he would make Kolhapur a great name. 
It seems from his letter of April 17, 1922, that Woodfall was a 
leader of the orthodox party; the Maharaja of Darbhanga had 
supported his Cow Saving League. 

From Shedbal, Shahu wrote on April 22, 1922, to Resident 
Merewether that he was leaving Kolhapur for Baroda on 
April 27 and would be reaching there on April 29. “The depu¬ 
tation from Baroda,'* he observed, “had come here to invite me, 
and the Sawantwadi people had very pressingly and sympathe¬ 
tically requested me to be present at the marriage ceremony. 
Besides, at the request of the mother of Laxmidevi, as I have 
promised her at her death-bed, to be present at her daughter’s 
marriage ceremony, I have no other alternative but to proceed 
to Baroda and attend the marriage ceremony of Laxmidevi. 
The Rajesaheb of Akalkot also has pressed me to visit Baroda.” 

Ill 

Before leaving Kolhapur and starting on his last journey on 
April 27, Shahu sent in the morning to the Resident two proof 
copies of a pamphlet entitled a ‘Note on the Repeal of the 
Press Act’, giving, as he said, the practical as well as legal point 
of view on the subject. He hoped, he added, the Resident 
would find it interesting as well as instructive. The matter had 
been discussed in all its aspects that had occurred to him. 
On the day he again reminded the Resident of the 

historical importance of increasing the number of gun salutes 
to him as his devotion and loyalty to the British Throne was 
unquestionable. 

Though in poor health and evincing a great interest in the 
marriage of Princess Laxmidevi, the grand-daughter of the 
Maharaja of Baroda, Shahu, accompanied by the Rajesaheb of 
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Sawantwadi, left Kolhapur. Nobody imagined that he was 
taking the last glimpse of his own Capital. Hie Doctors and the 
Resident had advised him not to undertake the journey, but 
he ignored the advice. The call of duty overcame the demands 
of his health. He had promised Padmavati Ranisaheb, the 
dying mother of Princess Laxmidevi, that he would look after 
her welfare. It is very strange that Sayajirao Gaikwad, the 
grandfather of the Princess Laxmidevi, had left for Europe on 
the eve of the marriage, leaving instructions for the ceremony. 

On April 27, when there were only ten minutes for the train 
to leave Colaba Station, Bombay, Shahu started with Babasaheh 
Khanvilkar to go to the station. “All of a sudden, a hackney 
victoria-horse dashed against our motor and the horse actually 
jumped on the footboard, the pole striking against Babasaheh. 
Khanvilkar’s chin.” “Babasaheb Khanvilkar,” Shahu wrote 
from Baroda on April 28, “is hurt but not much. The horse’s, 
head struck against mine. I am glad, however, to inform you 
that we escaped so easily, in fact, we would not have been other¬ 
wise able to proceed to Baroda. All is well that ends well.” 

The marriage took place on April 30. Shahu’s health was 
poor. The heavy exertions and the considerable energy he had 
spent during the ceremony caused further exhaustion and 
deterioration in his health. 

On May 1, 1922, Shahu was witnessing an elephant-fight for 
which Baroda was famous in those days. While he was standing 
with two other persons on the platform in the centre of the 
arena, the maddened elephant, in hot pursuit of the man 
fighting with him, advanced towards the platform, but the 
animal turned back, Shahu’s companions, who were terribly 
frightened, entreated Shahu to withdraw from the platform. He 
would not. The second time the elephant matched with great 
speed and his long trunk was near the intrepid Ghhatrapati. At. 
this moment Shahu shouted at the top of his voice to frighten 
the beast. Just at that moment the man fighting with the ele¬ 
phant struck it with spears from behind. The elephant turned' 
and Shahu Chhatrapati was again saved. Greatly pleased with 
the performance of the man, Shahu presented him with a. 
thousand rupees. 
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The next day Shahu thought that cheeta hunting would 
invigorate his system and so he wrote to the Political Agent of 
Sawantwadi that he was taking some of the Baroda guests with 
him for cheeta hunting to Dabka, a place twenty miles from 
Baroda. This caused further crisis in his health. Some 
doctors of Baroda advised him rest. But before leaving Baroda 
on May 3, 1922, Shahu wrote to Jadhav that, “the cheeta hunt 
from a motor is altogether a novelty and I feel sure it would 
greatly interest Her Highness Maharanisaheb. You would do 
well, I think, to request Her Highness to witness this fun.” He 
wrote also to Captain King, "I am leaving my cheetas here for 
Princess Tarabai Maharanisaheb and Prince Pratapsinh. You 
can take them to Dabka. The cheetas are well trained animals 
and can be carried in a motor. 1 am sure you will be able to 
hunt half a dozen bucks in about two hours’ time. I had been 
myself to Dabka and had fine sport. There is a beautiful place 
to rest in the middle of the day. 1 am sure you will enjoy the 
hunt extremely.” 9 

On May 3 Shahu felt a little better, and he left Baroda on the 
same day reaching Bombay on the morning of May 4, 1922. 
During the night journey he had little sleep, and he felt worse 
with pain in the heart. Dr. Shixgaonkar and Dr. Deshmukh, 
two eminent physicians in Bombay, were called in. Dr. Trecker, 
a heart specialist, also was consulted. It was realised that the 
ailment was taking a serious turn. 

When Shahu realised that his heart malady had taken a 
grave turn, he wired to Dewan Sabnis to start for Bombay with 
the draft which referred to the Will in which he had proposed 
to embody the provisions he wished to make for the widowed 
daughter-in-law. 

Bapusaheb, Appasaheb Kagalkar, Babasaheb Khanvilkar and 
Her Highness Indumati Ranisaheb, the Maharaja’s widowed 
daughter-in-law, were by his side. When Dewan Sabnis was 
about to catch the train for Bombay, the shooting pain in 
Shahu^s heart was bringing his end nearer. Yet he was fully 
confident to the last moment. The whole night of May 5 he 
was suffering from an excruciating pain. The night was spent 
in anxious thoughts and suffering. A little before six in the 
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morning of May 6, 1922, Shahu sat up a moment and said, "I 
am ready to go. I have no fears. Good-bye to all." 

At 6 a.m. passed away, at the age of forty-eight, one of the 
greatest Rulers in Indian history. The man who bravely faces his 
death is generally a man who has lived a useful life or who has 
spent his life for a great cause. The Maratha States never pro¬ 
duced a greater and braver, more dutiful and more resourceful 
Ruler than this towering personality. 

The sad news of his untimely and sudden death was tele¬ 
graphed to Kolhapur, which sank into a deep sorrow over the 
-death of their beloved Ruler. People now anxiously and 
sorrowfully awaited to take the last glimpse of the man who 
had inspired them for twenty-five years, a glimpse which satisfied 
their pride and traditions. Bapusaheb Ghatge carried the body 
in a motor-car to Kolhapur via Poona and Satara where 
thousands assembled on the roadside to do honour and pay 
their respects to the great ruler. At midnight the remains of 
the champion of the suppressed people reached Kolhapur. The 
sorrow of the people knew no bounds. Rajaram, his illustrious 
son and successor, performed the faithful duties of announcing 
his own accession to the throne of the Chhatrapati. Amidst 
heart-rending scenes Rajaram was proclaimed Chhatrapati. He 
declared that he would strive ceaselessly to secure the content¬ 
ment and prosperity of his subjects like his dear departed father. 

After this proclamation, the funeral procession of the beloved 
Ruler started from the New Palace to the crematory of the 
Royal House with all due honours. It was a long solemn proces¬ 
sion attended by thousands of people, the poor and the rich. 
It reached the crematory of the Royal House at 5.30 a.m. The 
Maratha students of the Shivaji Vedic School were called upon 
for the first time in the history of Kolhapur State to officiate as 
the priests of the Chhatrapati in place of the Brahmin priests. 
This decision was courageously taken by Rajaram Chhatrapati 
and his mother. “Come what may," said the Dowager Maha- 
rani, *T shall be true to the wishes of my husband.” A brave 
woman, she surpassed the courage which even great reformers 
had failed to show. A worthy son and a devoted wife! The 
mournful function was completed with a salute of forty-eight 
guns. 
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If Brahmin priests had been employed, thousands of rupees 
would have found their way into their pockets, but not a pie 
was spent on them. The performing of obsequies by the Maratha 
priests resulted in ending the Brahmin influence on the masses. 

IV 

Thus ended the career of the Royal rebel who was deeply 
loved by his people and hated by the social Tories of India. 
Indeed, he was an idol of thousands of his countrymen and 
the saviour of the suppressed and the oppressed. A skilful 
organiser, a devoted ruler, a fearless royal revolutionary, Shahu 
was a Prince among the social revolutionaries of India. 

Friends and foes, reformers and the orthodox appreciated his 
work and ability, fully or partially and took notice of his death 
with sorrowful dignity. The Kesari, the mouthpiece of his 
opponents and of the Tilak party, said with an open heart: "In 
matters of physical strain Shahu had special gift from Provid¬ 
ence. Probably there was no other Ruler in the whole of India 
who could be compared with him in this respect. . . . The 
powers of his intellect were similarly great; and there is no 
doubt that if he had been bom in older times, the organising 
skill which was the peculiarity of his intellect would have 
enabled him to accomplish what would have given him a 
historic fame. Man is apt to look upon his age as uninteresting 
and tasteless. But there is no doubt that a work correctly des¬ 
cribing the extraordinary achievements, direct or indirect, in 
the open and behind the curtain of his intellect, his knowledge 
of human nature and his strong ambition, will be a very 
interesting one indeed! 

"None else in the present age had probably moved the soil 
of the earth so deeply as Shahu Maharaja by driving the plough 
of his all-round intellect into religion, politics and sociology and 
driving it with all his authority. The people have already seen 
what is the result of all his efforts; but it is as true that an 
intellectual awakening has taken place among many side-tracked 
class es of men who found in him a unique leader as it is also 
true that the Maharaja’s indefatigable energy, his perseverance 
and his power to concentrate all his energies on the achieve- 
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ment of his goal was extraordinary. The Maharaja had pro* 
Vided in his life ample material suggestive of many unknown 
laws in the science of the human mind." 

The Justice, Madras, said, "Shahu was a prince among men 
and a man among the Princes. His magnetic figure, his 
robust optimism, the iron will of which he was a master, his 
kindly and generous disposition, marked him out as a true 
Maratha of the best and noblest type.” 

“Born at other period,” Justice continued, “he would have 
founded an Empire and created a confederacy. . . . The per¬ 
sonal hold which he had over the people was phenomenal and 
reminded one of the palmy days of the Maratha Emperors. 
The latter day awakening of the warlike Marathas, their free* 
dom from the snares of the Chitpavan priests and their ability 
to assert their manhood was due to his teachings and his pei> 
sonal example.” 

Messages of condolences were received from the King- 
Emperor and the Prince of Wales. The Secretary of State said 
that he appreciated Shahu’s staunch loyalty to the crown, his 
steadfast assistance to the Government of India and his efforts 
to secure the well-being of his subjects. Lord Reading said 
that Shahu was the most loyal and faithful of friends. Fraser 
said Shahu was a rare character. He faced difficulties with, 
courage and with high principles. He was a true man, strong, 
but with a tender heart for all suffering and no son could have 
a fitter example before him to guide him. 10 He uplifted the 
people at great cost to himself. “Thousands of his country¬ 
men,” Fraser said, “must have felt that with him they lost the 
light which had begun to illumine a world of new possibilities. 
His loss to India is indeed hard to over-estimate, for as a social 
reformer he occupied a niche by himself among the Ruling 
Princes of India and the gap caused by his death is to be 
measured not only by what he achieved but by the magnitude 
of the work which still remains to be done. But he kindled a 
torch in the Maratha Country, which others must and I believe 
will hand on. Its light can never now be extinguished and his 
name will not be forgotten among the people he loved and 
served” 11 
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George Uyod said that he was deeply shocked and grieved to 
hear of the sudden death of His Highness^ The Governor later 
.said that it was his deep enjoyment and most sympathetic under* 
standing of the human side in all those with whom he rame 
into contact that his character, to his min d, derived its chief 
strength and charm. Willingdon said he and his wife were 
deeply moved to hear of the sudden death of his old and valued 
,friend. Merewether said the Empire had lost a good friend 
and he the most faithful of his friends. 

, Almost all the Indian Princes grieved over the loss of their 
leading Prince. Dewas, Bhavnagar, Baroda, Kashmir, Jaipur, 
,Bikaner, Nabha, Khairpur and others sent condolences to 
Rajaram Chhatrapati on the sad occasion. Several grieved over 
the loss of one who had always been a true and sympathetic 
friend, well known for his kindness, generosity and hospitality. 

H. Thompson, Foreign and Political Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council, said that there were very few men 
like His Highness, and it troubled him that he would never be 
able to see him again. Dr. Wanless said his loss was irreparable 
to the State, and would be deeply lamented by thousands of 
his subjects. From London, Dr. Ambedkar mourned the death 
of his friend and benefactor. In his message to Rajaram 
Chhatrapati, he said: “The news of the death of His Highness 
which I read in the newspapers came to me as a shock. I am 
doubly grieved by the calamitous event. In his death I have 
lost a personal friend and the Depressed Classes have lost, a 
great benefactor and the greatest champion of their cause. 
Amidst my grief I hasten to convey to yourself and the Dowager 
Ranisaheb my deep and sincere sympathy for this sad 
bereavement.’’ 12 

The Arya-Samajists at several places, the Satya-Shodhakites 
in every town and prominent village in Maharashtra, the 
Kamg pr Hitvardhak Sabha in Bombay and the Peoples’ Union 
expressed their heartfelt grief. It was the saddest day, said a 
Resolution of the Labour Union in Bombay, not only for Maha¬ 
rashtra but for, the whole of India. Hundreds of messages of 
condolence from representatives of the Backward Classes and the 
Untouchables from all over India poured in. Condolence 
meetings were held in Madras also. Many of the speakers said 
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that they lost In Chhatrapati Shahu, a champion who know no 
defeat and was never daunted by threats. 

The South Indian Liberal Federation, mourning Shahu’s 
death, said that Shahu was one of those who had realised the 
importance of the South Indian Liberal Federation and had 
befriended the leaden of that movement. It added that he had 
tried his very best to espouse the cause of the Depressed Glasses. 
Another meeting under the presidentship of Sir P. Theagaraya 
Chetty, expressed their sense of loss sustained by the non* 
Brahmin communities by the untimely death of the Maharaja 
and placed on record the warm appreciation of and gratitude 
for the invaluable services rendered by him in the cause of the 
country and especially in the interest, progress and welfare of 
the non-Brahmin communities. 18 In Bombay, the Marathas 
held a meeting at Parel under the presidentship of Sampatrao 
Gaik wad. It expressed its sorrow over the untimely death of 
the Maharaja. The president of the meeting said that the fruits 
of the efforts the Maharaja made in the direction of education 
would be realised by future generations. 14 

Lastly, speaking about his Father, Rajaram, the new Chhatra¬ 
pati, said, "Throughout his life my father worked hard and 
fearlessly against heavy odds, but he never severed even by a 
hair’s breadth from the high principles that guided him." 

V 

Shahu was indeed a man of boundless courage, phenomenal 
energy and strength. In all his dealings his very human and 
noble character was manifest. He felt more fellowship 
and brotherhood with the deserted and the downtrodden than 
with saints and with the privileged of society. To him, the 
liberation of the Depressed and the Oppressed was the highest 
goal of action; and the one great aim of his legislation was to 
give them full rights of equality and liberty. Neither threats 
nor open enmity could dissuade him from his noble resolve. 
Without a doubt Shahu was more courageous than most of the 
Indian social reformers of his times. 

As a practical man, Shahu knew the value of men and things 
and easily detected the viles of sycophants and the flattery of 
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friends and the strategies of enemies. He suffered fools, but 
when flatterers took liberties with him, he, like the elephant m 
‘the story erf the elephant and the cock’, frightened them off 
unceremoniously. When driven to despair he used the tar rie s 
of tit for tat and rose to the occasion magnificently. 

Shahu’s was a grand personality. His face was, like the face 
erf Mahatma Phooley, full of humanity. His eyes glowed with 
love of humanity which was denied to the suppressed and the 
underdog. His thick lower lip was suggestive of passion and 
pleasures which he enjoyed in his youth, but his generosity, 
wisdom and noble aim overcame the lust, and the love of power 
and pelf. 

Shahu believed more in love than in strength or power. That 
is why he could conquer even fierce animals. At Delhi, in 
February 1922, a tigress had killed the manager of the circus. 
On hearing the news, Shahu bought her and with the magic 
touch of his love turned her into a tame, docile and devoted 
domestic animal. It has been already noted how Shahu cheered 
and helped Rashingkar, a leader in the opposite camp, when 
he was on his death-bed. Tilak had threatened him with death. 
Yet he sent his men to Poona to bring Tilak to Miraj for treat¬ 
ment. Shahu said that his fight with Tilak resembled the fight 
between Prithviraj Chavan 15 and his uncle who fought with 
each other ferociously on the battlefield by daytime, but the 
same evening dined in the same plate at the call of the older 
man. Devoted to his wife and son, Shahu enjoyed a happy 
home life. It sustained him throughout his lifelong social con¬ 
flicts he waged. 

Shahu did not live between wine and women. Alcohol he did 
not consume in any form, not even in medicine. He preferred 
abstinence to temperance. He may have been tempted, but he 
did not fall. The best field has weed. Yet in that respect he 
was better than most of the leaders who wickedly maligned him. 
Had Shahu been as blameless in character as Tilak, still he 
would not have escaped calumny. Tilak could not escape 
calumny so long as the British rulers of India maliciously tried 
to make him a Parnell. The real crime of Shahu was not his 
moral conduct. The leaders of die vested interests and the 
priests hated him not for his sins but for his virtues which were 
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reflected in his mission for the liberation of the Depressed and 
the Suppressed from social slavery, social inequality, and in his 
fight for human: dignity, equal opportunities and human rights. 
What the Indian Republic has been fighting for, viz. transform¬ 
ing the political democracy into a social and economic one as 
laid down in the guiding principles of the Indian Constitution, 
-Shahu fought for fifty years ago. 

Most of Shahu’s despisers and detracters were Brahmin 
lawyers, whose roofs were covered with the skin of their litigants 
and who had no real wish to make the world better. Their 
ideas of society and its range were narrow and selfish. They 
had knowledge without true wisdom and courage without moral 
heroism. They indulged in false ideas of holiness and in scrip¬ 
tural pride. Shahu had his foibles and failings which will be 
burnt up in the furnace of time and history will honour him for 
his love of humanity. 

Shahu was well read, well informed and always showed 
judgment, talent and astuteness in the discharge of his multi¬ 
farious duties. As an administrator, he was able and efficient 
and was a delightful colleague to work with. He had appointed 
an Inspector of Orders to record and watch the execution of 
orders and disposal of complaints, petitions and schemes. He 
believed in modem agriculture and modem industrial develop¬ 
ment, and in building vast dams for irrigation and in starting 
cooperative societies to help the farmers and workers. On 
acoount of this stupendous work he was aptly called the Father 
of the Green Revolution in Indial His strict rules governing 
the conduct of State officers, the service rules devised to weed 
out corruption and maladministration, the liberal and pro¬ 
gressive legislations on devasthans, the inheritance rights, the 
Kulkami vatans, the abolition of Untouchability, equality of 
men before the law and the codification of the Hindu Law, all 
prove that Shahu was a great and successful administrator and 
ruler of his day. 

It was Shahu’s belief that the peace, progress and prosperity 
bf India depended on the elevation of the Backward and 
Depressed Classes. He aimed at the integration and consolida¬ 
tion of the national interests. It was the mission of his life to 
take these classes out of their morass, and he considered that his 
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-sacred duty to humanity. He experienced a sort of spiritual 
Sentiment that goaded him on to fulfil this mission. 

With this end in view, Shahu made his famous declaration: 
*‘To enthrone Indian nation, we must dethrone Brahminisxn” 
•which divided society and bred ideas of highness and lowness 
and poverty for the masses on the basis of birth. He, therefore, 
strove to abolish the caste system and liberate the lower classes 
from mental slavery, social stigma and degradation. According 
to him, to dissolve caste was a necessity and to uphold caste was 
a sin. He, therefore, preached the need to foster the corporate 
and co-operative spirit. It was his conviction that any institu¬ 
tion in the country, a Municipality or a village panchayat, would 
not be able to function smoothly and efficiently so long as it 
was not free from caste influence. He shouted at the top of his 
voice at conferences that it was shameless on the part of a leader 
to call himself a leader if he considered his countrymen and 
brethren as worse than cowdung and beasts. “Those who take 
part in politics must treat men as men,” he thundered. 

In his own way Shahu, like Buddha and Ashok, tried to 
humanise religion. President V. V. Giri, delivering a speech in 
Bombay on the occasion of Shahu's birth-centenary, appreciated 
Shahu's great services to the nation when he said that “Shahu 
was first and foremost a great emancipator and a true servant of 
the downtrodden.” 16 It was a fitting description of a great 
leader who said “Our rise depends upon the elevation of the 
masses.” 

Shahu's struggle for reducing the disparity between the 
privileged and the underprivileged was described by the leaders 
of the vested interests as casteism, a work of disharmony and 
disgrace. If a Brahmin thinks of removing this disparity be¬ 
tween man and man, he is called a social reformer, but if a non- 
Brahmin does it sincerely, he is denounced as a communalist who 
foments division in society. 

■ Shahu often acted up to the instructions of the Resident under 
pressure and not with pleasure. He was an astute leader. While 
dealing with the British Government, he always pretended 
simplicity and artlessness. But under his simplicity and artless¬ 
ness there was sagacity and astuteness. What Shahu wrote to 
Hoikar was very suggestive of his shrewd and cautious nature. 
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Shahu advised Holkar that his outspokenness and straightfor¬ 
wardness in dealing with the British Government might be the 
cause of his ruin, and he added: “Virtue is not always admired 
in this world.” 

Hie British Resident had his spies to watch over Shahu's 
activities and often Shahu outwitted them. When he was found 
out, he wrote in an apologetic tone, made a show of his loyalty 
by talking aggressively and disdainfully of the nationalists and 
tried to wriggle out of the situation. But Shahu too had his 
spies to keep watch on the Resident, and got secret information 
about him. During a talk with the British Resident, a certain 
high dignitary raised some delicate questions which were 
difficult for the Resident to answer. When that dignitary met 
Shahu, the ruler skilfully turned the conversation to those 
difficult questions and replied to them. The guest was taken 
abackl 

Functioning as Shahu was under duress and the limitations of 
a dependent ruler, Shahu could not take an active part in the 
freedom struggle, though he fearlessly declared Swaraj as the 
goal of India. In the early twenties even Mahatma Gandhi was 
not prepared to define Swaraj as complete independence. Except 
the revolutionary party led by Savarkar, no other party had 
declared complete independence as its goal. Mahatma Gandhi 
said in Young India on January 3, 1922, that “it would be reli¬ 
giously unlawful for us to insist upon independence, for it would 
be vindictive and petulent. It would be a denial of God.” In 
1921, even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru dissociated himself with 
a resolution which Hazarat Mohani moved at the Ahmedabad 
Congress, declaring complete independence as its goal. 17 
Gandhi opposed this resolution. 

Shahu’s idea of Swaraj was not of a geographical nature, but 
aimed at broadening the base of democracy and enlarging the 
scope of Indian nationalism. His advocacy of the rights of the 
Backward and Depressed Classes and of their rightful share in 
the administration was misrepresented by the Maharashtrian 
Congress leaden. 

Shahu was a good, wise and enlightened ruler, tolerant of all 
faiths. “In any other country,” said a writer with good judg¬ 
ment, “he would have been an idol of all who recognised social 
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advance as the just step to political progress." His educational 
policy has been the inspiration of numerous social workers; his 
liberty in social matters reasserted and revived die new era 
inaugurated by Mahatma Phooley long before. 

Sympathy for human life was Shahu's watchword and it proved 
to be a great moral and motive force. In reality he even risked 
his crown in his attempt to elevate the masses and he ri gh tly 
tried to insure the moral as well as material welfare of his 
subjects. His ultimate aim was much wider. His was a wiser, saner 
and more tolerant outlook. According to the definition of a 
great man given by Plekhanov in the The Role of the Individual 
in History, Shahu was a great man. While explaining how 
exceptional men play their role in history, Plekhanov observes 
in his essay that a great man is great because “he possesses 
qualities which make him most capable of serving the great social 
needs of his time, needs which arise as a result of general and 
particular causes.... A great man is precisely a beginner, because 
he sees farther than others and desires more strongly than 
others ." 18 

Undoubtedly, Shahu saw farther than most of his contem¬ 
poraries and desired the elevation of the lower classes more 
keenly and strongly than others. History is made by a great 
social man and like a great man Shahu was the product of the 
social forces that pressed for a new social order. Shahu and Dr. 
Nair were the rebels in India who were responsible for the social 
unrest in India in the first quarter of the twentieth century. No 
other Indian ruler was as great a social as well as public figure as 
Shahu was. His heart bled and his eyes were often dim with 
tears for the suppressed. 

The secret of Shahu’s success was his noble aim and selfless 
work. He once said that the crown was to be held in reality and 
rightly for the people to ensure moral and material triumph of 
the government and he acted accordingly. 

Shahu played his historic role magnificently in the construc¬ 
tion of a new society and a better world. It was a noble drama 
in which conquest of dehumanising evils was made by shining 
principles of h uman ism, replacing darkness with light. Plato 
visualised a ri«i>» when philosophers would be kings. He did not 
foresee the day when Princes would be social revolutionaries. 
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Shahu Visualised a new social order based on equality and 
liberty, that is, based on reason, a pattern of a future Indian 
society. His philosophy of enthroning labour,, of annihilating 
untouchability root and branch* , and of raising the status of the 
common man, has come to Free India in the ideal of social and 
economic democracy as enunciated in the guiding principles of 
the Indian Constitution. 

Shahu was indeed a man of great squl, a man of simple great¬ 
ness and a people's social philosopher. After the death of 
Mahatma Fhooley he rekindled the lamp of hope in the. hearts 
of millions of Untouchables and the lower classes. This achieve¬ 
ment alone entitled him to a high place in. Indian history. H$ 
was a ruler who dreamed of a labour Government in India, a 
leader who said that mills and factories should not go into the 
hands of capitalists and millionaires, but should remain in the 
hands of the people. He was a ruler who lighted the eternal 
lamp of education which shines all over Maharashtra. He was a 
Prince who believed in the dictum that peace had its victories 
more renowned than war. ,, 

Hence with the increasing success of the social and economic 
democracy in India, Shahu’s figure will shine brighter. He will 
be ever remembered by the people with gratitude and affection. 
His name will be written in gold in the history of India, Man 
plays several roles in his life. With his indomitable, unselfish and 
ascetic soul, Rajarshi Shahu Chhatrapati proved to be the 
greatest ruler in Maharashtra since Shivaji the Great. He was 
indeed a great social man, a royal revolutionary, a supporter of 
democratic journalism, a promoter of Indian music, a builder of 
the Marathi stage, a patron of wrestling, a maker of modern 
Maharashtra, the Father of the Green Revolution in India and 
one of the founders of social and economic democracy in Ipd&- 
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Glossary of Indian Words 


Amir. A chief, a nobleman. 

Ayurveda. Hindu system of medicine. 

Bag. Garden. 

Bai. Mistress; a term of respectful mention for an elderly female. 

Bajiu. The bulrush millet. 

Balute. A share in the corn and garden produce assigned for the subsist¬ 
ence of the twelve public servants of a village. 

Balutedar. A public servant of a village entitled to Balute. 

Begum. The feminine of Nawab. 

Chabutra. A raised seat. 

Ghamar. Cobbler, shoe-maker. 

Cheexa. Leopard. 

Chhatri. Memorial. 

Darbar. The government of an Indian State; a ceremonial court presided 
over by a Chief, Viceroy or Governor. 

Dargah. A tomb of a Muslim saint; a shrine. 

Darshan. Sight; to get a sight of the image or of a great or holy 
personage. 

Dassara. All-India name for the ten day festival of Duxga puja. 

Devadasi. A temple girl dedicated to God. 

Dewan. A Prime Minister. 

Dharma. Religion. 

Dharmashala. A building erected for the accommodation of travellers. 
Dhoti. A cloth worn by men round the waist and between the legs. 
Diwau. Lamp festival of Hindus. 

Gam. A throne; a seat of some eminent personage. 

Gahesh, Gamapati. Elephant-faced God of Hindus. 

Ghat, A landing place or the bathing steps on the bank of a river; A pass 
19 a mountain; a mountain range. 

Guru. A preceptor, a teacher. 
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Hartal. Cessation of work; boycott. 

Hou. A Hindu festival. 

Inam. A gram in perpetuity without any conditions. 

Inamdar. A holder of an inam. 

Jaghir, jAfucut. Jahgir. A land given by Government as reward. 
Jahgirdar. Holder of a Jahgir. 

Jax. Victory. 

Jo war. The large millet; a very common foodgrain. 

Kaliyug. The fourth age of the world according to Hindu belief; an age 
of strife. 

Kamdar. An officer or public servant. 

Karbhari. A manager; a minister of a state. 

Karkun. Clerk. 

Khadi, Khaddar. Handloom cloth from hand-spun yam. 

Khas. Personal; private. 

Kkot. A renter of a village. 

Kulkarni. A village officer to keep accounts of the cultivators with- the 
Government. 

Kumar, Rajkumar. Son of a Raja. 

Lungi. A cloth worn by men around the legs; a waistcloth. 

Mahal. A subdivision of a Taluka. 

Maharaja. The hereditary or personal title of Princes. Its feminine is 
Maharani. Lower in rank is the title Raja. 

Maid an. An open space of level ground. 

Mamlatdar. An officer in charge of a Taluka. 

Mandap. A pillored hall. 

Mankari. The person entitled (from office, merit) to certain honours and 
presents rendered at courts, weddings, councils and village-assemblies. 
Mantras. Sacred words to propitiate God. 

Mato. A devotee’s cell; A hermitage; A residence of ascetics. 

Maund. A weight. 

Munsif. Judge in the lower Court with civil jurisdiction. 

Nazar. Presents and offers made on the occasion of visit to or of the land¬ 
lord or ruler. 

Pancha&uu. A term comprehending five high class MaTatha families. 
Panchama. An Untouchable; low caste. 

Panchatat. A village committee for management of affairs of a caste or 
village. 

Pandit. A Hindu title applied to a person versed in die.Hindu scriptures. 
Pamjarpol. An animal hospital; an animal infirmary. 

Pan-supari. Distribution of pan (leaf of betel vine) and supari (fruit of 
betel palm) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 
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Pxxda, Purdah. A veil or curtain; the practice of keeping women not open 
to the of strangers. 

Path*. A headman of a village. 

Paush. The tenth Hindu month (December- J an uary). 

Phcta. A turban. 

Pm. A Mohamedan saint at whose shrine vows are made and offerings 
presented. 

Pucca. Good, complete. 

Purana. Old; also applied to certain Hindu religious books. 

Purohit. The family-priest. 

Raga. Mode in Indian music, tune. 

Raja. A Hindu Chief. 

Ramayana. National epic of Hindus. 

Rani. The wife of a Raja. 

Rao. A title borne by Hindus; also a surname. 

Samamu. The little edifice erected over the burial generally of a saint or 
great personage. 

Sanad. A deed or grant; a charter; a diploma. 

Sardar. (corrupted to sirdar). A leader, title. 

Sarsubha. District Collector. 

Satyagraka. Passive Resistance. 

Shikar. Hunting. 

Shraddha. Hindu ceremony of offering oblations to departed souls on their 
anniversaries. 

Shruti. The Vedas severally. 

Smritis. The laws of Manu. 

Swadeshi. Of one's own country. 

Tagai. Advances made out of the public treasury to a cultivator. 

Talati. The stipendary accountant and registrar of a village. 

Taluka. A revenue sub-division of District. 

Tila. A mark on the forehead. 

Tilgul. Sugar with sesamum-seed mixed up with it and distributed on 
the day when the sun passes from Sagittarius into Capricorn. 

Utaras. Place for travellers. 

Vaidya. Physician. 

Vatan. Land or cash allowance enjoyed by the person who performs some 
service useful to Government or to the village community. 

Vedanta. A system of Hindu philosophy. 

Vebokta. As enjoined by the Vedas. 

Waqf, A Muslim religious or charitable endowment. 
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tulates, 278; sends Govt, confiden¬ 
tial circular to Tilak, 279; praises 
Tilak, 289; quips, with the poor and 
servants, 281; importance of 
Montagu’s . visit, 291; interview 


with Montagu, 292*95; convened a 
conference of the Princes in Bom¬ 
bay, 295; pleads for representation 
to be given to Backward and De¬ 
pressed Classes, 298; Akbarian seal, 
501-02; threat of murder, 305; 
threatened with death, 506; plea for 
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late untouchability, 351-52, 361, 
383-84, 415-18; speech at Kanpur, 
364-65; whips the Marathas, 362; 
sadness, 373-74; the aim of admi¬ 
nistration, 374; speech at Arya 
Samaj Conference at Bhavnagar, 
398-99; against leaders who observ¬ 
ed untouchability, 400; treat men 
as men, 400; Airship flight, 403; 
advice to Indian leaders, 406; 
speech at Mangaon, 400-01; on 
Ambedkar’s role, 401, 493; speeches 
at Nasik, 405-11; dethrone Brah- 
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minim to enthrone the Indian 
nation, 407; on diarchy, 409; social 
or political reforms first, 409; as a 
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495-94; meets Gandhi at Kuru- 
kshetra, 494; given up taking pills, 
496; leaves Kolhapur for Baroda, 
497-98; motor accident, 498; saved 
from a maddened elephant, 449; 
death in Bombay on May 6, 1922; 
body taken to Kolhapur, 500; 
place in history. 
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